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PREFACE. 


’ 
SARAAR Sant iany 


Aux those who are conversant with ethnology are aware that 
the pagan population of India is divided into two great classes, 
viz., the Arian or immigrant, and the Tamulian or aboriginal, 
and also, that the unity of the Arian family, from Wales to 
Assam, has been demonstrated in our own times by a noble 
series of lingual researches—researches which have done for 
the history of Man a service analogous to that done for the his- 
tory of the globe he inhabits by the fossil investigations of 
Cuvier. The moral and physical condition of the several 
branches of the Arian race having been well known prior to 
these investigations, their sole object was to recover the clue to 
the common connexion and relationship of all the Arians, not- 
withstanding the obliterating effects on speech of ages of di- 
verse social progress and of unrecorded migrations over half 
the globe’s surface, and notwithstanding the striking physical 
changes worked in the lapse of ages by scitlements in every 
clime, from the Equator to the Arctic circle, What a glorious 
triumph of literature to bridge such a profound and vast gulf! 

The Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
by mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less gor- 
geous subject for inquiry than the Arian, But, as the moral 
and physical condition of many of the scattcred members of the 

Tamulian body is still nearly as little known as is the (assumed) 
pristine entirety and unity of that body, it is clear that thig 
subject has two parts, each of which may be easily shown to be 
of high interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
man, ‘The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British sub- 
jects: they are counted by millions, extending from the snows 
to the Cape (Comorin) ; and, lastly, they are as much superior 
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to the Arian Hindus in freedom from disqualifying prejudices 
as they are inferior to them in knowledge and all its train of 
appliances—a fact of which the extensive and important uses 
now making of the Kél or Dhanger race, offers a valuable ex- 
emplification. Yes! in every extensive jungly or hilly tract 
throughout the vast continent of India there exist hundreds of 
thousands of human beings in a state not materially different 
from that of the Germans as described by Tacitus. Let then 
the student of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes 
of the human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of 
the past, address himself to the task of preparing full and 
faithful portraits of what is before his eyes; and let the states- 
man profit by the labours of the student; fgr these primitive 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the 
rich and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled by 
the, usurping Hindus.* It is one great object of this research 
to ascertain when and under what circumstances this dispersion 
of the ancient owners of the soil took place, at least to de- 
monstrate the fact, and to bring again together the dissevered 
fragments of the body, by means of careful comparision of the 
languages, physical attributes, creed and customs of the several 
(assumed) parts. It is another object, not less interesting, to 
exhibit the positive condition, moral and material, of cach of 
these societies at once so improveable and so necdful of im- 
provement, and whose archaic status, polity and ideas offer such 
instructive pictures of the course of human progression.+ 

- I have said that the unity of the Arian race has been demon- 
strated chiefly through lingual means. We have now similarly 


* It can hardly be necessary for me to say that I do not entertain the 
“idle notion of now ejecting the Ilindus and replacing the aborigines, but 
that of drawing well-informed heedfulness to the condition and claims of the 
latter. ; 
+ Surely a subject so worthy of the best attention and ablest examination 
ought not to he treated superficially, or as if we aimed merely to learn how 
far the aborigines have a common tie of descent. 
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to demonstrate the unity of the Tamulian race, an interesting but 
a difficult task; for there is an immense number of spoken 
tongues among the Tamulians, whereof I have already ascer- 
tained not less than 28 in the limited sphere of my own pro- 
posed inquiries ;* and all these, though now so different as to 
be mutually unintelligible to the people who use them, require 
to be unitised, while one of the highest authorities? on such 
points fairly declares that he cannot tell what constitutes iden- 
tity of language. It is clear therefore to me that in this inquiry 
we shall require all the helps within our reach, and that a copi- 
ous vocabulary, as well as a rudimentary grammar, of cach 
tongue, will be indispensable. But the rudiments of grammar 
are to be had only with extreme toil, as creations of your own, 
from the crude element of very corrupt sentences supplied by 
unlettered children of nature; and, in proportion as all such 
grammars are likely to be deficient, in the same proportion do 
copious vocabularies become more and more desirable. Besides, 
summary vocabularies are apt to deal with generals, whereas 
particulars embody the character and racy virtue of speech. But 
homebred words are all very particular, and proportionably 
numerous ; while gencral terms, if more conveniently few, ave 
less characteristic and very apt to be of exotic origin; take the 
Jinglish general term to move ; it is Latin and one; but of the 
numerous sorts of special motion (to hop, to skip, to jump, to 
tumble down, to get up, to walk, to fly, to creep, to run, to 
gallop, to trot,) all are “genuine Saxon, by the soul of Men- 
gist.” Again, the long and perfect dispersion and insulation 
of the several members of the Tamulian body have led to an ex- 
tremity of lingual diverseness which, as contrasted with the 


* Tconfine myself to the aborigines of the mountains and tarat between 
Kumaun and Assam, a meh and extensive field of reseyveh, But [ hope that 
other mqurers will, under the auspices of the Soeicty, join me to complete 
the investigation. 

+ IL. IL. Wilson’s preface to the Mackenzie papers. Wilson's secpticism is 
somewhat wanton and affected : a sly hit at ignorance ? 
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similarity of their erced and customs, is the enigma of their 
race, and an enigma which assuredly no Gidipus will solve cx- 
cept by dint of words. In Hindi and Urdti, structure is the 
same: vocables make all the difference; which is there broad 
and clear owing to the evidently foreign clements of the diver- 
sity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian tongues, in which there 
is very little of foreign element: all is homogeneousness in the 
yocables, and from its sameness of kind is less open to distinct 
separability. A summary comparative vocabulary was framed 
some years back by that able and zealous enquirer, the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, and it has been extensively filled up with the dia- 
lects of the mountaineers round Assam. But, in applying this 
vocabulary to the uses of the present Essay, I have found 
it quite insufficient to the ends in view, to raise, not to solve, 
doubts; and in reference to this question of the adequacy 
or otherwise of a very limited number of words even of a 
primitive character, I request particular attention to the fact, 
that the popular opinion of the decisive nature and effect 
of such words, propagated by that able polyglottist, Abel 
Remusat, has been lately shown to be far from decisive by 
Schott, whose observations on the subject may be seen, in lu- 
cid epitome, in Prichard’s Physical Hictory.* Mr, Brown’s 
words are scarcely of that kind which Remusat justly laid 
stress on as “ prerogative instances” of speech.+ They are 
also, I think, much too few in number to yield decisive results, 
even had they been quite faultlessly selected. Any vocabulary 
that aspires to be useful, must, however summary, contain a 
fair portion of words belonging to each and all of the “ parts 
of speech,” and must also give the cardinal numbers, at least 
down to 10, 

With regard to the second object of these inquiries, or the 


* Vol. IV, p. 395, and the following. 

+ For example, light, lux, is a high abstraction which none of my in- 
formants can grasp, though they readily give equivalents for sunshine and 
candle or fire flame. 
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determination of the moral and physical status of cach abori- 
ginal people, it is to be observed that, as the Tamulians have, 
none of them, any old authentic legends, and are all very unin- 
formed, save in what respects their immediate wants and habi- 
tual ideas, it is exceedingly difficult to learn any thing of this 
sort from them directly ; their creed especially is a subject of 
insuperable difficulty, through the sole medium of dircet quos- 
tioning: their customs, again, are apt to afford but negative 
evidence, because being drawn from boon nature, they tend 
to identity in all the several nations ; and lastly, their physical 
aspect is of that osculant and vague stamp, which indicates 
rather than proves any thing; or rather, what it docs prove is 
general, not particular. We are thus driven back through all 
the media of research upon the grand stay of a copious voca- 
bulary. It is my fixed conviction that every distinct effective 
idea must have an appropriate word to cxpress it; that the 
more important the idea or want (if felt by the parties them- 
selves) the more surely will the correspondent term be forth- 
coming. Now, in regard to the creed of two of these nations 
(the Bodo and Dhimal), I have toiled for weeks to come at the 
verity by means of direct questions; and yet, if at this moment 
I have any distinct notion of the real belicf of these people, 
certainly I am as much indebted for it to my ample vocabulary 
as to all my direct interrogations. In the vocabulary, I find no 
adequate word for God, for soul, for future state, for Heaven, 
for Hcll, for piety, for sin, for prayer, for repentance, for par- 
don; and I apply this broad and sure basis of inference, but 
without exaggeration, to its legitimate purpose! Nothing can 
exceed the vagueness of all direct statement on this most im- 
portant of subjects: the gods (void of godhead: creator, 
lawgiver, judge) are very angry: why? not because you have 
sinned, but because they are neglected: they must be flattered 
with gifts. This is all; save what may be surely, if carefully 
gathered from a copious vocabulary. I have adverted to the 
number of people whose specch is to be investigated, (28) as 
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well as to the careful and ample style of investigation which I 
conceive can alone suffice for the realization of the ends in view; 
for our aim is not to raise doubts but to solve them.* But 
time is the most precious of all things; and as the present in- 
vestigation has cost me six months, I purpose to scek aid and 
help from abroad, furnishing to each of my co-operators the 
present paper as a model, it being indispensable for purposes 
of ready and effective comparison, that all information should 
take a like direction, and that direction a sound and good one, 
In submitting therefore the first of an intended series of pa- 
pers to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I have the honour to 
solicit its revision of my labours, in order more particularly to 
render the form of the vocabulary and graminar as good as may 
be, containing all that is essential and nothing superfluous. 
Should the Society favour me with any such suggestions, or 
should it practically ratify my present wark by printing it, I 
intend forthwith to have 50 blank and 30 full copies of the 
essay printed for distribution to co-operators ; and meanwhile 
I shall conclude this too long preface with a few explanations 
of the reasons which have led me to give this particular form 
to the vocabulary, the grand stay, as I conceive, in these inqui- 
ries, for the reasons already given. It will be seen ata glance 
that my vocabulary is not alphabetical. I think the alphabeti- 
cal plan liable to two extreme objections ; for we become thus * 
entangled amid synonyma that are superfluous or deceptive, 
and among vague words that are worse than unless. But, worse 
than this, the alphahetical plan is void of all that facilitation 
which is so indispensable towards the accomplishment of the 
end in view, it being at once most difficult and most necessary 
to lend the vagrant minds of our primitive informants some 
helps towards compression and steadiness of attention in to 
them so new, so strange, and so tedious,a labour, The prin- 
ciple I have proceeded upon is the association of ideas by simi- 


* See note at the end of this Preface, 
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litude, contrast and habitual connection ; and I have found this 
grand principle, (which is to our cogitulive what sympathy is to 
our emotive faculties) when understood and applied with the 
requisite simplicity, to be of great assistance to myself in 
guarding against vague words, whose name is legion, and of yet 
more and more important assistance to my primitive- -minded 
respondents. In numberless instances the mutual doubts 
created by the first word were removed by mere utterance 
of the correlative or contrasted term ; whilst in cach of the 
arts and crafts the clue furnished by connexion and depend- 
ancy of parts enabled me rapidly and surely to work onwards 
with the vocables. I perceived also that I was at the same time 
thus preparing so many distiuct pictures of the state of know- 
ledge in its several departments, such as it is within the ken 
and use of the races interrogated (an important part of my plan 
of absolute as well as comparative estimates) ; and, even when no 
such knowledge was to be had in the particular case before me, 
I have carefully preserved the blanks, deeming the negative 
almost as valuable as the positive evidence—not to meution 
that, having in view application to other respondents of differ- 
ent nations, it followed that the blanks in one paper might be 
well filled in another. Still, the vocabulary is too large and 
too difficult; and it is therefore a great object to reduce it 
in the complex terms without mutilation, and also to give 
the essentials of grammar with the utmost simplicity and 
conciseness; and for aid to these ends [ shall be thankful, 
though no pains have been spared to render the whole pa- 
per as it now stands worthy of the Socicty’s acceptance and 
a fitting model for future research. Of the threé separate peo- 
ple* treated of (the Koch, the Bédé, and the Dhimél) I have 
given physical delincations of the Bédé only, because the 

* TI distinguish by langnage, and assume that wherever there is a broad 
spoken diversity of tongue unintelligible to neighbours, there is distinct peo- 


ple. The value’of these spoken diversities will be hereafter determined as 
one general result of the inquiry on foot, ; 
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faintly yet distinctly marked type of the Mongoli{n* family is 
similar in all three, but best expressed (so to speak) in the 
Bédé features and form. Iam not unaware that a great deal 
has been already done in the line of research which I have now, 
not taken up,+ but resumed, and if I have not adopted and fol- 
lowed up the method of investigation of any of the many able 
men who have, with reference 1o my present attempt, preceded 
me in this field, it is not because I am insensible of the value 
of those labours, but because their diversity is quite opposed to 
every idea of system, where system is most needful, and chad the 
best system: wherefore the corrections of the Society are soli- 
cited for my own work prior to its dissemination (as a model) 
for being filled up by various co-operators either within the 
limits assigned to myself (if such aid can be had), or elsewhere 
and beyond those limits. 
B. H. Hopeson, 
Darjeeling, June, 1846. 





Naan) 


Nors.—The great Scythic stem of the human race 1s divided into three 
primary branches, or the Tangus, the Mongol, and the Twk. The first 
investigators of this subject urgently insisted on the radical diversity of these 
three rages ¢ but the most recent inquireis more imeline to unitise them. 
Certainly there is a strong and obvious character of physical, (if not also of 
lingual,) sameness throughout the Scythic race; and it is remarkable that this 
peculiar character belongs also to ali the aborigmes of India, who may be 
at once known, from the Cavery and Vigarti to the Cosi and Bhagaratty, by 
their quasi-seythie physiognomy, so decidedly opposed to the Caucasian 
countenance of the Arians of'India, or the Ilindus, I apprehend that there 





* Mongolian ? potaus Scythic.—See thé appended note on the subject. 

+ When I went to England in 1844, I possessed vocabularies of all the 
languages and dialects of Nepal: but these, with many other valuable 
pap i were lost owing to circumstances J need not dwell on. I have reco- 
ere some fragments, and am reconstructing tle vocabulanes of these dia- 

ects upon the plan above delimeated, 
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will be found’among the aborigines of Indin a like lingual sameness, and that 
very extended and very accurate investigation will consequently alone suffice 
to test the real nature and umport of the double sameness, physical and 
lingual, That all the aborigines of India ave Northmen of the Scythic stem 
seems dccidedly and justly mferrible from them physical characteristics, But, 
inasmuch as that prodigious stem is every where found beyond the whole 
Northern and Eastern boundary of India, not merely from the Attok to the 
Brahmaputra, where these rivers cut through the Timalaya, but from that 
point of the latter river all the way to the sen, and inasmuch as there are 
famuliar and trite Ghats or passes over the Timalaya throughout its course 
along the entire confines of India from Kashmir to the Brahma Kund, it 
follows of necessity that very careful anil ample investigation will alone 
enable us to decide upon the question of the unity or diversity of the abori- 
gines of India, in other words to decide upon the questions, whether they owe 
their confessed Scythic physiognomy to the 'Tangds, the Mongol or the Tiwk 
branch of the Tartars ov Scythians, and whether they immigrated from beyond 
the Himalaya (‘the Ive of all nations”) at one period md at one point, or 
at several periods and at as many points. Between Galgit and Chittagoug 
there are 100 passes over the Timalaya and its sonth-castern contumation to 
the Bengal Bay ; while for the time of passa§e, there are ages upon ages before 
the dawn of Legend and of chronicle. 

I incline to the opinion that the aborigines of the Sub-ITimaluyas , as far 
east as the Barnadi of Assam, belong to the Tibetan* stock, and east of that 
river to the Chinesestock—-oxcept the Garos and other tribes ocenpying that 
portion of the TLills lying between Assam aud Sylhet; and thatthe aborigines 
of the tarai and forest skirling the entire sub-ILimalnyas inclusive of the greater 
part of the circuit of the Assam Valley, belong, like thoso last mentioned, to 
the Tamulian stock or aborigines of the plains of India generally, But what is 
this Tamuhan stock? what the Tibetan stock? and what the Chinese? and to 
which of the three grand and well known branches of the Seythic tree (‘Taugts, 
Mongol, Turk) do the Tamulions, the Tibetans and the Chineset belong ? ~I 
have now said enough to enforce caution and stimulate curiosity, and I panse. 


* Notices of the Languagos and Literature of Nepal, 
t The Taitars of Chinaare Manticharian angie, L allade to the Chinese proper. 
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English. 


The Universe, 
Creator, 
Creature, 


Matter, universal, 
Spirit, universal, 


Space ditto, 
Tine ditto, 


Motion, universal, Chalan, gaman, 
Immotion or rest, Thirta, Rahan, 


t Korom, 


Action, consci- 
ous motion, 
Inaction ditto, 

Light, luz, 
Darkness, 
Figure or form, 
Formlessness, 
Star, 

Planet, 

Saturn, 
Jupiter, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Eclipse, 
Heaven, 

Earth, 

Hades or Tell, 
This world, 
The next world, 
God, 


A God, any, 


IAAL 


lst.—Nouns. 


Koeh. 
Songsar, 


Kal, 


2 


Jyoti, 


Andhér, 


Tip, 
Artp, 
Tara, 
Graha, 
Siini, 
Brihaspati, 
Sikra, 
Mongol, 
Grohon, 


Sworg : Déva, 
Prithivi, 
Patal, Norok, 
Lék, 
Pérldék, 
Bhagavan, 
Dév’ta, 

c 2 


Bodo. 


2) 
” 
3s 
” 
32 


3 
Khal, 
Thangbai, 
Thabai, 
Ilabba, 
Tabbagéy4, 
Shréng, 
Khomshi, 
Rip, 
Ripgtya, 
Tlathotki, 


Nékhoréng, visible 


arch, 


Batho (the Sj 


plant), 
Madai, 


Dhindl. 


Khal. 
Hanka, 
Thika. 


Kémpika. 


Kémméanthuka, 
Jolka. 
Kitikitike, 


Rip. 
Ritpménthuka, 
Phird; 


Wardng-Béring 
(mas et foem). 
Dir, Grém, 
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English. 


Angel or Ka- 
lodemon, 
Devil or Ka- 
kodemon, 
The Devil, 
Fairy, good, 
Ogre, 
Gnome, >bad, 
Sprite, 
Ghost, 


Witch (fem.), 


Sin, 

Moon, 

Dark half of, 
Bright ditto, 
Body, limited, 
Shadow, 
Human body, 
Tluman soul, 
Life, 

Death, 


A being, moving, 


A thing, 


mo- 
tionless, 


A name, 

An animal, 
A vegetal, 

A mineral, 
Human kind, 
Quadruped, 
Bat kind, 
Bird kind, 
Tish kind, 


Shelled fish kind, 


Testudines, 
Lacertine Rep- 
tiles, 
Batrachians, 
Serpent kind, 
Insect kind, 
Mind, wunder- 
standing, 
Reason, the 
thinking or- 
gan, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koch. 


\ Str, Dév’ta, 
Dait, Rak- 


shas, Asvir, 
as 
Pr 


” 


Bhiit, 
Dakini, 
Bél4, 
Chand, 
Badi, 
Sidi, 
Gotor, 
Chia, 


Moron, 


” 


2” 


Dhati, 
Manushi, 
Charpayé, 
Cham chilka, 
Poékhi, 
Macha, 

a 


a” 
33 
Samp, 


Pdka, 


Mon, 


Bodo. Dhimdl. 
33 3? 
Fed ” 
” 3 
Madai, 5 
Jomon, ” 
Gathaicho, a 
Hash4-Ilinjou, Mhai Béwal 
Hinjouni Daina, Dhaina. 
Shin, Béla. 
Nokhébir, Tali. 
Dain khomshi, a 
Dan, shrang, ” 
Modom, Dhor. 
Séikhlim, Dapka. 
Modom, Dhor, 
9 
Géthing, i Singlhdka. 
Gothoi,* Sika. 
Ey oP 
a” a3 
Ming, Ming. 
Gothing, 7 
2 bE 
bP} ” 
Méanuushi, Da 


yang. 
Athéng thénglré, Didlong-khékoi. 
Badamali, 
Dauchen or Dau, Jiha. 


Gnd, Haiyi. 
” ” 
” ay 
” ” 
Imbi, % 
Jibo, Pinhia., 
Impho, Nhamoi. 
Gasho? ii 


* Rather alive and dead, 
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English. Koch. Bodo. 
Instinct animal, ” ” 
Reason, 
Meditation, 
thought, reflec- Bhavana, ay 
tion, the act, 
Consciousness, 3 ” 
Reasoning, ratio- ” % 
tination, ; or 
Debate,argument, Bada baédi, Raijalaiyu, 
Memory, Phom, Shutriing, 
Bouwa, Shit- 
Forgetfulness,  Béphom, ringgeya, 
Sensation, } Dishapan, Dasmanno, 
physical, 
Perception, 
mental, or, Phom, Gashomanno, 
Apprehension, 
Quantity, ” 3 
Degree, ” 7 
Quality, Gin, is 
Number, Ganti,, Shanno, 
Time, limited,  Bélé, Béla, 
Place, ditto, Than, Niipthi, 
Circumstance, e 
Tope Bovaut ” 
Condition, : 
oe Gati, Dasha, ” 
Constitution, 
Temperament, > Swobhau, o 
Nature, 
Manner, the how, Doul, Prakar, ‘3 
Occasion, the 
when, ; 2 a 
Object, end in Bishoi, * 
view, 
Reason, the , 
human, why, Hétu, Sobob, ia 
Cause, causa Kéran, . 
causans, 
Effect, conse. ]- 
ey it ‘s } a Py 
ecling, affec- : 
tion, ruitots Maéyé4, Wanna, 
Parentalaffection, Maya, Wanna, 
Filial ditto, Maya, Wanna, 
one eo Prém, M6h, Wanna, 
atit 0- ‘ cath 
dily aerire, } Udhar, Gashojayui? 


13 
Dhimdl. 


” 


” 


Dopka warka, 
Phom, 


\ Phomminthd, 


Dishaménka, 


Phom. 


” 
” 


Ganéks. 
Bela. 
hdl. 


” 


ced 
2 


a” 


Mondhami. 
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Enghsh. Koch. 
Mental desire, ThE 
wish, : 
Motive, induce- 


Tent, \ Sobob, kdron, 
Intention, por- 
pose, design, > Sobob, Nimitt, 
aim, 

Endeavour, at- , 
tempt, Chéshta, Ant, 


Act or deed, Kam, Kormo, 
Dispositi : 
position, Mizég, 
temper, 
Behaviour, 
couduct, h 
Demeanour, Chalan, 


manners, 
Habit, wont, Chal, 
Practice, use, Chal, 
Custom, usage, Bhés, Dastir, 
Use, ee Bhég, 


of, 
Use, mere act of, ‘ 
Disuse, cessa- 

tion of, \ 2 
Abuse, wrong use, $3 


The material . , 
elements, } Panj Bhut, 


Earth, the ter- soles 
rene element, \ Prithivi, 


Earth, land, Sy . 
terra firma, \ Mati, Bhimi, 
Soil, cultivable, Sérdk mati, 


Mould, S4rik mati, 
Mazi, Sarik mati, 
Mud, Kad, 
Dust, Dhiilé, 
Manure, Sar, 


Stone, a frag- ai an 
ment of et aie! 


Gravel, the heap, Kankar, 
Rock, the mass, Pathar, 
Clay rock, alu- 
mina, 
Potter’s clay,  Kumbhalermati, 
Limestone, 
rock calx, 
Chalk, Khérimati, 
Lime, prepared, Chin, 


3 


3? 


Bodo. 
Gashojayt, 


at 
» 


a3 


Habba, 


Bey 


Ha, 
Hasharhé, 


» 


cz) 
Tabdd, 
Taduti, 
Tasar, 
Onthai, 


% 


Onthai, ; 
a 
Aithaliha, 


33 
Ed 


Dhimdt. 
Mondhani. 


” 


Er) 


» 


” 


Mu 


Bhandi. 
Bhandi. 


ay 


Kadéd, ‘ 
a” 


Sar. 
Unthir. 


EP) 
Unthir. 
Chikthali Bhandi. 

” 


” 
0 


VOCABULARY. 


Enghsh. Koch. Bodo. Dhimdl. 
Quick-lime, Alwa, Jhiyi, » ” 
Sandstone rock, 7 » ” 
Sand, loose, Balti, Bala, Bald. , 
Flint rock, silex, Pathar, 9 ” 
Gun flint, Pathari, 9 ” 
Glass 9 Kénch 9 ” ” 
Soda, ” ” ” 
Alkali, ” 2? ” 
Acid, ” ” ” 
Rock-salt, a ” 

Salt, any, Nin, Sankhyri, Désé. 
Saltpetre, Jaikhar, ” ” 
Borax, Sohaga, ” v3 
Sulphur, Gandarak, 9 ” 
Antimony, a Par’, Ff os 
mercury, 
Arsenic, ” ” ” 
Tale, Abor, Alongbar, Balapat. 
Mica, ” ” ” 
Chrystal, Bilour, ” ” 
Mineral ore, Dhatu, 3 
Gold, Séna, Sona, Sona, 
Silver, Ripa, Ripa, Ripa. 
Tron, Léh4, Shir, Chir. 
Copper, Taémha, Tambo, Tambo. 
Tin, Ranga, ” ” 
Zinc, Jasta, is 53 
Lead, Sishé, Pe 3 
Pewter, P) ” ” 
Brass, Pital, 55 5 
Bell metal, rr a i 
‘a aa Parbot, Tajo, Ra. 
A plain, Dang, Photér, Mayen, Dhaidhaika. 
A hill top, Mathi, Khrd, Piving. 
A. hill side, Majha, Géjér, 
A hill base, Gor, Khibo, Lélé, 
ec aa, Thérbéni, Tegra ?* Sing biri. 
oe. ea Dhaidhai dénga, Phtar, Dhaidhaika, 
Dry. uplands, - Dangi, Iagiing, Tika, 
Low flooded Doh 

lands, » } alla, Dohala, 4 
A valley, large, Khéal, TWakor, A 
A valley, smajl, Khal, Ilékor, 7 
A ravine, Dhordhora, 6 


* Torest, and Sing bam the same. 


16 


English. 
A forest, 
A jungle, 


Copse _or- 
brushwood, 

A sandy waste 
or desert, 

A marsh, 
swampy slain, 

A quagmire, or 
quicksand, 

Water, 

Salt water, 

Fresh water, 

Tide, 

@cean or sea, 

A river, 

A great river, 

A rivulet, 

Still water, 

Running water, 

Coast or bank, 

Bay or inlet, 

A canal, 

Aqueduct, 
small and 
crude, 

A torrent, 


A rapid, 


A. water-fall, 
A lake, natural, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koch. 
Sal bavi, 
Jhar bari. 


Dhiidéia déanga, 


Dhasna, 


Jal, 
Néna Jal, 
Mitha Jal, 


rey 
EP 


Nodi, 

Bada nodi, 
Chota nodi, 
Dhi pani, 
Bohonti pani, 
Dhédani, 
Ghéné, 
Danra, 


Shan, 


Tarang, 


Khirkhiria or 


Bajna, 
Dhordhora, 
Jhil, 


A pond, natural, Khari, Dobha, 
A tank, artificial, Diggi, Choka, 


A wave, 
A stream or 
current, 


Dhéya, 
Sont, 


A spring, natural, Bhul, 
A well, artificial, Chi, 


A fountain, do. 

A bridge, 

A ferry, 

A ford, 

Ether, the ele- 
ment, 


Air, do. 


air, 


Dhara, 
Khorkhoti, 
Ghat, 
Ghit, 


y Déwé, 


Batas, 


Wind, pa Batés 
: atas, 


Bodo, 
Tagré ma, 


Thiri hagra, or 


Hagr4, 
Joulia, 


Tlagting ? 
Dalbéri, 


Habring, 
Doi, 


Dédi (water), 
Ddi gédét, 
Déisha, 
Dongo, 

” 
Doijing, 
Minh 

o 


Phoiri, 


” 


Doibajana, 


Dhéngi : 
Déba, 

Pd 
Doi dha, 

a3 
Bint, 
Dodi khor, 
Saikhdng, 

3? 


a” 
Nokhorang, 
Bar, 

Bar, 


Dihimitl. 
Sing béri, 
Dincha, 
Thapsi. 
Tikar. 


Chi. 


Chi (ditto. ,) 
Badka Chi. 
Mhoika Chi, 
Déngi, 
Phoika Chi, 
Chéngsho. 
Ghékana. 


” 


Réhi, 


td 


Dhéngi ? 
Déba. 


Chiko dhés. 
Régha, 
Bhi, 


¥ 


Bhirma, 
Bhirna, 


English. 


Storm, tempest, 


Atmosphere, } 
weather, 

Bad weather, 
Good weather, 
Cloud, 

Sunshine, 
Season, 

Spring, 

Summer, 
»Autumn, 
Winter, 

The rains, 

Rain, 

Drop of rain, 
Shower of rain, 
Thunder, 
Lightning, 

Tal, ° 

Snow, 

Frost, 

Thaw, 

Dew, 

Mist or haze, 
Fog, . 
Fire(theelement), 
Temperature, 
Feat, caloric, 
Cold, 

Fire, any, 
Flame, 

Smoke, 

Tire place or} 

grate, J 

Forge, 

‘Fy@nace, 

Kiln, 

Oven, 
7 Stull, 

Fuel, ° 

Wood, . 
Charcoal, 
Cinders,* 
Ash&, 

Twf, 

Cowdung, 
Straw, 

The human body 


VOCABULARY. 
Kocch. Bodo. 
Dina, Barhuirka, 
Samay, Din, 


Bira samay, 
Bhalo samay, 
Mégh, 
Ravad, 
Samay, 
Basant, 
Grish samay, 


PP 
Jay samay, 
Barsh kal, 
Pani, 
Top, 


a7 
Charak, 
Deva chilak, 
Pathar, 
Uém, 
Pala, 
Galay, 
Sit, 
Kha, 
Kuiha, 
Apni, 


Grish, 
Jay, 
Agni, 
Jala, 
Dhiina, 
Akha, 
Aphar, 
Bhatti, 
Bhatta, 
Akha, 
Bhatti, 
Khor, 
Lakri, 
Anpra, 
3 
Mish, 
Chokyi, 
Chan, 
Lara, 
Gotor, 
D 


Tlamma din, 
Gham din, 
Jaindi, 
Shanding, 
Din, 


” 
Galam baitar, 

” 
Gajing battar, 


Nékhé, ” 


» 


» 
Kharammo, 
Ma phitino, 
Krothai, 

2 

3? 

33 
Nihiv, 

23 

Pal 


Wat, 


» 
Gidiing, 
Gajiug, 

Wit, 

Wit chalai, 
Wakan doi, 

Dou dap, 

Wag dap, { 
Wal gadip, 


ted 


Doudap, 
Bhati, : 
Bon, 
Bon, 
Tlangir, 


sf 
Tdtopla, 
tha, 
Mashokhi, 
Maijigép, 
Modo, 


7 
Dhimat. 


3 


Din. 


Mav ella din, 

Jilka din. - 
BB) 

Sind. 

Din. 


a3 
Sa ké din. 


‘e ” 
Chiimko din. 
‘ a3 

Wai. 
v” 


ab] 


> 
Kapli pi. 
Uuthiv. 

od 

PEI 


‘ 
#32 


Nihari. 
oI 
” 


Mén. 


Bhémka. 
Clitinka. 
Mén. 
Métika, 
Divina, 

Mén dhoke, 
Mén ponitho, 


Bhati. 
Mising. 
Khitang. 
Angra 


33 
Chai and Lé6. 
Chapra. 
Pid kolisha. 
Nara. 
Dhér. 


18 
English. Kocch. 
The head, Miva, 
The limbs, Ang, 
The skin, Chamra, 
The hair of body, Rom, 
The hair of head, Chili, 
‘The neck, Gardhan, 
The throat, Tutt, 
The arm, all, Hath, 
The truearm, Béhtn, 
The fore arm, Nalli, 
The hand, ath, 
Tél4, Akhai or 
The palm, Nakhai, : 
Hathér pith, 
The back hand< *Nakhai or 
Akhai, 
The finger, (any,) Angul, 
The thumb, Budi angil, 
The wrist, Hather lid, 
Finger nail, Khdl, 
Thumb nail, Khol, 
The leg, all, Thénga, 
The true leg, : 
oa: } Mékché, 
The thigh, femur, Chérd, 
The knee, Hatwa, 
The ankle, Théngér lid, 
The heel, Giidara, 
The foot, Bhéri, 
The toe, any Théngér angil, 
Great toe, Budi angil, 
Toe-nail, Khilké, 
Sole of foot, Tala, 
A joint, any, Lili, 
A bone, any, THarwA, 
Flesh, muscle, Mésang, 
Blood, Léhi, 
Blood vessel, Sir, 
Sinew or tendon, 3 
The face, Miukh, 
The eye, Chakhi, 
‘Bhe eye-brow, Bhi, 
The ey@lash, Chakhi nda, 


' Néshimé, 


VOCABULARY. 


Bado. 
Khor, 
Bigtr, 
Khomon, 
Khanai, 


Garang ba, 
Nakhanti, 
Yagdo, 
Nakhénti, 
Akhai or eas 


khai, 


} Thalka, 


Bikhtng, 
Nashi, 


——_ 


Nagédé, 
Nashi gir, 
Naéshi gnir, 
Gndthéng, 
Yadoi, 
Phénda, 
Hénthu, 
Yagréng, 
Yaphé doudoi, 
Yapha, 
Nathéng nashai, { 


Nashi m4, 
Nashi gir, 
Taélkha, 
Jéra, 
Bégéng, 
Bidat, 
Thdi, 

Sir, 

Rota, 
Mikhing, 
Mogon, 
Mishigwy, 
Moishrém, 


Dhinél. 


te 
Pirin, 


Dhailé. 
Moisht. 
Poshom. 
Nirga. 
Toto. 
Khirbéha. 
Khir, 
Baha, 


Khir. 
Tala. 


Géndi. 


Khiirsing. 
Mengta 
sing, 


Khdltg.” 
Khdita. 
Khékoi. 
Khékoi, 


Whilléng. 

WhialtengTirhui. 

Khoi génti. 

Giuidni. 

Khékdi. 

Khékoi ko khur- 
sing. 

Amabindi. 


khur- 


x” 
Khirsing tala, 
Génti. 

Har, 

Béha, 
Hitti. 
Jhiré. 


Rhiai, 
Mi. 

Mi pité. 
Mimi, 


* Ns frequently a superadded and often « commuted letter. 


English. 
The nose, 
The nostril, 


The forehead, 
The check, 

The chin, 

The ear, 

The beard, 

The mustache, 
The mouth, 

The lips, 

The teeth, 

The jaws, 

The tongue, 
The palate, 

The chest, male, 
The breast, fem, 


The nipple, 


The hip, 


The buttocks, 
The anus, 

The penis, 

The testes, 

The vulva, 

The womb, 

The back, 

The belly or front, 
The stomach, 
The bowels, 
The navel, 
The liver, 
The lungs, 


The heart, 


The gall-bladder, 
The spleen, 
The bladder, 
The kidneys, 
The skeleton, 
The back bone 
or spinal co- 
lumn, 
A rib, any, 
The scull, 
The brain, 
Marrow, 


VOCABULARY, 


pn? 


Koech. Bodo. 
Nak, ela a 
: ; olong or Gii- 
Nak ka bind, { aie 
Kopal, Jobom, 
Gal, Khoulai, 
Thitdli, Khikhép, 
Kan, Khom4, 
Dadhi, Dédhi, 
Dadhi, Dédhi, 
Mikh, Khougé, 
Thot, © Kusithi, 
Dént, Hathai, 
Chouw4, Tligmé, 
dJivha, Chalai, 
Tala, Jéerkhing, 
Bikh, Jarbi, 
Dadhya, Jarba : Abi, 
Thomona Ale Maa oF 
@ Ahérbintht, 
Chord jor’, { rns kani 
ecng, 
Tholmé, Kithithai, 
Koti, Khibt, 
Chént, Chichi, 
Bicha, Ladoi, 
Maing, Chiphé, 
Bacha dhikri, — Bishakhd, 
Pith, Bikhing, 
Pét, U'ddi, 
Bhéti, Bhindar, 
Lar, Bibi, 
Lébhil, Wathi mai, 
~ Kilja, Bikha, 
Phépheéra, Sompholo, 
Gotma, Moikhiin, 
Pitt, Biklo, 
Tilli, Nokhabtr, 
Péni mitari, Chithdp, 
Gila, Gila, 

a a3 
Lildart, Chinchiri, 
Panjér, Khamihér, 
Khodpri, Khéré hégéng, 
Gidhi. Mdlén, 
Magaz, Mélém, 


Dhimél. 
Nhapt. 
\ Nhapi phonga. 


Kopéal. 
Galbiing. 
Katd. 
Néhathong, 
Dadhi. 
Dadhi. 
Nii. 

Dilvé. 
Sitong. 
Jambai. 
Détong, 
Niti-ko-kilo, 
Tiimta. 
Titmta, 


i Didi konéishi. 


Whalténg-jora, 


Lishura thiimé, 
Lishura, 

Tau. 

Séshé, 

Li. 
Chénteréng. 
Gani. 

TIémang. 

Pati. 

Téréng. 

Botereng. 

Tiunsing. 

Kiisls, 

Mékecha : khon- 
dang: 

Pita, 


Pani mutsri. 
Kéha 


3” 


Lildart, , 


Panjftr. 
Pirmg * o har, 
Pd nhiti, 


Ding, 


20 

English. Kocch. 
Spittle, Thipa, 
Phiegm, Ghéngér, 
Snot, Singani, 
Turd, huntan, xh, 
Tlorsedung, Ladi, 
Cowdune, Chan, 
Wild beast’s do. Giuh, 
Urine, human, Math, 


VOCABULARY. 


Bodo, 
Jimidoi, 
[lag ardoi, 
Ging gréi, 
Khi, 
Gorainikhi, 
Mishinikhi, 
Mochanikhi, 
Hashii doi, 
Mishinihashit 


Dhinil, 
Thopehi. 
Taka. 
Nhathi, 
Lishi. 
O'nhya-ko-lishi, 
Pid ko lishi. 
Khina ko lish. 
Chicho. 


Cow’s urine, Muth, { doi, Pid ko chicha, 
Sweat, Jhéns, Galam ddi, Bhémti, 
Semen, animal, Brij, Phéda, » Tou ko chi. 
Menses, dtighdsa, Roti chinam, Li-ko-chi. 
Pus, Pijh, Giim6 doi, Bitt. 
Bile, i Bikléni doi, Pito-ko-chi, 
Fat, Charbi, i rr 
Grease or Tallow, Charbi, 3 a 
Gravy, Miasangérras, Bidatni ddi, Béha ko chi. 
Slime, ’ ” 3 
Spray, Phén, i a 
Moutt of birds, Kiirich, 3 5 
Casting hair, 

of beasts, <2 ae ” 
Rust, Mircha, Mamiurkhi, rr 
Mildew or blight, Sdlla, Mairing, Patna. 
Mouldiness, Siwé, Soyo, Souliing. 
Rot, putrescence, Pécha, Géchés, Pach. 
Paring, peel, Chhil, Bigit, Dhalé. 
Lees and refuse 

of expressed >. Sitti: Chimri, Chébi, Chénéha. 

seed, &c. 
Litter, dirt, Kita, Jabér, Jabér, 
Cobweb, Jalshi, Bémidong, . 53 
Hunger, Bhik, Ukidéng, Mhitt. . 
Thirst, Pids, Gingdéng, Chiém. 
Nakedness, Léngtipan, rn 5 
Cold, pain of, Jar, Gajéng, ___ Chiing. 
ae % § Thénrd, ey ri ea Mondhapka. 
Animal heat, fem. Rajh, Giinning, 5 
Libidinousness, _ ee : 

signs } Kan, Chichi thengai, 5 
Gluttony, ” oe ”» 
Drunkenness, fh a 338 
[dle talk, 5 Keéch-kéch, Phétphét, 45 
Foul-mouthed- a 

‘ness or Abu- > Gill, rik } Nai 
sivcness, yee 


VOCABULARY, 


English. Koech. 
Pane bags “$ Makhi, { 


Censure, blame Ninda, 
Praise, approval, Prasan, 
Continence,bodily Jitindrata, 


Continence, y Sila, 
mental, 

Incontinence, 

bodily or sb Tndribas, 
suality, 

Tncontinence, } Mattaté, 
mental, 4 
Virtue, Pin, 
Vice, Pap, ‘ 


Exvor or fault, Ghoti, 

Love, charitas, | Moh, may4, 
benevolence, Chéma, 

Ifate, malevo- Ghin, 


lence, 
Hope, Bhorsé, 
Fear, Tatas, Dor, 
Justice, Dharam, 
Injustice, Adharam, 
Right, just, is 
Duty, ae ry 
Cunning, deceit 

ypourey, Chhal, 
Candour, open- 

ness, 2 
Modesty, shame, Laj, sharam, 
Impudence, Nilajta, 
Joy, Ulash, 
pee Khéd, 

varice, covet- , 

* ousness, Lébh, 


Generosity, li- ’ 
berality, , Dansflta, 


Pride, vanity, as 
Humility, ” 
Industry, Maskat, kismat, 
Idleness, Alas, 

Truth, Sacchouti, 
Falsehood, Jhiitapan, 
Patience, Tap, 
Impatience, Asantap, 


Rage, anger, Préptong, 


Mercy, entle- 
ness, \ Doya, 


, Bodo. 
Chokht spéra 
kothdsondong 
Shibidong, 


49 
. 


> 


Boui, 
23 
Ninohéyé, 
> 
Giytr, 
” 
» 


0 


” 


” 


x” 
Lajyo, 
Laji ringd, 
‘ ro 
Jingd sib, 
” 


2 


Prd 


IIabba moucho, 
Biidong, Bayt, 
Chaléy4, * 
Chaléyo, 

a 


2” 


Wanno, 


Dhimdl. 


Chika, 


Lachi, 


BEd 


Lédér. 
Lédér mantho,. 


as 
3 


a 


”» 


ad 
Lid 
Kémpika. 


Saccha dopka, 
Micha dopka 
22 
a2 


Prd 


22 VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocth. : Bodo. 

Cruelty, say- : w 2 

4 eae y Kotheh Wann, 
Bravery, Tup, Giihuidong, 
Cowardice, Nihtp, Gikho, 
Good manners, 

politeness, Sishtaichar, i 

goa 
Bad manners, A det 

Cie, \ Dashischér, 
Curiosity, 53 mn 
Indifference, 55 53 
Revenge, Bodol, mn 
Forgiveness, Khéma, 33 
Perfidy, Kapat, Chimak, 
Tidelity, a 33 
Jealousy, 35 i 
Sanity, mental, Fr i 
Madness, Pagla pan, . 
Idiotcy, creta- 

nism, ae 2 
Food, victuals, Khérdk, Janai jinis, 
Tatables, Khabar khorék, Jénai jinis, 
Drinkables, Pivar khorék, § Longnai jinis, 
Animal food, Méshong, Bidot, 
Vegetable food, Phalhar, Maigong, 


Fish meat, 
Fowl meat, 


Macch méshong, Gnabidot, 
Miurgh m4shong, Doubidot, 


Flesh meat, Méshong, Bidot, 
Grain diet, Phalhéy, i 
Fruit diet, Phalhar, 5 
Tlot condiments, Garam masila, Py 
Cold condiments, Thanda masila, ‘3 
Water, Jal, Ddi, 
Fermented liquor, » Jou, 
Distilled liquor, Madh, Pitika, 
Milk, Didh, Didi, 
Buttermilk, a3 5 
Whey, Mathé, 45 
Ghee, Ghii, Ghii, 
Curds, Dahi, Didu, 
Roast or gril- “, . 
led fests } Bhaja, Manbai, 

Boiled flesh, Jhél, Bidai, 

apbeef, Gaiko masang, Miusho bidot, 
Mutton, Bheri ko masang, Ménda bidot, 
Goat flesh, Bakriko mdsang, Birma bidot, 
Pork, Stiwar ko mésang, Yéma bidot, 
Venison, Mriga ko m4sang, Moini bidot, 


Dhimdi. 


” 


Jivédhamka, 
Jivé mhoika. 


” 
Chaka jinis. 
Chaka jinis, 
Amka jinis, 
Beéha, 


Sar. 

Iaiytt Béha. 
Kiya kobeha. 
Boh, 


Chi. 
Ya 


Phatika, 
Didhé. 
” 


Ghit. 
Dahi, 


Khinka béha. 


Jhdl. 

Pid ko béhé, 
Ménda ko béhé, 
Eécha ko béha. 
Péyé ko béha. 
Yénga ko béha, 


VOCABULARY. 23 


English. Koeth. 
Breakfast, 3 
Dinner, ss 
Supper, ‘ 
Clothes: dres8,. Icapra, 
Man’s dress, nese 
Woman’s dress, 3 


Man’shead-dress, Papi, 
Woman’s ditto, 
Man’s upper vest, Pachura, 
‘Woman's ditto, Khar, 

Man’s lower vest, Dhoti, 
Woman's ditto, Phéta, Patani, 
Man’s foot cover, Jota, 
‘Woman's ditto, Jota, 

Cotton clothes, Siikulé kapra, 


Linen clothes, ‘9 
Woollen clothes, Lui ko kapra, 


Silk or st Pat ko kapra, 


Ghiingar, 


clothes, 


A sport, game . 
pass time, z Khélé, 


Chest, 3 
Drafts, is 
Dicing, Pe 
a ae “i 

ard playing, ; 
A can ag - 
Kite flying, - 
A iets (paper. a 
Putting the stone, a 
Tlockey, - 
Wrestling, is 
Fencing ox sin- 

gle stick, } ” 
Ram fights, és 
Cock fights, ‘3 


chase, 
Visiting, so 
ciety, 
An assembly, 


solree, ” 


Afest, | Bg, 


Hunting or the \ Shikar, 


 sakajat, 


Boda. Dhimél. 
Bhiinjani jaya,  Rhéma chika. 
Sdnjiphi moi- f Manjh bélé- 

kham, chika, 
Biléyo moikham, Ditima-chaka. 
If, haba. 
Tliwani TH, Lipid ko Dhaba, 
ach i ey éwal ko Bong 

TLinjouni IT, or bolha. , 
Phali, Paétuka, 
Khéklékdong, oie ko pricha- 
Biichdla, Dhaba. 
Dékna matta, P 
Dokna-glou, , \ Bola 
Gémcha, Dhari. 
Dokna matta, Bolha. 
Jéta, Jota. 
Jéta, Jota. 
TLigtphut, Kapaiko Dhaba. 

3? tay 

a z ” 
Injini hf, i 
Gélénai, Ghallé, 

é 

3»? ” 

”? ” 

” =» 

au” as 

a” ” 

” a” 

” ” 

eB ‘ as 

” a” 

” Py 

PP) La 

thy ” 

a» 2? 

By tha 
Lago manno, = Déhéka. 
Gotha jadong, Dy&Angjor 


Madéihiidiing, p 
(srored,) } Névéchap 


ad 


English, 
An ornament, 
personal, or 
jewel, 
A mirror, 
A bracelet, 
An armlet, 
An anklet, 
A ring, 
An ear-ring, 
4 nose ring, 
A necklace, 
A chain of gold, 
A chain of silver, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koech, 
f 
Gahana, 


Aina, 

Matha, sakho, 
Bahing, 

Khari, 

Angithi, 
Phiilkori kadama, 
Phil, 
Tlasiili, 
Sikal, jhinjivi, 
Sikal, jhinjiri, 


™ 


A precious stone, i 
Diamond, Third, 

Pearl, Moti, 

Coral, Minga, 

Firoza, + 
Animal, Pasi, 

Mankind, Méanushi, 
Quadruped, Charp4ya, { 


Bat, common, 
Pteropine or 
frugivorous 

ats, 

Monkey, Ma- 
cacus, 
Monkey, Sem- 
nopithecus, 
Cat, domestic, 
Male Cat, 
Female Cat, 
Kitten, 

Wild Cat, Vi- 
yerriceps, 
Chaus Lynx, 
Tiger, 
Leopard, 
bee domestic, 
Male Dog, 
Bitch, 

Young or whelp, 
Wild Dog or 
Cuén, } 
Hyena, * 
Jackal, 
Wolf, 


} 


} 


Chamchila, 


; Bogdor, 


Bandor, 


EHitilman, 
Bilai, 

Bilai, 

Billi, 

Bilaiér chdi, 
{Iappa, 


2 
Big, 
THka bag, 
Kiki, 
Kiki, 
Kikurni, 
Chda kikty, 
Kithék, 


Lékra, 
Siyal, 


Bodo. Dhimel. 

a a 

ay oD 
Naching, > Baholi. 

a? ” 
Nashithém, a 
Onti, karan-phal, Onti. 

Nakha phil. Chatia, 

de ” 

oF a? 

” an 
Manushi, Dydng. 2 
Gniéthéng ¢ ws 

then abré, } Didlong-khokoi. 
Bada mali, Chamchil. 
Bilin, Bogdor. 
Mokhora, Nhéya. 
Thia mokhota, ILtihman. 
Moniji, Ménkou. 
Mouji jdla, Din khamenkou. 
Monji jo, Mahani menkou, 
Mouji galai, Menkou ko chan. 
Ilappa, Tappa. 
Méché, Khind. 
Chitia mécha,  Nakshi khiina. 
Choima, Khia. 
Choiméa jolé, Dankha khid, 
Choima jo, Mahani khié, 
Choisya galai, Khia ko chan, 
Chiki, Dincha ko khia, 
Lokra, Lékra, 
Siyal, Styal, 


to 
cr 


Dhindl. 
Khéki. 


Nyt. 


Kalas, 


Ud. 
Naibhyi. 


Chika. 


as 
Naria. 
Dénkha néria. 
Mahani névria. 
Stinding. 
Naria ko shitong. 
Liayé. 
Liya ko sing. 
Paya. 
Dankha piyd. 
Mahani payd. 
Dincha ko payé, 
Kéwata Itya. 
Pia, 
Dankha pia. 
Mahani pid. 
Pit ko chan, 
Dincha ko pid. 
Dit. 
Dankha ait. 
Mahani dit. 


Bina, ze ntl) Chouri pis, 


VOCABULARY. 
English, . aRoceh. Bodo. 
Fox, Khéki, Khak sil, 
Mungoose, tie Alnt 
erpostes, } Bij, Nyilai, 
Civet, large, Vie} agatch gai, Muir, 
verra, 
Civet, emall, } Katés, Gandowi, 
Viverricula, 
Paradoxurus, 
gr Screw-tail, ad es 
‘Weasel, mustela, 5 ” 
Marten, martes, 53 4 ” 
Otter, Lutra, Ud, Matham, 
Bear, Helarctos, Bhoul, Bhéndé, Muiphir, 
Bear, Prochilus, Bhéandi, Khak bhali, 
Ratel, Mesobema, ” ” 
Hedge-hog, ” a 
Musk shrew or} ones, © Chiké, 
sorex, 
Mole, Pari nindt, re 
Elephant, Tiathi, Moidét, 
Male elephant, TTathi, Moidet jola, 
Female elephant, Iathni, Moidet jo, 
Elephant’s trunk, Siiny, Stindi, 
Elephaut’s tusk, Hathi dant, Moidet nipathai, 
Rhinoceros, Génda, Génda, 
His horn, Khég, Génda ni géng, 
Hog, tame, Siivar, Nong yoma, 
Male hog, Pangér, Yoma jola, 
Female or sow,  Pathi, Yomaj Jos 
Wild hog, Banwa star, Tlagrani yoma, 
Manis, Kéwat, Khéstai, 
Ox, tame, Bos, Gdédri, Mishd, 
Bull, Andhia, Miisho démra, 
Cow, Ai, Mnisho ju, 
Calf, Bachrii, Misho galii, 
Bibos or Gaur; Gouri gad, Bans bolod, 
Buffalo, tame, Bhaiusa, Moisho, 
Male buffalo, Ranga, Moisho jola, 
Female buffalo, Séral, Dhéni,  Moisho jo, 
Bison or Yak, Khopoli, { oe 
Wild buffalo Lagi Met 
? nd Bore m 
male, a; sens { sho jola, 
Ditto female, Arni, { ug me 
Antelope, black, Latti, ” 


Ditio 4 horned, 
Ditto Goral, 


oe 
a 


Déinkha dié din 
cha ko, : 
Mahani did din. 

cha ko, 


ho 
ao 


Linglish. 
Ditto Thar, 
Goat, domestic, } 

male, 
Ditto female, 
Kid, 
Wild goat = 
Ifemitragus, 
Domestic sheep, 
The ram, 
The ewe, 
The lamb, 
bi sheep, 
tag, Elaphus, 
Stag, Kusa, 


Cervus, all, { 


Axis, chittal, 

Stylocerus or 
Stilt, 

Musk Deer, 

TIoise, male, 

Mare, 

Foal, 


Rhizomys, 
Lagomys, 
Hare, 
Porcupine, 
Squirrel, 
Flying Squirrel, 
A hefd, 

A flock, 
Tusk, 

Talon, 
Muzzle, 
Horn, 

Hoof, entire, 
oe cloven, 
Tail, 


Fu, 

Hair, animal, 
Fide, raw, 
Tlide, tanned, 


VOCABULARY, 


Koech. 
” 
Chigol, 


Bakri, 
Pétha, pathi, 


3 


Bhéra, 
Bhéra, 
Bhért, 
Bacha, 


Génur, 

Gawaj, 

Harin, 

Miga, 

Phitka khétia, 
Sdkra, 


Kasturi, 
Ghora, 
Ghori, 
Bacha, 
Gadha, 
Khachar, 
Indiv, 
Nakanai, 


Sasai, 
Chéda, 
Dal génora, 


Tanja, jhank, 
Tanja, 
Krk dant, 
Angsa, 
Thatama, 
Singh, 

Tap, 

Khir4, 
Néngér, 
Jhul, 

Rom, Poshom, 
Rom, 

Khai, 

Sdébar, 


Bodo. 
a3 
Birmé, 
Bima jo, 
Birma galai, 
Méish thénga, 


Méndé, 

Ménda phanté, 
Ménda jo, 
Ménda galai, 


} Méchs, 


Khatia phigli, 
Mochi, 


Kastiiri, 

Gorai thingan, 
Gorai théngani, 
Gorai galai, 
Gadha, 
Khachar, 
Injtid, 

Injtid ingini, 


3) 
Injur bringa, 


F EP] 
Shésa, 
Muddi, 
Mantap, 


Phalwa, 
Phalwa, 


33 
Asigtr, 
Githitri, 
Gong, 
Yakhing, 
Yakhing, 
Lanjai, 
Baboi, 
Khaman, ” 
Khaman, 


Bigir, 


” 


Dhindé, 
Ped ° 
Eécha, 


Mehani Eécha, 
Bécha ko chan, 


» 


Ménda. 

Dinkha ménda. 
Mahani ménda. 
Ménda ko chan. 


Génd, y, 
a? 
Yéngha. 
Phiitki. 
Sdkra. 


Kostiri, 

O’nyha. 
Thangant onyha. 
Onyha ko chan. 
Gadha. 

Khachar, . 
Juha. 

Mhoika jitha. 


Boh. 


Sosai. 
Chéda. 
Dal gounra, 


Shikwa ; : 
Jhikwa. 


PP) 
Khirsing, 
Ding. 
Tap, 
Khir, 
Métong. 
Thi. 
Moishi, 
Moisht. 
Chim, 
Kha, 


VOCABULARY. 
"English. Koceh. Bodo. Dhindl. 

Peltry, prepar- ; 

ed furs, ” i) : 
A bird, Pékhi, Douchen, Jiha. 
pias base Singui, Sigtn, Sigiin. 
Eagles, Aqui- re _ 

acer age \ Bij, Douléngé, Uwé. 
ee Tdkés, kairwa,  Douphd, Keirwé. 
Falcons, Falco, Baj, ” ” 
Hawks, accipiter, Baj, . 3 ” 
Kites, Milvus, Chil, Sila, ” 
Buzzards, Buteo, Alichapra, ” ; ” 
Owls, all, Strix, L. Pécha, Doukha, Pécha. 
Goat-suckers, Bhirki, Dou thimpho:, Thadav. 
eral and Nak-kata, Dou blakhivy, Nak-kata. 
cron i Sén kow4, Dou khating, ra 
Mees as: \ Matchréngé, Doundthit, ” 
Paar ee sae Patréngé, Mathlanka, ” 
Haoopoes, Up ae Bénia bdhi, Dou khanjong, 4 
pa, ae 
Sun birds or ae 

Neetarinea, \ Madh chisi, as i 
ee ea 5s oe i ie: 
Horn bills, Bu- atl LAlyt ou ching, hy} 

cores, Thikil kl, Don wing, Lénja. 
Barbets, Bucco, % Dou khin thilo, Hucuk taka, 


Thrushes, Tur Aecayi vt 
“dus, Lin; \ Béswivri, 
Chattering 
thrushes 
Garrulax, 


Orioles orman- } Tlaldiarim, 


go Birds, 

Bialbils, Démné, 
Harewas = or 
Chloropsis, \ 

Fly catchers, 
Muscicapa,L. > Thépi, 
Macharias, 

Phanbidi, 
Phikti, or 
Tiny Sylvians, 


Svlvia antia. 


op Sath Bhai, 


Choti pokhi, 


Akaisikai, 7 


a 


Golia sin khoudi, Gdéididdi. 


” a 
Bult, 7 
» rd 
cE ord 
Théphléng, Lati tipa, 


28 VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Dahils or Cop- 
sychus, 

Syémas or Gril- 

ivora, 

Stone Chats or 
Saxicola Pid- 
das, or Si- 
She 


Wag me) Mo- 
tacill 8, 
Khanjans or 7 Chitkdn, 


“} Doyal, 
i 


” 


Dhoubinis, 
Tit Larks or 
Anthus Ma- 
saréchi, 
Butcher Buds 
or Lanius, L. 
Black ditto or 
Edolians, Cuv. 
Cotton Bir ds 
or Grauculus, 
Magpies, Iitta, 
Jays, Garrulus, 
Crows, Corvus, 
Grackles or 
Mainas Gra- 
cula, Lin. 
Starlings, Stur- 
nus, Lin. 
Weavers, Ba- 


Bharia, 


Chatélk, 
Jhéncht, 


oe 


Sard, 


as a ee enn eee 


yas, Ploceus, Chonch, 
Amadines, ie gue 
Amadina, Sw. Chua pani, 
Thick  billéd 

finches Pyr- > Ram goura, 

rhulines, 


Common finches, Goura, Chonch, 


Sparrows, Passer, Géonr4, 
Finch Larks e 
Pyrrhulanda, 


” 


Larks, Alauda, { Khiipdria chil- 


chihia, 


Parrots, Téta, Tota, 
Parrakeets, ae Patani 
24, Paloornis, abe, 


Swinging Par- 


rsdn | Latan Si, 


Psittacula, 


Koech. 


Kag, Kows, 


Khokséro, 


Botto. 
Khirjéng, 


od 


Phirsi, 


Dou Shibing, 


Phiringa, 
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Gigliging, 

Dou kha, 

Dou sari, 
a 


22 


Thin, and 


Dousit, 


Ghor Chokha, 


+ 


” 


Bathé, 
Pritani, 


Dhimdl. 


Chitkon. 


” 


Chéiitia. 


” 


Thergogo. 


3 
Kowa. 


Sard. 


\ Pini ‘ 


Tota. 


Noltia. 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocch. 


Wood-peckers } 
Picus, Lin. > + Kita te 


Walking Cuc- 
koos or Ma- 
hokas, Pheeni- 
cophaus cum 
centropus &e. 


Black Cuckoo: 
or koils tp Kail, 


Dema chor, 


dynamys, 
Common Cuc-$ py, 
koo8, f Cried, 
"Pigeons, com- Pard, 
mon, 
Pigeons, gree 
Vibngo, C a Hariwél, 
Turtle as Ghiigu, 


Peacocks, Pavo, Mair, 
Pheasants, 

Phasianus, \ 
Fowl, Phea- 

sants or Kali- 

ches, Euplo- 
comus, 


Fowls, gallus, Chérha, 
Wild fowl, Ban chorha, 
Domestic fowl, Chorha, 
Cock, Mirghé, 
Hen, Mirghi, 
Chicken, Chéngna, 
Partridges,per- Tithar 


dix, Lin, 
Quails, Coturnix, Batoi, Bhati, 
3-toed quails or 


Léwas, ae 
Bustards, Otis, ” 
Indian Bus- F 
tards or charaj, } Déber, 
Gidicnemusaut 
or Carvinacks, ie 


Plovers, chara- arr 
drius, Lin. } Nitali, 


Lapwings, Va- 

nalus Lea i Gangtitli, 
Curlews, Nu- 

menius, ” 
Tbises, Ibisaut, ee ae. 


Choktl ding, 
Kéch ke chia, 


Bodo, 
Don théna, 


Pario, 


BAjd, 


Douthd, 
Dou tai, 


a2 
Dou girit, 


Dou mashar, 
Dou imashar, 
Dou or Tau, 
Dou jola, 
Dou jo, 

Dou sya, 


Dou thitiri, 
Dou bathar, 
x as 


” 


Don déber, 


a 
y 


Sétmar, 


3) 


» Kado-) Kado ghéka, 


20 
Dhimdl, 


a” 


Bidhéng. 


Parho, 


ILaritdl. 


Ghigt. 
Khonja. 


a 


Kia. 

Chi \ kid. 

Kita, 
Dhaingai kia, 
Bhindi kia, 
Kéé chan, 


Tithfri, 
Miigim, 


a9 


° 


” 


Daber. 
9 
3) 


Gang titi. 


” 


Kédo phdka, 


30 VOCABULARY. 


Lnglish. Koceh. 
Tantali, ” 
Demoiselles, Se 

Anthopoides, } Sits; 
Cranes, prus, Sdras, 


Storks, Ciconia, Laglag, 


Adjutants a Tare], ies 


Leptoptilos, 


Jabirus or b Théngil, ¥e 


Myeteria, 
Gaping storks me 
Anastomus, nt Lohdjang, 
Tierons, Ardea, . 
Little while 


herons or E- > Bagla, 
grets, 

Sand-pipers, } 
Tringa, Lin. 

Stilts or  Tli- 


Ly 
- mantopus, ie 
Snipes or Sco- 

lopax aut, es 
Gallinules or 

Water ITens, * 


Jacanas or Parra, [ééni, 
Spooubills or 

abil, 
Flamingoes, 
»Pheenicopte- 3 
rus, 
Gulls, Larus, L. ‘5 
Terns, Sterna, L, Gangchila, 
Grebes, Fulica, ry 
Divers, Plotus, 
Pelicans, 
Corvorants, 
Geese, Anser,” Tangs, 
Ducks, Anas, = Tangs, 
Teal, a a Guts; 


dula, 


a 


a 
Bhért, 
Cowar, + 


Egg, Dima, 
Yolk, Kismé, 
Shell, Kholta, 
Feather, Pakhana, 
Down, 

Plume or quill, hdl, 
Beak, bill, Thét, 
Wing, Dén4, 
Tail, Phéché, 


Boda, 


Doubo, 


Naishako, 
Tlangs, is 


Tangs, 


33 


Dou doi, 
Giimd, 
Dou doikhon, 


Dou ging, 
Khougé, 
Kéng khong, 
Lanjai, 


Dhimdl, 


Hangs. 
Hangs, 


Tdi, 
Kékalai. 
Kholta. 
Pakhana. 
Mitisha. 


Thétwa.. 
Daim. 
Météng. 


English. 
Nest, bird’s, 


Den, wild beast’s, Khor, 


Amphibia or } 
Reptiles, 
Alligator, 
Crocodile, 
Tortoise, land, 
Ditto, water, 
Lizards, generic, 
Monitor or Géh, 
Snakes, 
Python, 
Coluber, 
Cobra, 
Toad, 
Frog, 
Fish, all, 
Carp, 
Mullet, 
Tel, 
Séran, 
Soulf, 
Boali, 
Ekdhdnga, 
Phalli, 
Kivsé, 
Chittal, 
Crustaceans, 
Crab, 
Prawn, 
Oyster, 
Cockle, 
Muscle, 
Snail, any, 
Shelled snail, 
Nude snail, 
Shell, any, 
Insects, 
Beetle, 
Fly, 
Gad fly, 
Spider, 
Butterfly, 
Moth, 
Bee, 


Wasp, 


VOCABULARY. 
Kocch. Bodo. 
Bhasa, Bithop, 
Mids, 

33 ” 
Kiimmir, a 
Thon oui, ” 
Dir, Khiibch“ng, 
Péni match, Géltap, ' 
Khaklas, Léma khandai, 
Giihi, - Miphé, 
Samp, Jibo, 
Ajangor, Jibo yiit, 
Dhamna, Bord, Jibo danda, 
Gohoma, Rial, 
Kotarai, Imbi chitro, 
Hal, Imbti béngla, 
Match, Gua, 

Réhi, Ruhi, 
Bamiij, Lingdir, 
Soul, f . 
Thénd, Khang kill, 
Phalli, Gn laibd, 
Kis, Karsa, 


Chittal, 


os 
Kakor, 
Niché, 

Prd 
Giz, 
Sambiik, 
Syaltina, 

3 

33 


Poké, 
Dhandhania, 
Machi, 
Dans, 
Makor, 
Chitti, 


Kuikti, 
Mohtimachi, 


Bhémérdl, 


”» 


Kan Ehinrai, 
Gna thiit, 


ao 
Syamak, 
Larai, 
Khorikata, 
Jinai khong, 


Er 


»> 
Impho, 
Khi brima, 
Kibrtitma, 
Thampoi, 
Dangso, 
Béma, 
Kantéild, 
Kantedla, 
Béré, 
Tamri mira, 
Choréma, 


{ 


al 


Dhimil. 


Riha. 
Ghiktt. 
Chénddéd. 
Koiya. 
Painhia, 
” 
Bord. 
Kétrai. 
dla, 
Tifytt. 
Ruht. 


Bami. 


Thdna, 
Gachi. 
Kirsé, 


Kha. 
Tanhia, 


” 
Chiidar, 
Diidiikri. 
Lotét. 
Jhdl téng. 
Lotét. 
Kholtd, 
P6ka. 
Bhinduvi. 
Dhikuri, 
TMinhas 
Doha. 
Makra, 
Chitti. 
Chit tia 
Shida. 


| Baghi. 


32 
English. 
‘Hornet, 
Moschito, 
Bug, 
Louse, 


¥ en, F 
rasshopper, 
Locust, 

Ant, 


Termite, 
Centipede, 
Scorpion, 
Earth worm, 


Intestinal worm, 


Leech, 

Fish scale; 
Fish fin, 
Fish gill, 
Spider’s web, 
Cacoon, 
Caterpillar, 
Chrysalis, 


Imago, insect, 


Tloney, 
Wax, 
Beehive, 
Fur, 

Silk, 
Wool, 
Vegetalia, 


Grains or Ce- 


realia, 
Rice, dhén, 
Rice, choul, 
Rice, bhat, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Rye, 
Buck wheat, 

Fagopyrus, 
Millets, 
Kidrém or 

Kiutdriva, 


“VOCABULARY. 


Keech. 
Baghi, 
Mosho, 
Uvras, 
Nakuni khia, 


Chotka, 
Pharing kikti, 
Théri kikti, 
Nuti pipara, 
Vi, 
Chiari, 
Chéra, 
Pét chéra, 
Jali, 
Aisha, 
Déna, 
Kankéshi, 
Jalshi, 
Thishf, 
P6ké, 
Lata, 
Chitti, 
Madhi, 
Mém, 
Chhat, 
Pasham, 
Résham, 
Rom, 


? 


} Lékhi, 


} 
} 


Jowér or Karbi, 


Janéra, 


Bajara or Bajra, 


y 


Dhan, 
Choul, 
Bhat, 
Gohom, 
Paiva, 


Bodo. 


Béré khéngyrai, 


Thémphoi 
pangjang, 
TOW, 
Théma, 
Tiphiid, 
Chitki, 
Gimagran, 
Guyong, 
Mocha ram, 
Hasha brai, 
Rai khin, 
Chélémlé, 


Khanchiri, 
Phila, P 
Bédlou, 
Gné bigtir, 
Gna gang, 
Galpha, 
Béma déng, 
Bithdp, 
Chikri, 
Bithop, 
Chikvi, 
Gdddi, 
Mishiitha, 
Bojélép, 
Khomon, 
Phat, Indi, 


: Khomon, 


Prd 
Lokhi, 
Mai, 
Mairong, 
Maikhom, 


Gohom, 
Phoira, 


Dhimal. 
Tokra, 
Jaban. 
Uris. 

} nit. 


Chutki, 
Jhariak. 
Jharvidp. 
} Nha mii. 
Uri. 
Tamia. 
Doria. is 
Chiara. 
Chamdha, 
Aisha. 
Bhir. 
Kan kashi, 


i e ” 
Thishi. 
Poka. 


* ay 


r] 
Sharti. 
Priring. 
Chatta. 
Moisha. 
Résham. 
Moisht. 

“a 


Lokhi. 


Bhiko 6m, 
Unkhi, 
Om. 
Gohom. 
Poira. 


’ 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Koceh. Bodo. 
Kodo, 1 8 ” 
Marit’ or Marwa, Marwa, Thekoro, 
Tangan or 

Tangni, se 2 
Kangani, ” ” 
Sama, 9 ” 
Chini, toy : 3 
Kodai, 3 ” 
Makara or Ma- \ 

kaya-jal, - me 
Bhatwas, ” 4M 
Pulse, Dals, + Dal, Kalai, 
Mattar or Peas, Motor, Shobaima, 
Kayau, ditto, ” ” 
Channa, Bat kalai, But, 
But, ” ” 
Réhla or Rawla, K 9 
Arhar or Rahar, Arhal, Khokléng, 
Khésari, Khisiri, Khisivi, 
Urid, Thiakori, Thakori, 
Kalai, Mash, Wiasdéng, 
Mash, ” cy 
Ming, Ming, Miukh kalai, 
Riurthi or Kulthi, Kuithi, Kuilthi, 
Mast, Masuri, Misuri, 
Mét or Méthi, 45 js 
Bhiringa or : 

Bhring-r4j, 3 2 

Textine MatErisss. 

San, Son, Son, 
Pit, Pata, Navjai, 
Bhing, Bhing, Bhang, 
Mityj, Maja, oP 
Tisi or Alsi, Tisl, ie 
Sémal, Simla, Sydmli, 
Kapés, the plant, Kapas, Khiin phing, 
Baréach, a3 i 
Manwa or Malwa, Marwa pat, 3 
Resham, TResham, a 
Tasar, + Indi,* 
Wool, Poshom, Khomon, 
Oil plants, a 
Tori, Tir, Bishwar, 
Rai, Rai, os 
Sarstin, Sdrsyé, Bishwar, 
Tisi, isi, 43 
Til, Til, Sibing, 


33 
Dhimdl. 


bed 
Mandi. 


Fy 


Kalai. 
Ghontal. 


3s 
But. 

Ped 

* »” 

Lahav. 
Khisiri. 
Thakori. 

a3 * 

x”) 


uy 
Kilthi. 
Miswi. 

td 


LE 


Son. 
Pata. 
Bhiing. 


a 


” 
Lishing. 
Kapai sing, 

» 

3) 

» 
Indi, 
Muishi. 

a3 

AP) 


J ingshé, 
Mééshé,. 


* Wald silk worm, different species from that whieh yields 'Tasur. 


F 
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English. 


Dana or Pést, 
Réndi, 
Kiistim, 
Nimb, ' 
Mohwa, 
Naril, 
Greens, 
Karbtiza, 
Tarbiza, 
Kohara, 
Lowka, 
Kaddt, 
Khira, 
Kankara, 
Karéla, 

Sém or Shin, 
Bokla, 


Léba or Lobia, 


Bord, 
Chichinda, 
Tardi, 
Palwal, 
Béngan, 


Ninué or Ge- 


nora, 
Paling, 
Palag, 
Poi, 
Chourayi, 
Roots, edible, 
Ming phalli, 
Pékchi, 
Arwi, 
Ali, potatoe, 
Pind dlu or 
Banda, 


Sakarkand, 


Spices and con- 


diments, &c. 
Tlaldi, 
Adrak, 
Ukh, 
Tambaki, 
Paun, 


Gatch mirich, 


or Cayenne, 


Large or Cap- 


sicum, 


VOCABULARY. 


Kocch. 
Posot, 
T’nda, 
Kasim, 


33 


Nariydl, 
Torkari, 
Khorminj, 


ao 

Kimla, 
Lahi, 
Kaddu, 
Swis, 
Bangi, 
Kdilla, 
Chima, 


o 


Béré, 
Didheédsi, 
Toroi, 
Paral, 
Béngan, 
Ghéré, 
Paling, 

a” 
Poi, 


33 
Koandmil, 


a2 


Man4, i 
Ali, 

oP] 
Rangéld, 
Masala, 
Halad, 
Ada, 
Kisiyér, 
Tamki, 
Paun, 


} Morich, 


Bada 
Morich, 


Bodo. 
Phosto, 
E’nda, 
Khisim, 

: ” 
Nalikhor, 
Moikyi, 

gs. 

3 
Khakla, 
Lou, 

Thai syimt, 
Thai béng, 
Udashi, 
Gorshi, 


a3 
Shobaima, 
Tlangi, 
Jinkha, 
Phanthou, 
Phalla, 


od 
7 ” x 
Moi pharai, 


Tha, 


” 
» 


Maina, 

Bilati Tha, 
” 

Tha guna, 


Ad 


Tfaldoi, 
Tlaijéng, 
Kusiyar, 
Tamki, 
Phitai, 


Banjaliit, 


Dhindl, 
Pos. 
FP’ndi. 


Sar, 


Lahti. 
Thaishi. 


5 a 
Korla. 
Chénsé. 

a3 


33 
Ghonta. 
Didh cési. 
Toroi. 

23 
Béngan. 
Ghéra. 


4 
Ghing. 


Lin. 


Mana. 
Bilati Lin. 
” 
Tg lin. 
” 
Yiingai. 
Yénkhé. 
Kitsiyay. 
Tamki. 
Paun. 
Morchi. 


\ Banjalitthopa, { eo 


English. 


Lahsiin, 


Pidz, 

Jird, 

Long, 

Tachi, 

Kala mixich, 

Jowain, 

Jaiphal, 

Sémph, 

Sdnt, 

Pipal, 

Dyes, 

Nil, 

Kiistim, 

Halcti, 

Tund, 

Munjit, 

Bakim, 

Al, 

Supari, 

Kath, 

Tést or Téns, 

Génda, 

Tfarra, 

pe &e. 
ikh (poison), 

Bien, ) 

Singhia Bikh, 

Harina Bikh, 

Diidhia Bikh, 

Téjpat, 

Lal chandan, 

Dhiipi chandan, 

Chayraita, 

Jainti or Bhiit- 
kés, 

Jata mangsi, 

Trees, genevice, 

Sisi, 

Sakwa, 

Timd, 

Sagwan, 

Babil, 

Khair, 

Bans, common, 

Bans, small, 


VOCABULARY. 
Kocch. Bodo. 
Roshan, Hele shamb- 
ding, 
Pidj, Pitgi, 
Jira, Sy 
Long, Long, 
Tlachi, 3 
Golmorich, Jéti morich, 
Jowni, Jowni, 
Jdiphal, ‘S 
Gwimiri, Gwaimiin, 
Sdut, 3 
Pipli, Chimphrai, 
Rong, is 
Nil, Nil, 
Kiisiim, Khisiim, 
Tialad, Acho (plant), 
PP) PE) 
Manjit, Mai jitti, 
Bokom, 55 
a” ” 
Supari, Shiiphari, 
Kath, Kwoiro, 
n ” 
”» ey 
Tarra, Silikhé, 
” 33 
Bish, Bish, 
etd ” 
Singhia, Singia, 
Hlarina, Tlarina, 
Didhia, Ruth, 
Tejpat, Thejpat, 
Rakt chandan, Chandan, 
Dhiipi, Chandan, 
Chirita, Khibitfta, 
a3 a 
Jata miasi, ne 
, Phing, 
Gicch, Péd, Bon rhb 
Sisrong, Sisrong, 
Sal, Sal, 
ths SB) 
a ” 
” ” 
Khairy, Kwoiro, + 
Bans, Wi, 
Bish bans, $3 
B,2 


o 


Dhimil. 


Roshan. 


Tangd. 


” 


Ling. 


34 
Golmorehi. 
Jowni. 


” 
Gwanitiri. 


n 


Pipli. 


” 


il. 


, e a3 
Taidha. 
Tanawa, 
Mai jatti. 


”» 


EE] 
Shiiphdvi. 
hair. 


+, 


Torkstt. 


” 


Ning. 


” 


Singi. 
Tarina, 
Tih, 
Théjpit. 


as 
Chandan. 
haba, 


” 


” 


Sing. 


Sisrong. 
Sal, : 


Khair. 
Ph-sing. 


mF 


36 VOCABULARY. 

English. Koech, Bodo. Diuméat, 
Bént or Cane, Bénth, Raidong, Radhi. 
Champa, Champa, Champa, Champa, 
Sémdl Simla, Sydmli, Losing. 
Réndi, large tree, ” rf ” 
Mohw4, ” » a 
Sahaynd, Raikhanjan, sy FP 
Nimb, im, Nim, Nim 
Barr, Bor, Bor, Bor 
Pipal, Pipol, rs Fr 
Pakar, Pakuri, * ” 
Adambar, ” ” ” 
Palds or Dhak, Panis, Phalis, Palas. 
Madar or Ekonia, Madar, Mindari, is 
Jamalgota or ae 

Bhagrénda, \ Kénikél, ld v 
Sij or Euphorbia, Siji, Batho sijo, Sijo. 
eras } Nara sijd, Maibéng-sijd, 5 
Asoka, 7 sy 
Tal, Tal, Thal, Tal, 
Khajiy, Khoj, “5 i 
Naril, Nard, Nalikdl, ” 
Stipari, Supari, 33 33 
Adhastipari, * n 7 
Am or Amba, Am, Thaikjo, Torsé. 
Amrid, ” ” ” 
Sharifa, ” ” ” 
Kita, Atta, a * 
Katahar, Kathal, Khantal, Damshé, 
Barahar, Bohor, i ” 
Narangi, Santala, Santara, ” 
Nimbi, Jémfir, Cholonga, Choishé, 
Bair, Bobori, Boigri, Bégri. 
Tit, ” ” ” 
Imi, Tétali, Tetali, Tetéli, 

Thak, ‘ 
Kala, Kollo, Laiphing, \ Yomphi. 

Parts or Puants. 

Grain, Kokhi, Lékhi, Lékhi. 
Straw, Pial, Jigép, Natan. 
Chaff, Patan, Giibi, ” 
Bran, Ankari, Gindoi, Akandi. 
Stubble, Nara, Jigdp, Nara. 
Efusk, Tisi, Jiizal, Tisi. 
Pod, long, Chéir, Chocha, Bejéng; Thikra, 
Round capsule, Chétir, ” 
Ear of grain, Shis, Shis, Shis, 


VOCABULARY. 37 


English. Kocch. Bodo. Dhamél. 
Barb or ear, Singa, Khisling, Siinga. 
Stalk, Gatch, Biphang, Sing? 
Rind, Chilka, Bigitr, Chonché, 
Pulp, Mas6, Modom, Béha. 
Core, Séns, 7 9 
Seed or stone, Bichi, Bigot, Bichi. 
Flower bud, Korha, Tropidong, Korha. 
Flower, Phil, Biba, Lhép. 
Pollen, Bhiséng, Shimt, Dhila, 
Fruit, Phal, Bithai, Siha. 
Root, Sikor, Roda, Shikér. 
Bole or stem, Solsol, Grid, Gora, 
Bark, Chal, Bigor, Cham. 
‘Wood or timber, Manja, Bénphang, Manja. 
Branch, Dal, Talai, Daléng. 
Leaf, Pat, Lai, Bilai, Lhaba. 
Grass kind, Trin, Taroi, gangsho, Dinchandimé. 
Creeper kind, Nééshi, Edndong, Lédshi, 
Air plant kind, Laut, Rétt, Biad, Alogrot. 
Reed kind, Batali, cers rae Batali. 

: Tlokola, Nangdorbilai, : 
Rush kind, Taronyu, { Thaiai, } Tokola. 
Gum, Atha, i 
Glue, Atha, mn - 
pie tis of Dhiind, . i 
Ditto ditto Saul, Dhuna, Dhjind, Divina, 
Prepared ex- 

tract, Pitch or} 5 $3 ia 

Tar, 

Juice, any, Ros, Bidai, Singkocht. 

Gab or gluten, Gab, 53 ‘i 
Narurat AND Pourricat Tins, 

A man, Beta cho, Iltw4, Waval. 

n yes Beti choa, Tiinjou, Béval. 

n infant, ‘ ; 

Satae, Chés, Galai, * Chan. 
ie a Chena \ Gotho,t Dhémka-chan, 
Amature man, Gdbhir, Sholou, Whintéka, 
Amature woman, Gabhi, Sikhlou, Whéantéké. 
A dry nurse, Dai, * 3 is 
A wet nurse, Dai, Bima bétul, , Mousi ama, 
A midwife, Dai yani, $5 as 
A bride, Kwoina, Bihi, Kaina, 

A bridegroom, Bor, Bishai, Bor, 


* All young, + Iluman young only, 


38 VOCABULARY. 
English. Kocch. Bodo. Dhinal. 

A husband, Bhatay, Bishai, Ké, 
A wife, Méghi, Bihi, Be. 
A widow, Rand, Randi, Randi. 
A widower, Randra, Baliinda, landra. 
An orphan, Mouria, Mouria, Mowria, 
A virgin, Kumi, Sikala, Dhani. 
A whore, Nati, a Py 
A whoremonger, Laphandar, ” ® 95 
A. corpse, Mori, Gathdt, Stka, 
A sexton, buri- 

er or burner, 2 4 3 
A mourner, as 3 53 
Parent, Janam jata, Bipha, Aba, 
Child, Béta, Bisha, Chan, 
Guardian, a 45 3; 
Ward, 3 3” ” 
Minor, HP is a 
Bastard, Jarwa, Bipha yonga, Pe 
Adopted child, Posh béta, Dharam Bisha, Poshya chan, 
Tleir, Waris, Khinigir, Harkhin, 
Ancestor, Pirht, Pirhi, 35 
Descendant, Choa réchoa, i 5 
ae a Gtr, Térkhin, TWérkhtin. - 
ae ees 9 ‘s PF 

insfolk or ; 

: Giishti : 
relatives of bps ase Giishthi, 
blood = and Pp Stttimbh, - { ao naan. | Tai ko diang. 
marriage, aes 


Ndéni manushi, 


Own family or 
household, } Alabds, 


Sako gtithi. 


prcaar i Purldg, Malaicho, Boom. 
TLouseholder, Giri, Giri, Gra, Giri, Gra. 
L ascetic, Bairagi, Tlouria, 
ther, Bap, Apha, Aba. 
other, Ma, Aya, Amma. 
rother, Bhai, Bida, Yolla, 
ster, Bahin, Bina nou, Rima. 
pon, Béta, Bisha, Chin. 
Daughter, Béti, Bishti, Chimdi. 
Boy, Chéngra, Tliwa gotho, Wajan. 
Girl, Chéngti, Tlinjou gotho,  Béjan. 
Pat. grandfather, Aju, Abo, Aju. 
Grand child, Nathi, Bichou, Nathi, 
Mat, grandfather, Nana, Abo, Aji. 
Pat. \- , os 
ee ae } Abo, Aboi, Ajai. 


VOCABULARY. 
English. Koech. Bodo. 

Mat srendine’ | Néaiy Aboi, 
Father’s sis- ‘ : 
ter’s cat Pisha, Amal, 
Father’s sister, * Pisai; + Anoi, ; 
Father’s brother, Jétho, Khiré, | Ayong, Adoi, 
Brother’s son, Bhatija,, Biyaddi, 
Mother's brother, Mama, Amai, 
Mother’s sister, Mashi, Maddi, 
Sister’s son, . Bhagind, Banaicho, 
Brothers y Bhatiji, Biyé doi, 


daughter, 


Sister’s daughter, Bhégini, 


Pat. Cousin, 
Mat. Cousin, 
Father-in-law, 
Son-in-law, 
Brother-in-law, 
Sister-in-law, 
Foster brother, 
Foster sister, 
Friend, 
Enemy; 
Neighbour, 
Stranger, 
Patron, 
Client, 
Partner in 
trade, &e. 
Fellow caste man, 
Own mney} 
natal soil, 
Fellow coun- 
tryman, 


Alien, foreigner, 


Host, 

Guest, 
Traveller, 
Master, 
Servant, 
Debtor, 
Creditor, 
Freeman, 
Slave, 
Predial slave, 
Menial slave, 
Born slave, 


Dada, Biba, 
Dada, Baba, 
Babaji, 
Jamai, 
Séla, 
Sali, 
Diidhia Bhai, 
Diidhia Bahin, 
Sakhi, 
Bairi, 
Pasporsi, 
Noudhia, 

a” 

32 
Lid, 
Bhagidra, 
Lkjatia, 


Janam Bhim, 
Désbhai, 


Pordési, gz 


Ghorgrihasth, 
Sohor, 
Porbasia, 
Minib, 
Chikor, 
Dhirua, 
Mahajan, 
Sadhin, 
Banda, 


? 
Béndé, Bandi, 


22 


Biya noi, 
Ada, Agai, 
Ada, Agai, 
Apha, 

Bija madoi, 
Bibnéng, 
Bibning, 


33 


33 
Gishthi, 
Bairi, 
Gyati, 
Alashi, 

EP 

a 


Rannai, 
Jéngni Botd, 


Jongniraijo, 


Jougni, ‘ean 
manushi, 
Gttbiin = raijoni 
ménashi, } 
Barthéin hodong, 
Aldshi, 


a3 
Gra, 
Arpho, 
Dharjay4, 
Dharhoua, 
a”? 
2) 
as 
” 
3? 


39 
Dhimal. 
Ajai. 
Pisha. 
Pisai, 
Jétha, Dado. 
Bhatija. 
Mami. 


Moushi. 
Bhigina. 


Bhatfji. 


Dai, Yolla. 
Dai, Yollax 
Jtiwas 
Mhavaa., 
Sila. 

Sali, 


ted 


PED 
Taikodiing. 
Bairi. 

» 

” 

o 

” 


Bantha pahi, 


” 


Tai ko réjyo. 


Nal sakha, 


Bordjyo-ko- 
dyang. 

Geyoipika. 
Chaliléhé. 
Gri. 
Chakor, 
Dharehdika, 
Dhérpuka. 

+ 

ay 

n 


40 VOCABULARY. 
English. Koch, Bodo, 

Bought slave, » 

Domestic servant, Kaméil, | Arpho, 

Male ditto, Kaméil, 7 

Female ditto, a 2 

Mistress of ' 
Tlouse, Ma- > Girthani, a 
nager, : 

Steward, out- * 
house mana- > Dédnid, 7 
per, 

Sovereign, Raja, Raja, ® 

Subject, Praja, Porja, 

King, Raja, “ 

Noble, Killin, ’ 

Peasans, et Dheékara, 8 
geois, 

Gentlemany, Killin, * : A 

Plebeian, Dhékara, 9 

Landlord, Giri, Gri, 

Tenant or wate ; 
Leaseholder, } Mastajiz, Gra, 
Tunter, Byadhi, 35 
isherman, Matchid, ‘ Mala, Jalua, 

; Gwal, Sapél, } 
harden, { Majathi, Qwal, 
poli \ Kirsan, Chasa, Poryja, 

Gardener, Mali, ‘5 

Tlived labourer, Kamla, Bhéran boyo, 

Ploughman, Tlalwaha, alwa, 

Merchant, : ae 
wholesale, \ Dhoni, ‘Méhéjan, 

Trader, retail,- Dokani, 7 

emai, Sarvéfi, S 

aler, 

fn Khingta, . 

Manufacturer, : ay ” 

Artizan, crafts- Pte Fae 
man, Mistri, Dagra, 

Artist, liberal, — Silpiwar, 


Priest, cleric, 
Layman, laic, 


Piijak patak, 


Dééshi, -Dhémi, 


» PP 
Giri, Gosain, 33 
Thdla, Bhogot, 53 
Puréhit, Pituohit, pitas Pee 
Bitar, } Puijari, } Dédshi, Dhami, 
Vitch, male, Dakin, Tliwa daina, 
Ditto. female. Dékini. Tfiniou daina. 


Dhimdl, 


a me 
” 
a” 


” 


a3 


a 


Raja. 
Porja. 
ad 
FED 


a 


a” 


_ Giri. 


Giri. 
33 


Jaélua. 
Gwal, 


Porja. 


Bénihér. 
Halwat. 


Mahéjan. 
” 
»” 


” 
Bed 


+ 


49 
Dédshi, Dhami. 

ao 

a2 

BEd 


‘Dédshi, Dhami. 


Dhaina, 
Mhai. 


VOCABULARY. 
English. ” Kocch. Bodo. 

Sor aan Khot komi, 

grcerer OF MA- J Jadugar, Jén- . 
gician, ' ay 
Diviner or au- ; 

gur, ” 2»? 
Astrologer, Jétshi, * % 
Fortune-teller, Nat, Band, ” 


. Jhér phiink ‘ 
Exorcist, *&, oie \ Ojha, 
Clerk, scholar, . 

man of letters, } Pondit, . 
Teacher, ard, 9 
Learner, ‘Sish, ” 
Minister of state, Mantri, Dewan, 
Prime minister, Mdl mantri, Fr 
Finance ditto, Diwan, Diwan, 
Law ditto, Dharmédhikéri, oe 
Foreign ditto, » . 
Envoy, ut, ” 
Judge, Lawyer, : 3 
Umpire, single, Sflis, s 
Jury, Panchayat, Panchéti, re 
Pleader, attorney, Woék‘l, Wokil, 
Plaintiff, Phairédi, ai 
Defendant, Asémi, , is 
Witness, Gowa, Saki, Ysat, 
Civilian, % FF 
Soldier, Sipéhi, Siphai, 
Officer, is rr 
Private, iy Ke 
“Cie in: } Sénapati,” » 
Sailor, Boatman, Kédnia, Malléh, 4 
Physician, Rojhé, Ojhé, 
Surgeon, rR s 
Druggist, Pasari, Pakhéli, 
Poet, Kabiraj, 

Painter, Malékér, Mali, 
Architect, os ® a 
Sculptor, $3 3 
pe Géin, ‘Ms 

ason + ’ q 
Hous wilder, Mistri, Thavui, 
Miner, quarrier 

for metal, ” 7 
Stone quarrier, 9 5 


Stone cutter or 
Engraver, 


Ojha. 


Dewan. 


Diwan. 


Didmi. 
Wokil. 


Hot 


Tsat, 


Siphai. 


Dhimal. 


Ojhs. 


g 4 


Mali. 


Ne 


Dart. 


Al 


42 VOCABULARY. 


_ English. Koceh. Bodo. Dhimédt, 
Metallicengraver, 53 " olay 
Smelter, ry} 2? ” 
parti a Kimhiél, Kiimhdl, Kémhél. 
Tile maker, a 2 ‘ ” 
Thatcher, Chal, Nukhiim lépgra, Sadémka, ° 
Carpenter, Bardi, Shiitar, 35 
Potter, Kimhér, Khim, Khimar. 
Smith, Kamhay, Khimar, Kamar. 
Tronsmith, Kémhar, is e 
Coppersmith, Kémhar, $5 % 
Brazier, y Kémhar, rn es 
Pewterer,' Thatéri, Thatéari, Thatéri. 
_Bell maker, 33 3 4 

: Gold & silver- Bania, Bania, Bania. 

smith, 

Cutler, Kamhér, ‘s o 
Cook, Bhandari, a5 > 
Bayber, Nowa, Nowa, » Nowa. 
Taylor, Dorji, 3 95 
Shoemaker, Chimar, Chimaér, “3 
Quirier, Tanner, Chtmar, + 34 
Miller, 5 ve 

Oilman, Tél, Téli, Teli, 
Dyer, Rangsaz, 5 5 
Confectioner, Bowri, Bhajari, Bowri. 
Butcher, Kassai, *5 ” 

' Baker, ‘i . és 

» Distiller, Sindi, Sindi, 3 
Brewer, - 3 5 
Turer, ” ” ” 
Cloth-printer, Seer y i 
Spinner, Pe Khinlidong, Kapai kétika. 
Weaver, Ténti, Joléha, Dégra, Dhéwa thirka, 
Basket-maker, ‘Héri, Dém, % PA 
Cordwainer, a 5 35 

7 Assrract Forms or Asove Nouns. 

Carcase, animal, Mér4, Gothoi, Sika. 
Corpse, human, Méré, Gothoi, Sika. 
Sex, Ling, jati, is 
Male sex, Piling, a a5 
Female sex, Stri ling, 6 5 
Age, how old, — Boish, Boish, Boish. 
Birth, sheer, Jonom, Jonom, Jonom. 
Infancy, Chéa béish, Gothobla, Diidtidém boish, 


Childhood, Chengra bdéish, Khat pirgirblé, Wajan boish, 
Paberty, Gabdr béish, Jholou she, Whéanté boish. 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocch. Bodo. 
ue om decre- \ Budha boish, « Byaibla, 
itu : 
Youth, Jéén boish,  Gothobla, 
Parturition, Phorébé, Upzidong, 


Delivery, ac- : 
couchement, . es 

Baptism, naming, Janam kdshti, Miingtldna, 

Seene vee Géni Maikhamddéé 
ned state, Bhat chidni, ai 7 


Toga. virilis, \ 


wy 


coming of age, 3 ” 

the mere fact, 
Marriage, mere | eng, Habba, 
Wedlock, state of, Bibéhota, ” 
Celibacy, Abibéhota, ” 
Virginity, 2, ” 
Whoredom, Kosobgiri, ” 
Divorce, ” » 
Courtship, 3 ” 
Betrothal, Somond, hats, 
Burtal, mere act, Mati déva, Gotiphopnin, 
Cremation, ditto, Jolava, Goti syounin, 
Mourning, Ae , 

atate of } Chiid, Badia, 
Progenitorship, ” ” 
Ancestry, ” FP) 
Succession or 

line of Inhe- és » 

ritance, 

ionship of 

i upofl somond, 7 
Ditto, of mar- 
wisge : y Somond, ” 

itto, of adop- 

tion, } Somond, ” 
Legitimacy, 

state of, 7 a 
Bastardy, ditto, a - 
Adoption, ditto, * 
Status by birth, Jati, Jati, 
Status by voca- 

tion, y Béwésa, 3 


Lineage, race, 
stock, sect, » Bongs, kul, Bodo,* 
tribe, clan, 


* Own name of own race, 2. e. Mécch, 


G2 


43 


Dhimdl. 
Wiaréang boish. 


Whinié boish. 
Chanjénka, 


be 
Mingtapika, 
Omchika. 


Béhot. 


, 


Bhéndipika, 
Médika. 


Chita, 


Jati. 


Jatt. 


44 VOCABULARY. 


Linglsh. Koeeh. Bodo. Dhimdl, 

Class, order of 

ten, } Boron, yt 9 PP 
Vocation, 

means of live- > Réjgdr, Rogar, Rojgér. 
lihood, . 
Profession, li- ‘ 

beral art, 2 ¥ ” 
Craft, art, me- Par 

chanical, Kérigani, id 7 
Trade, com- P 
iereiallatabass Béspér, Béphér, Bépar, 
Service, menial, Chakari, Chakari, rm 
Friendship, Désti, Lagigaman, Nalstikha. 
Enmity, Dishmani,"Bair, Gasho brépdong, Montahika. 
Neighbourhood, Pr a3 ” 
Partnership, re ” PT) 
Fellowship, any, Sangat, » » 
Fellowship of Ekiétyat. : 

caste, anya, ? ee 
Ditto of trade 

or craft, ” ay 
Freedom, Sadhinta, ” ” 
Slavery, Gdlémi, ” ” 
Sovereignty oye 

status or act, Rajat, 22 %? 
Subjection,status, Projapan, 9 a 
pe hal Kilinta, P : 
Peasantry, 

Bourgeoisie, Ajati, kaminta, $5 Pr 
ditto, 

Nomade or tps 

erratic state, \ Pétlésht, ” a 


Agricultural or | Khodkésht, 
fixed state, Grahasthi, 
Proprietory \ 


class, landed, " ga 
Tenantry, status, ” 2 
Priesthood, Dédshi bla, 

status, \ ne Dhami blé, \ 
Laie state, 35 3 
Muvistry of state, Mantrigari, ¥ 
Clerkship, 

scholarship, ry ” 

act or status, 
Guardianship, ” ” 
Pupuage, mi- 

nority, \ sg se 


Ditto procession, Kathulia, 


Ancestral rites, 


Shradh, 


* 
a2 
ee 


VOCABULARY. 45 
English. Koech,. Bodo. Dhamdl. 
Prorgssions AND Traps, Deraiss. 

Religious — - fe : 

ministration, ” : 
Convocation, 

religious vs} Dharm Sobha, ” » 

sion, 
Doctrine, ” +8 » 
Discipline, ” ” ” 
Rubric, ritual, ” ” ” 
Tleresy, ” ” » 
True faith, a 2 3 
Miracle, Aschorj, ” ” 
Calendar, Pattra, ” ” 
Date, Térikh, Tithi, 3 7 
Lucky day, a ” oy 
Unlucky day, 2 ” » 
Festival day, Bhojer din, 55 iy 
Fast day, Upésaker din, ” ” 
Religion, Niyom, Dhorom, Ném nisht, Ném nisht{, 
Sin, Pap, Pp, Pép, 
Repentance, } Péstan, Jingdstd, rr 

remorse, . 
Forgiveness, 

remission of ” 5 35 

sin, 
Purification, Shiidan, Udraibai, Shidhér jéhika, 
Purificatory rites, Shtidh kirya, © Phardl chdibai, Dédjal patia. 
Impenitence, Ogyén, Jinga sta, Ogyén. 
real Jét maéran, Y¥6t girbai, Jéti sth. 
Conscience, 5 i a5 
Salvation, Rakyé, . Rakya, Ting. 

F Ee pee Nas, ee * Nasti, Nas. 

iligious rite] Korom kiryé, 

or aoe, S, : Bhés, Kampaké, 
Natal rites, Jaman kirya, Uptan bhos, Sy 
Baptismal rites, N&m korom, Mingdono, a 
Weaning rites, Bhat chuéini, ie di shai, “I Chanéém chapai. 
Toga virilis Chia’ korom, 

rites, Haiindm, a a 
Marriage rites, Bibéh kirya, Tfabba bhos, Bihou paké. 
Marriage pro-] pings ines eer 

cession, oirati, Boirati, Boirati. 
Funereal rites, Maran kirya, Machou bhos, Sika bhos, 


? 
3) 


46 


Enghsh. Koech. 


Public worshi 
at a temple, a Piya, 
Offering, Porsad, 
Burnt-offerg,  THdm, 

Bloody offerin : 
or snerific, a} Bali, 
Isht ptja or 
domestic wor- 

ship, 


Kil pija et 


Isht pija, 


a 


ancestral pe- 
nate worship, 
Prayer,petition |, 

t' God \ Sitharan, 
Thanksgiving, 


PourrrcaL ADMINISTRATION. 


thanks to God, Titi, 
Church ser- foe og 

vice, prayers, Paja pat, 
Ditto preaching, Pat, 
Witchcraft, Déhinpana, 
Exorcism, Jhér phink, { 
Treaty, Dhorom patra, 
War, Larai, 

Peace, Saluk, 

Tax, Khajana, 

Land tax, Khajana, 

House tax, Bhitari khajana, 
Capitation tax, Pe { 
Customs, tax on ; 

external eit Masi, 
Tax on con- 

sumption, ex- $ Abkéri, 

cise, 
Tax on fairs, Géndi, Tola, 


Tax on manu- 
factures, Ex- 
cise, 


Pigs duty 
internal > Séyar, 


» 


nis 
Tribute from 
foreign states, 
Tax on office- 
bearers, 


bry 


+ 
3) 


VOCABULARY. 


Bodo. 
, Madai hodong, 


33 


Bro 


Thoi hyd, 


3) 


Batho stharan, { 


PPT 


Madai hodong, 


Dain hobba, 
Ojhé nainu, 
Ojhé hobba, 


Danj alai, 
Misha mishi, 
Khajana, 
Khajana, 


Dau ganti, 
Bangda lekha, 
Ghat kouri, 


Dhimdl. 
Dir puja. 


Hitti. 


Waring 
sohoran, 


beréng 


Dir puja. 
Dhin paké. 


Bhiupi, 
Naparaéli. 


P » 
Larai. 


Khojana. 
Khajana. 


” 


} Ghongwai. 


a3 


Stindini khajana, Siindini khajana. 


Gandi, Tola, 


3 
* 


Ghat kouri, 


Géndi. 


Ghat ko kouri. 


VOCABULARY. 


Enghsh. Kocch. 


Bodo. 


JuprcrAL ADMINISTRATION. 


nent Hak, Nisaf, 


tights, 
Punishment of 


S4sti, 
wrongs, 

Plaint, Nialish, 
Answer, Jawab, 
Trial, Tajvij, 
Proof, Gawahi, 
Oath, Kasam, 
Ordeal, Poérik, 
Summons, Talab, 
Bail, Jémint, 
Arrest, Dhor pokor, 


Decree, sentence, Hikum, 


Punishment, } Bajai, 
corporal, 
Fine, Doénr, 
Confiscation, Sorbos, 
Hanging, Phénsi, 
Decapitation, Matha kata, 
Imprisonment, Kaid, 
Manacle, oe Béri, 
Watch an ee 
ward, Police, \ Choukidari, 
‘Watchman, Choukidar, 
Contract, legal, Korér méda, 
es hir- ‘Bhara leva, 


Ditto of letting, Bhara déva, 
Ditto of buying, Kinna koul, 
Ditto of selling, Bécha koul, 
pane i ae Bodoli koul, 
Ditto, of carry- 7 
ing, Bhéra koul, 
Ditto of alter- 
ing or manu- 
facturing, 


33 


. 


Ditto of service, Bochormari, 
4 


Wages, Dorméha, 
Lease of land, } 
the instru- Potta, 
ment, Fy 


Verbal promise, Koul, 
Note of hand,  Rukké, 


Dharam bichar, 


Sasti, 
Ardash, 


a3 


Istbla, 
Shémai, 
Phorika, = 
Linghot, : 
Jémuini, 
Ifomdong, 
Sajai, 
Gimakhér ? 
sSorbos, 
Phénsi, 
Dangara, 
Khot, 
Biri, 


” 


Khoral, 7 
Bhara khoral, 


Bhara khoral, 
Baino khoral, 
Phannokhoral, 


Slainokh, 
Bibénkh, 


3? 


Béchérche, i 


khordl, 


a2 


Phaté, 


Khogaino jachyé, 


a) 


4; 


Dhamdl, 


Basti. 
Ardésh. 


Isat. 
Kird. 
Porik. 
Kaiké. 
Jémini, 
Rhim, 


Sasti, 


Chindra ? 
Sorbos. 
Phansi, 
Pal 
Kaid. 
Béri. 


AP 


Khorél. 
Bhéra ko-khoral 


Bhéra ko-khoyal, 
Chél ko-khoral. 
Pikd khoral. 


86-ko-kh. 
Bhar ko-kh, 


» 


B&échor-ko-kh. 


a” 


Potta. 


43 


48 


English. 


Bond, 
Inhented pro- 
perty, 


VOCABULARY, 


Koeech. 
Tammastik, 


\ Wiisi Bhag, 


Own acquisitions, Jéhutiari, 


Dower, 
Appanage, 

aie sent will 
Gift, deed of, 
Sale, ditto. 


Dan, Dahéj, 


cE d 
Dan potro, 
Dan potro, 
Kinna potro, 


Theft, Chivi, 
Robbery, Dakaiti, 
House-breaking, Sindh, 
Murder, Khun, 
Battery, Mardang, 
Mayhem, Ghail, 
Adultery, Chinéra, 
te ; TIoron, 

ther illicit 

commerce, } Horon, 
False witness, Micha sdk{, 
Military admi- 

nistration or p Shastrer bidya, 

art, 
Army, troops, Fou}, 
Cavalry, i 
Tiifantry, 33 
Artillery, 5 
Musket, Bondik, 
Cannon, Tép, 
Powder, Barid, 
Shot or ball, Guli, 
Sword, Tarwal, 
Shield, Dhal, 
Bow, Dhantk, 
Arrow, Tir, 
Quiver, Thorko, 
Ensign, flag, Nishén, 
Mail, armour, 3 
Spear, Ballam, 
Battle, Jujh, 
Victory, dit, 
Defeat, Har, 
Conquest, Dokhol, 


Pillage, plun- 
dey, prize, 


Literature, 


Lit, 


Lirerary ADMINISTRATION, 


Bado. 


” 


Johtintia, 
Jophop taka, 


ry uy 


2 
Khin, 
Shojalaibd, 
Phéjén, 
Dando, 
Dando, 


Dando, 
«Ongé Isat, 


2 


Phoudo, 


Shilai, 
Thép, 
Bardj, 
Gili, 
Toral, 
Dhl, 
Jillit, 
Bala, 
Thémka, 
Nirshan, 


” 
Jéng, 
Dan jalai, 
Dé habai, 
Jén bai, 
Lébai, 


Lit, 


Dinmal, 
” 


a 


Kang ko jokitya. 
Bewél ko téka. 


Khin. 
Dangshika. 


Chin aro. 
Chindra. 


Chinéra, 
Méelké Isat. 


” 


Phouda. 


» 
EE) 


te 
Shilai. 
Tép. 
Barty. 
Goéli. 
Torél. 


Nirshina. 


Khapor. 
Lara. 
Jit. 
Har. 
Dokhol. 


Lit, 


English. 


Knowledge, 

Education, 

Language, 

The alphabet, 

A letter, 

A word, 

A vowel, 

A consonant, 

A sentence, 

Noun, 

Pronoun, 

Adjective, 

Verb, 

Ethics, 

Politics, 

Arithmetic, 

Geography, 

Astronomy, 

Astrology, 

Medical science, 

Grammar, 

A continent, 

Island, 

Peninsula, 

Frontier, 

Boundary, any, 

Boundary mark, 

An epistle, 

A seal, 

A signatnre, 

Reading and 
writing, 

A book, 

A pen, 

Tnk, 

Paper, 

Parchment, 

Naval affairs, 

A ship, + 

A. boat, 

A. baggage 
boat, large, 

A baggage 
boat, small, 

A pleasure boat, 

A skiff or canoe, 

Hull, 

Keel, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koceh. 


Gy4n, 
Sikkha, 
Bhakha, 
Kophalé. 
Akhér, 
Shobdo, 
Phala, 
Akhor, 
Katha, 


Niti, 
Réjniti, 
Génti, 
os 
33 


Baidéli, 
Byakoron, 


Méjhati,, 
Sim, 
Sim, 
Nishan, 
Lékha, 
Mohor, chép, 
Séhi, 
Lékhépori, 
Pruthi, 
Kolom, 
Kali, 
Kaégaj, 


” 


Jehaj, 
Nau, 


Ghérnau, 


Sdérénga, 


Sorongo, 
Sorongo, 
Téli, 


2 


Bodo. 
Gyan, 
Phoréng, ; 
Khouriéng, Rai, 


Sim, 

Sim, 
Nirshan, 
Lékha, 
Chap, 
Mingdan, 


Nitno naino, 


Puithi, 

Kolom, 

Khali, 

Khégaz, Lekhé, 


Nau, 
Jhak, 


Sorongo, 


Sorongo, 
Thélé, 


> 


Dhimdi. 
Gyan. 
Dhirka. 
Dép. 


Sim. 
Sim. 
Nirshin. 
Lékhé, 
Chap. 
Soli. 


> 
oy 
Kolom, 


Kéli. 
Khigach. 


33 
Nawér, , 
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50 VOCABULARY. 


English, Kocech. 
Head, Agaldéhga, 
Stern, Pach donga, 
Hulk, Néér toh, 
Mast, Masti, 
Sail, Pal, 

Onr, Danr, 

Rudder, Hail, 

_ voyage, 
Freight or én bhéw. 
ch be ‘aes, Naér bhara, 

Cargo or load, = Naér bojha, 

Insurance, Bima, 

Medical admi- 
nistratién or > Kavirdji, 
art, 

Disease, Kahil, 

Cure, Arém, 

Prescription, 


Physic, the drug, Dari, Boti, 
A vomit, 


A purge, Jilab, 
Blood-letting, 45 
Pulse feeling, © Nari dékhibar, 
Pulse, Nari, 
Dysentery, Shira rég, 
Diarrhea, Léhii jhara, 
Looseness, mere, Jhdra, 
Fever, Jor, 
Ague, Jor, 
Hepatitis, Koljar bish, 
Asthma, Séshi, Tapani, 
Pulmonary \ Kas 

consumption, : 
Other con- 

sumption, ge- > Sikana, 

neral wasting, 
Belly-ache, Pétér bish, 
ead-ache, Mather bish, 

thalmia, Chékiur béram, 

eh, Chilkéni, 
Elephantiasis, ; 5 
Leprosy, Kudhi, 
Dropsy, Piniliga, 
King’s evil, Karanmiil, 
Goitre, Ghég, 
Measles, Khésara, 

¥ 
Small-pox, Boson, 


Bodo. 


Agal dinga, 
Gor dinga, 
Toli, 
Khérké, 
Phal, 
Boithi, 
O’di, 


Naer bhara, 
Naer bhdja, 


Es 


os 


Biaéd, 
Gabai, 


Muli, 


Shdv nainé, 
Shér, 

Khinai bidd, 
Thoi khio, 
Khigobtyo, 
Limdéng, 
Liimdéng, 
Bikha chédong, 
Dhii, 


Khiasilé, 


Sikan, 


Udi chadong, 
Khéré chadong, 
Mokonhayé4, 
Géchou chorop, 


Dhimdl. 


Théli. 
Pal. 
Odi. 


Titka. 
E’thé. 


, PE] 
O’shar, 
ae 


a2 


Shorkhanka. 


Y. 
Moidan gilka. 
Titi moidan. 
Moidan. 

Misha. 

Misha. 
Tumsing-tririka, 
Seshi. 


Shika, 


Chopka. 


Héman-titka. 
Pirin tiitka. 
Mi tiika, 
Khéa ko ttika. 


Khudia, Khiidia. 

Doining, Chiténghi, 
Golondo, Golondi. 

Lénthi, Khésara. 

Bonthai, 

R4énsmaria. ‘ Boson. 


VOCABULARY. 


English, Koech. 
Pox, Siphilis, Ban ghava, 
Piles, Bindisor, 
Cholera, Bhéd bémi, { 
Swoon or Syn- Thank, 

cope, 
Falling sickness, Tédria, 
Gravel stone in . 
bladder, Pathari, 
A wound or hurt, Ghau, 
A cut, Kata ghau, 
A bruise, Thétali ghau, 
A boil, Dimél, 
A pustule, Phiinsa, 
A pimple, Phatka, 
A fracture of . 
bone, \ Bhéng 4, 
A. dislocation, Jéra léra, 
A plaster, Patti, 
AS ointment or 
faint } Malham, 
A liniment, 
An amulet, 
charm, talis- > Taviz, 


man, \ 
Spell, incanta- 
tion, bewitch- 
ment, 


Khot korom, 


Jontor-montor, 


Méhon, 


Exorcism, Shér-phink, } 
vy 

Omen, Lokshon, 

Auspices, - 


Second sight, 
Evil cye, 


Palmistry 
foctanatelling, 


Horoscope, Jonom pattri, 
Pestle, Lodha, 
Mortar, Sil, 
Bandage, Bandhan, 
Hunter's and nik 

fisher’s craft, } Bhikér, 
Game, the spoil, ” 
A noose or snare, Jhént, 
A net, s 
A sling, Ram dori, 


Bodo. 
Noti garai, 
Oros, 
Wémhdmi, 


Thanpan mara, 


Tai hapmo, 
Tétrid, 
Akhi, 


Garai, 
Garai, 
Khigrima, 
Grigila, 
Chithot, 
Chithot, 


Baibai, 
Jéra lédidong, 
Mili bilai, 

2? 


a9 


Gou khas, 


Dain-hobba, 
Madai hom- 
dong, 


Ojha hobba, 
Ojha naino, 


Biphit, 

% 
Khiga nango, 
Mogon néngo, 


wv 


Gotha, 
Onthai, 
Khétop, 


Mothénii, 
Khdi, 

yé, 
Dingding, 


SL 


Dhimdl. 
Noti péchara. 
Bindisor. 

i Tanka dhaéré, 
Chothat né. 
Tearia. 
Pathari, 
Péchara. 
Péchara. 
Khara. 
Yiimcha. 
Phirkdta. 
Phirkota. 
Bhoika. 

Jora létka. 
Tépahika. 


sy 


Oshor. 


Dhaina paka. 
Mhaidi lagaipi. 
Bhiipi. 

Ojha kim poke. 
Népara éli. 
Jatra éli. 


” 


} Mi nojo. 


Mo 


od 


Gotha. 
Wnthtr. 
Jinka. | 


Shikér. 


Jhént. ™ 
Jalé. 
Dtha. 


VOCABULARY. 


52 
English. Koech, 

A pitfall, Gadh, 
A trap, Dhérphi, 
Bird-lime, * Athé, 
Ierdsman’s Gért bhains 

craft, palan, 
Fac’ \ Thank, Héngé, 
Ticece, Poshom, 
Breeding, act of, Ptishyé kam, 
Shearing, ditto, 5 
Milking, ditto, Chénka, 
Churning, ditto, Méhan, 
Milk-pale, Kéndia, 
Churn, Rahi, 
Shears, Kénchi, 
Fodder, Chani, 
Grass, Ghas, 
Tlay, Khar, 
Agricultural Chiséri, 

art, 

Grains, gene- # 

ek, g Lékhi, 


Grasses, ditto, 
Oils, ditto, 
Dyes, ditto, 
Textile stuffs, 
ditto, 
Agricultural 
products, 
Farming stock, 
Cart, small, 
Waggon, large, 
Carriage, 
Harness, 
Saddle, 
Bridle, 
Sack, 
Basket, 
Pitchfork, 
‘Winnow, 
Filail, 
Sickle, 
Scythe, 


Mattock or y 


pick-ax, 
Spade, 
Shovel, 
Hoe or spud, 


Ghis, Trin, 
Tél, 
Rong, 


\ Sktpat, 
} Khétér jinis, 


Gribasthér s4j, 
Gart, 

Bojhai gavt, 

te 
Saj,* 


3” 


Dhikiy, 
Dhiki, 
Ténra, 
Kula, 


Kachi dau, 


Khénti, 


Kédal, 
Bédhé, 
Déhuki, 


Bado. 
Tikér, 
Dirphi, 

Athé, 

Maishi mitsho 
pushya, 

Phélé, 

Khomon, 

Poshini hobba, 


Srédéng, 
Khéndia, 
Khais, ‘ 
Géngsho, 


Gangsho, 
Jigap, 


> 


Lékhi, ' 


Gangsho, 
Thau, 


Rong, 
- 4 4 
Khiindting, 


Arjin, 


” 


Géart, 
Jhim, 


ehala, 
Khada, 
Thara, 
Chongrai, 


Kéchi, ” 
Khénti, 
Kodal, 
Bédé, 
Doukhi, 


Dhimdt. 
Gadhé. 
Dhérphi. 
Atha. 


Dia pia péshika. 
Jhaké. 
Moishii. 

a3 


Chepké. : 
Khéndia. 


” 
Khaineh. 


° 2, a? 
Naimé. 
Sénkaé naimé, 


a? 


Lokhi, 
Naimé. 
Chiiti. 
Rong. 
Suté, 


Léngko. 


Gari. 
Jing. 
Chala. 


Ri. 
Kah.” 


MF 


Khénte,. 
Kédal. 


: Ghéngér. 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Koceh, 
Bill, 4 
Bill hook, } Din, 
Plough, Thal, 
Barrow, Méi, 
Ploughshare, Phalli, 
Ditto yoke, Yongal, 
Ditto shaft, Nangol, 
Ditto handle, Mithia, 


Landed proper- ae 
ty or estate, } Milik, 


Freehold, Milik, 
Tyara, Jét, 
Leasehold, Gotch, 
Farm, Tjara, Jot, 
Rent, Khajana, 


Contract of rent, Kébiltyat, 


Metairie or Ba} 4 anigri bint, 


tai, 
Horticultural art, - 
Ditto products, Séds, 
Flower, Phil, 
Fruit, Phal, 


Merchant’s craft, Mahajani, 
Merchandise 
oy things in 


barter, 
Bale of goods, Mét, 
Crane, s 
Pulley, ass 
Lever, a 


Capital or stock, Pvinji, 


Profits, Monféfa, 
Price, Dim, 
Market rate, Bhanu, 
Dearness, Sastai, 
Cheapness, Mangifi, 
Barter, Adol bodol, 
Purchase, Kinna, 
Sale, Bécha, 
Banker’s craft, Sharéfi, 


Money, any, *Také kori, 
Coin, Kéltaka, 


Credit, trust, Wdhar, 
Silver coin, Taka, 
Gold coin, Mohor, 
Capital, Piinji, 


Mahajanér jinis, 


Bado. 


*Chékha, 


Tal, 
Méi, 
Phalli, 
J ongol, 
Ningol, 
Miathi, 


Phorjéni rannai, 


Bibar, 
Bithai, 
Bédphar, 


Baiyé jinis, 
Bibéh, 


Ponji, 
Bish, 
Bhau, 
Nirik, 
Monga jai, 
Géer jai, 
Slijalai, 
Phan, 

Bai, 

Baina jinis, 
Koltaka, 
Dhar, 
Taka, 
Mohor, 
Prinji, 


Dhimdl.,, 
FGhéngdi. 
Hal. 
Moi. 
Phalit. 
Jongol. 
Ningol. 
Miathi. 


Adhia-ko-bénta, 


Sds. 
Lhép. 
Stha. 
Bédpar. 


Chol-ko-jinis. 
Bokcha. 


Ponji. 
Oléké, 
Bhau. 
Rakam. 
Janka. 
Lénka. 
Séska. 
Chél, 
Pit. 


a2 “ 
Chol ko jinis. 
Koltaka, 
Dhér. 
Thika. 
Son méhor. 
Prinji. 


* pee raaieel and almost only agiiweultuial mplement of the Méech and Diymal: 


a sort of bill, 


54 VOCABULARY. 


& 

English. Koech, 
Interest, Bidz, 
Loan, letting, Korojdén, 
Loan, borrowing, Korojlén, 
Pawn or deposit, Bandhak, 
Debit, | side of a 
Credit, { account, 33 
Debt, Koroj, 
Payment, Chikti, 
Shop-keeper’s Dokant, 

craft, 
Retail trade, Patkari, 
A measure, Nap, 
A weight, Toul, 
Dry measure, Don, 
Wet measure, Kéanria, 
Measure of bulk, Don, kéttd, 
Ditto of extent, Dighdl, 
Land measure,  Rassi, 


A span, Takor, 
A cubit, Il4th, 
A yard, Gaj, 

A tolah, Tolah, 
A chatak, Chatak, 
A seer, Sé, 

A maund, Man, 
Scales or balance, Tavdzi, 
Steelyard, Tul, 
oma ae Banéi, 


Textile stuffs tits 
or cloths, \ Ténter jinis, 


Artizan’s oraft, Kaérigari, 
Implement, tool, Mistrir hathidr, 


Mason’s craft, © Choporbandi, 
A house, Ghor, 

A story, rr 
Ground-story, . 
Mid-story, 55 
Atticks, * 
Foundation, 3 
Wall, Bard, Tati, 
Roof, Chhél, 
Roof-tree, Marél, 
Supports, Muli, Bowna, 
Door, Dir, 
‘Window, Khirki, 
Staircase, Mai, 


Roomorchamber, Kéthari, 


Bordo. 
Bisha, 
Dhar la, 
Dhar hot, 
Bandha, 
Bé hanéfig go, 
Imbé hanang go, 
Dhar, 


Jopbai, 


” 


Chiyo, 7 
Chiiyo, 


Iachting, 
Don, kaéthé, 
Gallou, 


Khijila,. 


Miché, 
Nélém, 


o 


Phdl, 
Mon, 


Thouli, - 


” 


Déyé, IM, 


Yéoriji, 
Nooniigra, 
N6 


Injir, 
Nukiim, 
Mandaéli, 
Miudda, 
Dwar, 


Jékhlt, 


a3 


Dhimdl, 
Oléhé. 
Dhér rhi. 
Dhar pi. 
Bandha. 
Rhulika, 
Pilika. 
Dhiv. 


Dong. 
Déng. 


Chénghai. 
Don, katha. 
Rhinka, 


Takér, 
Khir déng. 
Baténg. 


Til. 


Saja. 
ae 


86 damké. 
Sa, 


Bérhém. 
Chali. 
Mandal. 
Méling. 
Duar. 


ca 4d 
Pahivi. 
FED 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Koech. Bodo. Dhimdl, 
Bed-room, Stitibar ghar, Mudunai, Néo, Jim ka sa. 
Cook-room, TRandhon sila,  Nishing, G4 ko sa. 
rE oaae Dandi ghor, Mando, Choura sé. 

as ‘> 

sferands, portico, Chili, Chali, Dhap. 
Necessary,cloaca, ae 3 
Out-house, Béhivi ghor, Baira Noo, Bahira sa. 
Zendna, Bhitar bari, oo - 
Courtyard, Agina, Chéthala, Saléng. 
Rule or measure, Nap, Mi, Déngstila. 
Plummet or level, > 3 ” 
Trowel, ” 33 ”» 
Hod, ” os .) 
Lime cement, 3 » 3 
Clay ditto, ” » ” 
Stone quarri- 

er’s craft, \ ” iv in 
Stone graver’s 

cr’ att, ” 3 ” 
Inscription on 

stone, " ad i 
Metal graver’s 

craft, ” ” ” 
poh faa on. 

metal : ” ” ” 
A mould or die, 7 * ss 
A mallet, ” ” a ” 
A graver, a” ” ” 

Miner's .Crart. 

A mine, 2 ” ” 
A vein, ” ” ” 
A flaw, ” ” ” 
A shaft or tunnel, . $9 nf 
A vent, ” ” ” 
Smelter’s craft, iis y ‘i 
Native ore, ‘3 eh i 
Metal, pure, sy 9 a5 
Dross, ” ” ” 
Matrix, ; ” ” ” 
ers me Kuimbéler kim, Kumhalni hobba, 2 
Brick, Ynth, Ynt, Ynt. 
Tile, Khapra, » ” 
Paving tile, <5 ” ” 
Roofing tile, ” ” ” 
Plain brick, o5 as " 
Ornamental do. » ” » 


Brick mould, . rf ” 
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English. Kocch. 
Tile mould, 5 
Smoothing im- 
plement, i 
Carpenter's Barhoi, 
ordft, Suita, 


Carpentry goods, Barhofr jinis, 
nirniture, mets 
Household, } Gharér jinis, 

A door-frame, 

A window-frame, 


3? 
A seat, any, Asan, Pidha, 


Bench, Chingré, 
Stool, Mora, 
Table, ” 
ees or box; } Sanduk, 
Ditto ditto small, 5 
Chest of drawers, ” 
A drawer, ” 


A trencher or 


wooden plat- > Kathua, 
ter, 
Bedstead, Khat, 


Okli Misal to . 
husk rice, \ Cham géhin, 


Wooden utensil, Kéthér hatiyér, 


eae handle, } Dénthé, 

Knife haft, Chiri déntha, 

Spade haft, 

Plough haft, Tlalér miithié, 

Ditto body, Tlalér dénda, 

A plank, Phalé, 

A beam, large, Chékré, 

A beam, small] Jhangi, 
cross-beam, Gél batti, 

A plane, Lénda, 

An ax, Kil, 

A dvill or gimblet Bhavar, 

A turnscrew, 4 

A saw, » 

A chisel, Chouras, 

A hammer, Hathtré, 
Potter’s craft,  Kimbdéler kam, 


crockery, &e, 
A vessel, any, 
Karthen vessel, 


Patra, 
Maétér bartan, 


Bodo. 


32 


Néddm jinis, 


a3 
” 
Kémplai, 
Chaingr4, 
33 
32 


Sanddk, 


Iskédozx, 
” 
2? 


Katha, 
Khat, 
Ular gdin, 


Biphéng, 
- Biphong, 


Kédéler déntha, Biphong, 


ay 


»? 
Phala, 


Sal bénphang, 


} Sili, 


Rid, 
33 


a2 


Baithél, 
Dakhéli, 


Dhimal, 


$4 ko jims, 

a” 

a” 
Takhim. 
Changra. 

a 


»”» 


Sandtik, 


Kathou, 


chat. 

Shim khondi. 
” 

Déntha. 


Déntha. 
Dénthé, 


” 


Phila, 
Silt, 


Sili. 
Diiphé. 


ae 
” 


Chouras. 
Danghaishula. 


Kimhéni hobba, Chokti bonai. 
Pottery arg Kimhéler jinie, Kémbéloi jini, Kéimbél ko jinis, 


Yagdjéng, 
Hani gojeng, 


Bhanda. 
Bhonoiko bhénda 


English + 


“Wooden vessel, 


Metal vessel, 

Large earthen 

vessel to store 
grain, 

Water jar, large. 

Ditto small, 

Earthen cook- 
ing Pot, 

Earthen dish 
or plate, 

Potter’s wheel, 

Shaper, 

Smoother, 

Glazing 
stance, 

Smith’s craft, 

Hardware, any, 

Tronware, 

Copperware, 

Brassware, 

Pewterware, 

Chain, 

Wie, 

Nail, 

Screw, 

Hinge, 

Lock, 

Key, 


Bolt or Bar, 


sub- 


VOCABULARY. 


Koeeh. 


Khatarbartan, { 
Dhatér bartan, 


Goézina, 


Kélshi, 


Basuna, 


32 


” 


Kiimhialer chak, 


Kamhari, 

Kamhiler jinis, 

Léhér jinis, 

Tambér jinis, 

Pitaler jinis, 

Kanser jinis, 

Sinjari, 

Jéli, 

Péch, 

Kabja, 

Tala, 

Chorani, 

Dwardéva 
thi, 

Kanté, 

Ghati, 


la- { 


ron vessel, large, Kadhé, 


Ditto ditto, small, 


Copper vessel 
large, 
Copper vessel 
small, 
Metallic cook- 
ing pot, 
Metallic dish, 
Matallic plate, 


Metallic drink- 
mg cup, 


Bee ree Sen Vaameetneeamechoeee ame 


Lithia, kadhai, 
Dékché, 


Dékchi, 
Dékcha, 


Bogna, 


Batlohi, 


Ban, 
I 


. 


Bodo. 
Bonphéugni- J 
gdjeng, 


3 


Dabar, 


Taiht, 
Tiki, 


Kamérni hobba, 
Rites 

Shorrni jinis, 

Thamdn jinis, 


nh 
Khas&ni jinis, 
Jhinjari, 


Khith, 


Chaki, 

Ani, 

Dwar chinaini 
louthi, 

Angthé, 

Ghata, 

Kharou, 

Lohora, 


{ 


Thémjang, 


” 


Thou or Dou, 
/Khanta, 
Lohara, 


3) 
Thorsi, 
Kirti, 
Thikli, 
ota, 


{ 
1 


{i 


Dhimdl. 
Khatingko bhan- 
da. 


3 
. 


” 


Kalshi. 
Basuua. 


”? 
Chir ko jinis, 
Tamba ko jinis. 
” 


» 
Thinjari. 


Khili. 


Tala, 

Chorani. 
Dwr gtp-ko-lé- 
thi. 


Ghénti. . 
Kadha. 


ae 


Thémjang. 


Tasala. 
éhia, 
Chokoti. 


Thali. 
Bhanda,. 
Lota Bati. 
Tukuri, 


58 


English, 


A pot, any, 
A potlid, 
A spoon, 
A knife, 

A fork, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koeeh, 


Handi, 
Pérstin, 
Tlata, 
Kati, 


Goldsmith’scraft, Baniér kéj, 


Jewelry, 


Gahana, Pata, 


A Janter, 33 
A blow-pipe, Chingi, 
A fan, Pakha, 
Nippes, Chimta, 
Bellows, Bhathi, 
Glow, red heat, Tau, 
Cutler’s craft, ie 
Cutlery goods, 3 
Rasor, Khir, 
Scissors, Kénchi, 
Shears, ag 
Tweezers, Chimta, 
Large knife, Chiré, 
Pocket knife, Chiari, 
Sword, Torwél, 
Dagger, ats 
Arrowhead, Phdl, 
Needle, large, Py 
Srna \ Sti, 
eedle, small, Sti, 
Thimble, Angiishtén, 
Grindstone, San, 
Emeny,. a) 
Barber's craft, Khédri, 
Soap, Sébén, 
Brush, a 
Lather, iy 


Shaving, the act, Khédéri, 


Shaving head, 
Shaving beard, 
Nailparing, 
Taylor’s craft, 
Thread, 


Wax, 

Shoe maker’s 
craft, 

Shoe making, 


Shoe mending, { 


Shoe, 


” 
Nangil kéti, 
Dorjerkam, 
Sata, sutli, 
Mén, 


i Chamérer kém, 
3 
Jita bandvan, 


Jita songot 
koron, 
ta, 


—“_s 


Bodo 
Di, 
Shara, 
Karba, 
Dabs, 


Bautani ‘hab ba, 


2 


si 2” 
ra 
Wichiing, 
LEd 


ot 


3 * a 
Guiding, 
” 


Khir, ‘ 
Khanch, 


Léphd ) = 
Daba, 


Thoral, < 
Bla, Déng, 
Mohan, 
Biji, 


S4n, 


Khorichimbai, 
Chabon, 


”» 


PEI 
Khori chimbai, 


a3 


Asigirhén, 
Tlishigré, 
Kimdting or 
Ding ding, 
Mishatha, 


Dhimdi 


Chokoti. 
Dhakana. 
TTata. 
Katharz. 


ay 
Bania ko kam. 


Sé, 


Chivra. 
Kénehi. 


re L 
Chimti. 


Toral. 


Khépdr. : 
Béndi. 
Béndi. 


” 


San. 


Pdshém. 
Chabon, 


bed 


” 
Pusham, 
3? 


Khtivsing chémi, 
Dhaba joka, 


Shuté. 
Mom. 


Chamérni, habba, Chémér-ko-kam, 


Jota godan, 
Jotaphdsép, 
Jota, 


ay 


” 


Jéta, 


English. 
Boot, 
Slipper or sandal, 
Wooden shoe, 
Leather shoe, 
Straw or grass- 
shoe, } 
Last, 
Awl, 
Cobler’s wax, ‘ 
Cook’s craft, 
Boiling, the act, 
Roasting or 
grilling, \ 
Frying, 
Fire place, 
Tongs, 
Poker, 
Currier’s or } 
Tanner’s cratt, 
Peltry goods, 
Leather, any, 
Tanner’s Vat, 
Tannin or bark, 
Miller’s craft, 
Grinded goods, 
Flour or meal, 
Bran, 
Mill, 
Windmill, 
Watermill, 
Handmill, 
Oilman’s craft, 
Oilman’s stores, 
Oil-press, 
Dyer’s craft, 
Dyed goods, 
Dyer’s vat, 
Dyer’s press, 
Dye, any, 
Red dye, 


Green dye, 


Blue dye, 

Yellow dye, 

Sugar eal 
craft, 

Goor, 


Chini, 


VOCABULARY. 
Kocch. Bods. 

‘ Yapthdng, 
Khorong, as 
Jota, Jota, 
Pharma, ” 
Sa tari, ” 
Réndhon, Chégr4, 
Jhélan, Chongwo, 
Bhunjan, Yauvo, 
Sénkhan, Tangwo, 
Akha, Doudap, Pe 
Chimta, Chimta, 
Kalchul, . = 
Chimérerkam, Chaméarni-hobba, 


Chaémér jinis, 
Cham, 
Nadh, 
Banda, 

x” 
Pisdn, 
Atta, maida, 

hisi, 

Janta, 

bP 
Janta, 
Téliér kam, 
Téliéy jinis, 
Gyéch, Ghani, 
Rongdibar kam, 
Rongil jinis, 
Nadh, 

33 
Rong, 
Lal rong, 


Hara rong, 


Nil rong, 
Pila rong, 


Ukpiran, 


Goor, 
Chini, 


12 


7 hd 
Bigty, 
Dabar, 


” 
Yiindting, 
Yiina jinis, 


Béjéng, 


Telini hobba, 
Phiritni jinis, 
Géché, 


Rong, 

Gaja rong, 

Khénghshiiy 
rong, 

Gochoni rong, 

Gammo rong, © 


Khisyarphérét, 
Mithai, 


Dhimdl, 


23 
Yhamphdi. 
a4 


Jota. 


Gaka, 


+ bed 
Chimta. 


33 


” 


Dhalé. 
Dabar. 


Mhéika,. 
Mhéika jinis. 


Bhis. 


Rong. 
Jika rong. 


Nélpé rong. 


Diiika rong. 
Yoénka rong, 


Kiisyarpérika, 
Mithui. 


3” 


J 


9 


Dhimil, 


” 
‘ a3 

Lal. 
Ghani, 
Ladd bonatka, 
Tééka jinis. 
Babér, 
Khoildro, 

23 

a 


Béha. 


Dipki, 


Dabia. 

Dingri. 

Kathari. 
> 
” 
> 
» 
” 
a 


Saaka, 
Phatika. 


Bhati. 
Bhati. 
Duki. 
Tinda, 


Nala, 
Phatika. 


Rosati. 


a3 


Sabon. 
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Misri, Misr, ss 
Sakar, Sakar, ss 
Rab, Nali, Lah, 
Sugar-press, Gyéch, Géché, 
Confectioner’s, Bhijarer kam,  Ladtidagra,. 

craft, 

Sweetmeats, Mithai, Gédddi, 
Cake, Malpia, Einkrong, 
Comfit, Lai, Lining, 
Lolly—pop, Laddd, Phétta, 
Butcher’s cvaft, Kassaiér kim, . 
Flesh, Masong, Bidot, 
Garbage, ” Chippika, 
re Ai Litmbri 
Slaying Ax, datas’ Thun abri, 
Cleaver, Chépsé4, Phathing, 
Block, Gori, * Dingti, 
Knife, Kathari, Dabé, 
Baker’s craft, Ff 
Bread, Roti, 93 
Unleavened bread a 
Leayened bread, 35 3 
Dough, Gandhan, 9 
Runnet or leaven, rf) ” 
Distiller’s craft, Chilavan, Chound, 
ein i) Modh, Pitika, 
Still, Bhatti, Bhati, 
Receiver or boiler, Bhatti, Bhati, 
Condenser, Adkay, Daihd, 
Cooler, Nadh, Dabar, 
Funnel, 7 8 
Pipe, Nali, Nala, 

5 a is \ Modh, Pitiké, 

rom grain, 

Ditto from 

flowers, } sf #2 
Ditto from 

juices like ” ” 

Toddy, iy 

Brewer's craft, Ubélan, Chongno, 
pees HD rata, Jéni jinis or Jé, Yit. 

4 

Grower's Vat, Matka,- Di, 

er ee 8 } Dhébir kam, ; 
Soap, Sabon, Sabon, 
Tub, Powna, a as 


English. 


Beater, 

Block, 

Dirty clothes, 

Clean clothes, 

Turner’s craft, 

Turned goods, 

A lathe, 

Cloth printer’ s 
craft, 

Printed goods, 

Chintz, 

Coarse chintz, 

Fine chintz, 

A stamp, 

A press, 

Spinner’s art, 

Spun goods, 


Spinner’s wheel, 


Thread, 
Skein, 
Kuitter’s art, 
Knit goods, 
Weaver's art, 
Woven goods, 


A web or piece, 


The warp, 
The woof, 
Fine cotton or 
Mulmal, 
Coarse ditto or 
Calico, 

Fine woolen or 
broad cloth, 
pet or Ma- 

lida, 
Coarsest or 
blanket, 
Hemp cloth or 
Linen, 
Flax cloth or 
Linen,* 


Sack cloth of 


San or Pat, 
Sail cloth finer, 
of San, 
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Koech. 


Mogdor, 
Phalla, 
Maila kapra, 
Safa kapra, 
Kuindail, 


Krindail jinis, 


Chouras, 
Chapail, 
Chapér jinis, 
Chint, 
Chint, 
Chint, 

Chap, 


Sutkatan, 
Stitér jinis, 
Charkha, 
Sut, 
Motha, 
Jabibanail, 
Jaber jinis, 
Banayan, 
Banail jinis, 
Tan, 

Tana, 
Pétwan, 


Mulmal, 
* Gajbéri, 
Banat, 

” 
Kémbdl, 
Bhéngr4, 


33 


\ Dhokra, 


Jhélok, 
Mékhari, 


} Thélok, 


Bodo. Dhimal. 
Gini Hi, Mirhi Dhaba. 
Hi gtiphut, M4 mirhi dhaba, 
Khindain, Kiindai katang. 
Kindaini jinis, Krindai ko jinis. 
Baithal, is 
Chit, Chit.” 
Chit, Chit. 
Chit, Chit. 
Khinddngluy e, Stitékétika, 
Khundungnijinis Siité ko jinis. 
Janthér, Charkha, 
Khiindtng, Sité. 
Lémché, Waina, 
Jékhana, Chiting ptika. 
Jéni jinis, Chiting. 
Iliddin, Dhaba Faire. 
Danai jiuis, Thirka, 
Gangché, Dhaba. 
Gochong, Tana. 
Géhén, Pétwan. 
Ribi Hi, - 
Thi shima, ay 
Banat, Banét. 
x” +? 
Kimball, Kémili. 
3 
5} 3) 
Phatta, 
Chole \ Dhékra, 
Jhalok. 


* The Linum usitatissimum, Tisi or Alsi, however common and good, is no where 
used in India save for oil. 
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English. Kacch. 


Silk or Satin, 
cloth, 

A loom, 

A shattle, 

A paddle, Khit, 
A roller for ee 

Bernice ak \ Kérkhi, 
Weaving, the act, Bandil, 

» Cord-wainer’s 
craft, 

Cord or thick Bok Haase 
rope, 

Twine or 
rope, 


S6ja, 
Maki, 


thin Poses 
Tow, any, Pata, 
Oakum, Bakél, 
Lint, ” 
Rags, ” 
Paper-makei’s 

craft, 
Paper made of : 

bark, } Kégaj, 
Ditto ofrags, Kégaj 
Bleacher’s art, a 
Basket-maker’s 

craft, ee 
Decorticating, Mathdn. 
The slip or 

strip peeled > Patt, 

off, 
Basket, open plat, Changani, 
Basket, close plat, Dhak, 
Basket, any, Doura, Douri, 


D lo : 
hanket. sed \ Sapuii, 
Shallow open ; 
ditto, } Dhéki, 
Tine arts, 7 
Poetry, Kavit, 
A Poem, Kavit, 
Metre, i 
Rhyme, 9 
A Distich, 5 
fainting, the art, Chittrakéri, 
picture, Chobi, 
Light and shade, si 
Perspective, ®, 


Colouring, ae 


Rasser bandil, { 


Bodo. 


Injini Ui. 
Wichan, 
Miki, 
Gorkha, 
Ganda, 


Détn, 
Doudong, 
Chadong, 


} 


Déga, Doudong, 


Déga midi, 
Phatta, 


Hisri, 


Hépmié, 
Sdin, 


Bishi, 


Dhimdl. 


cB) 


Saya. 
Maki, 
Néehé nails. 


Dangda-linga, 
Thtiké, 
Dihapeka. 


Bada-Diha, 


Mhoika-Diha, 
Pate, 


” 


Tékadhabé. 


Putka. 
Koikatang. 


Pati. 


Dondota. 
Bhiitirn. 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Koceeh, Bodo. Dhamdal, 
Human portrait, Tazvir, ” » 
Landscape, 7 ” ” 
Colour box, Be ” ” 
Easel, » ” ” 
Brush, ” . ” PF) 
Pencil, ” ” ” 
Musical science, plane Pag } Rajipdam, 
HEOEIO, G&vanbajiwan,  Rajipdam, Leika bétka, 
Musical note, .” ” n 
The gamut, 33 ee ” 
Harmony, ” ” ” 
Melody, ” ” a” 
Vocal music, Gawan, Git, 2 Rajap, Léika, 
patties Bajawan, Dim, Bétka. 
A concert, Natch, Misiyt, Tlyaka. 
A fife, Bashi, Chiphing, Mithari. 
A pipe, Sahanéi, Phéngpha, 3 
A. tiumpet, Tirhdi, Thrhoi, Tdrhor. 
A drum, Dhél, Nagara, Nagara, Dhél. 
Cymbals, Kortal, Khowawing, Jhatl. 

A strmged in- f Séringi, Dotara [ Sénja, Sénja, 
strument, Bina, Détéra, } Dotira, 
Sculpture, Chinn, iy 33 
Sos Ménusher miu ti, > 3 
Ditto of q Deity, Devater mirti, ys 5 
An idol of clay, Matir marti, rf a 
Image, plaything, Chobi, a > 
Metallic Idol, ~§ Dhétuér mirti, e 3 

Architecture, ‘ 

the science, \ dd a” ” 
A pillar or co- f Filpay,khamba Pre 

lumn, Powa, \ ” ” 
A shaft or body, bs i Yr 
A capital, 5 3 . 5 
A. basement, 9 5 
Entablature, % ; i 
Architrave, ey ii 7 
Frieze, 3 5 . 
Cornice, i. ss 
Facade, a 4 : 
An arch, 55 ‘ 
An arcade or ; “ 

colonnade, \ a ” ” 
A Dome, Gumbaj, we ce Pf 


A mindar, Minar, ‘5 ” 
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English. 
A. minaret, 
A pent roof, 
A flat roof, 


Time, 
Eternity, 
Day, 
Night, 
Morn, 


Noon, 
Eve, 


Sunrise, 
Sunset, 


Moonrise, 


Moon set, 
A moment, 
A minute, 
An hour, 
A week, 

A, month, 
A year, 

A time piece, 
A date, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 

J nie, 

July, | 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 


To-day, 


as 


VOCABULARY, 


Koeeh. 


2” 
Bangaler Chat, 


Sobsdfr Chat, 


Bodo, 


Nouns ore Time. 


Kal, 

Anant kal, 

Din, 

Rath, 

Bérbhin, 

Déphdr, 

Gorddhikani 
béla, 

Stiraj tiday, 

Stray asti, 


Chéndttday, 


Chandasti, 
Pal, 

Pal, 
Ghari, 
Athéra, 
Mas, 
Béchér, 
Ghayi, 
Térikh, Tithi, 
Déobar, 
Sombir, 
Mongolbar, 
Buidhbar, 
Bishtthar, 
Sukalbar, 
ae 
Magh, 
Phiwtn, 
Chaityo, 
Boisékho, 
Joith, 
Asér, 
SAwon, 
Bhodor, 
Asin, 
Kortik, 
Oghon, 
Piis, 


Khal, 

a” 
Shiu, 
Tlorr, 
Phijini, 
Sanjaphi, 


Bilt, 


Dhimdl. 


Nhitima. 
Nhishing. 
TRhima. 
Béla génka, 


Biléma. 


Shanang khatbai, Bélaléhika, 
Slitnang hopbai, Bélahadcka. 


Nokhabirkhat- 


Talilohika. 


ai, 
Nokhébix hapbai, Télihadeka. 


Dan, 
Bochor, 


Déd, 
Som, 
Mongol, 
Budh, 
Bishti, 
Stikal, 
Sani, 
Méghy 
Phagtin, 
Choil, 
Boisékh, 
Jait, 
Asay, 
Srawon, 
Bhodor, 
Asin, 
Kortik, 
Oghon, 
Poush, 


Apverss or Time, 


AY, 


Dinai, 


Masha, 
Bochor. 


Mégh. 
Phey tin. 
Choit. 
Boisakh, 
Jai t. 
Asa, 
S4won. 
Bhodor. 
Asin. 
Kortik, 
Oghon. 
Roush. 


Nani. 


English. | 
"To-morrow, 
Yesterday, 
Previously, 
Now, 
Afterwards, 
Always, ever, 
Never, 


Seldom, 
Often, 
Sometimes, 


Now, recently, 
Long ago, 

> When, 
Then, 
‘When? 
At once, together, 
Gradually, one 

by one, \ 

Slowly, 
Quickly, 
Instantly, 
Late, 
Rarly, 
Daily, 
Weekly, 
Monthly, 
Yearly, 
Once, 
Twice, 
Thrice, 


One, 


Two, 
Three, 
Fow, 
Five, 
Six, 
Seven, 
Eight, 
Nine, 
Ten, 
Eleven, 


e * 
* The Méch prefix (Man,) and the Dhimal postfix (Lo 
and both are buble to variations, for which see Grammar 


VOCABULARY, 

Kocch. Bodo, 
Kal, Gabin, 
Pichila réj, Miya or Mfa, 
Aga, + Sigdng, 
Elai, Dand, Dé, 
Paché, , Yiind, Déning, 
Soda, Orai, 


Konokélé nalin, Orainegéya, 


Ténobéla hénéd 


Kénokénobélé, { bela, 
Baré baré, Phélé phdlé, 
Konokonobél, { ead 
Bt kharai, Dind, * 
Bhélé diné, Gtban choi, 
Jéla, Jélai, 
Séla, Sdlai, 
Konbéla, Mabilai, 
E’kchak, Phakché, 
Eké Eké, Hashing, 
Dhiré, L&shi lishi, 
Dhér, Gakré gakré, 
Sot, Dand, 
Bilémé, Yiind, 
Jogoté, Gakré, 

2 a 

” 3 

” ?) 

” 3? 

” ” 

yy ” 

¥ a 

aNumarrs.* 

Ek, Mhn-ché, 
Di, Man-gué, 
Tin, Man-tham, 
Char, Man-bré, 
Panch, Mah-béy * 
Choi, Man-dé, 
Sat, Man--sini, 
Ath, i 5 
Nou, * 
Das, n 
Evaro, 4 


Ww 


Dhimdl. 
Jiimni, 
Anji. 
Lémpéng, 
Fling. 
Nhitchd. 
Plot. 
Elou manths. 
Thérang. 


Ghaningghéning.. 
pt 


} Thorang. 


Idom Béla. 
E'shito, 
Jéla. 

Kola. 
Tlélou. 
Edo sing. 


E’mé Emé, 


Dhivé. 
Dhimpa. 
Eling, 
Yérhé 
Jogoting. 
? ” 
32 
ord 
” 
ny 
” 
” 


et . 
né-ldng, 


Stim-long. 


Dia-lohg. 
Né-lohe. 
Tu-loug. 





niPstut-sometimes omitte,. 


a) 


English. 
Twelve, 


Twenty, 


Twenty-one, 
Thirty, 
Forty, 

Fifty, 

Sixty, 
Seventy, 


Righty, 


Ninety, 

One hundred, 

One thousand, 

Ten thousand, 

A Lack, 

A crore, 

First, 

Second, 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth, 

Sixth, 

Sevonth, 

Righth, 

Ninth, 

Tenth, 

A numeral sign 
or cypher, 


A place, 
Presence, 
Absence, 
A level, 
A slope, 
Acclivity, 
Declivity, 
The centre, 
The side, 
The corner, 
The top, 
The bottom, 
A nation or 
kingdom, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koech, 
Bars, 


Bis, 


Ekdis, 
Tis, 
Chalis, 
Pachas, 
Sait, 
Sohotor, 
Assi, 


Nobbi, 
Son, 
Tajar, 
Dashajar, 
Lakh, 
Krér, 
Pahilo, 
Désra, 
Tisva, 
Chouthé, 
Pachin, 
Chatin, 
Satin, 
Athin, 
Néhin, - 
Doshin, 


} Ankhd, 


Bodo. 


Chokai-ba, 
Thai-khon, 
Bisha-ché, 


2 


? 
Bisha-gné, 


Bisha-thém, 


Bisha-bré, 
Phanai-ché, 


Bisha-bé, 


Nouns or Puacn, 


Thén, Jégah, 
Héjari, 
Ghairhéjézi, 
Sdbsdir, 
Hékakira, 
Chorti, 
Lémti, 
Bich, 
Bégél, 
Kén4, 
Mathi, 
Hént, 


\ Ray, 


A province sa Stibah 
, 


Sabah, 


Niupthi, 
il ” 
a3 


Khénglap, 
Géné, 
Unkhat, 
Géjér, 
Ging, 


Khr6, = 
Khibo, 


Réijo, 


Dhimdl, 


” 
\ E-long Bisha, 


EP) 
Gné-léng Disha. 


te) 
Stim-ldng bisha, 
32 


} Dfd-long bisha, 


Né-ldng bisha, 


Chdl, 


” 
EPI 


” 
Chilgor, 
Taénka, 
Khika. 
Majhata, 
Jéngshd, 

a3 
Puring, 
Létta, 


Rajya. 


VOCABULARY. 67 


English. Koech. Bodo. Dhimil. 
A country or] y; 
Zillah, } Zillah, ” 8s 
ch etaaa | Bondor, . Bondo, 5 Bondor. 


A guild-hall, 
trader’s, " ye " 


A town-hall, } Prodhéner-ka- { Mondolni-ka- Aondloikose 


era chéri, chéri, 
A. palace, Rajbari, Rajbari, Rajbiri, 
‘chant } Raj sobha, ” ” 
temple or , P Madaindé, ee 
church, } Dédt4 than, { Bithoninod, \ Dirko sa. 
Goth oiphop ; 
A burial place, 7 { Dongni mipthi, \ Lipko-chol, 
A. burning place, Sasan, { fee sem Dii-ko-chol. 
ae ae office) KK achért, Kachért, Kachéri, 
Court of justice, Addlater Kacheri, i pe 
Ditto of reve-] Chiakaléy Kat- 
nue, cheri, " 2 
A. jail, nents Bondon sflé, Kdts-d. 
7 y i " os 1 ba 
A village court, hen Ka ae Ka \ Mondolko-sé, 
A college, ”» ” ” 
A school, ”» a9 ” 
A hospital, a” 9 ” 
A library, ”» ” ” 
A bank, ” ” ” 
An arsenal for 
making arms, , a3. 2 
A magazine for 
storiug arms, ” ” 
A fort, Gorh, Khat, Killa. 
a cantoyment, Chouni, Siphai thana, Siphai jomka, 
camp ; ; 
A warehouse, Koti " 
merchant’s, vee 2 a 
A shop, retailer's, Dékén, Dokén, Dokén. 
A factory or 
workshop, " " as 
A smithy, Martti séla, Khaméminoo, Kémhbir-ko-sa. 
A tannery, Chimérér than, ” ” 
A. dye-house, 43 iss iy 
. distillery, Bhatti khéna,  Stindininoo, Stindi-ko-sa, 
brewery, n ” ” 


K2 


68° 


Enghsh. 
A farm house, 
A farm yard, 
A granary, 
A stack, 
An Inn, 


A stable, 
A cow house, 
A dairy, 
A sheep cote, 


A. pigstye, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koech, 
try 

Khalyan, 
Khaly@n, 
Dandi ghor, 
Ghérér ghor, 
Gohali, 
Bhéitr sala, 


Sviarer khoy, 


% dwelling house, Ghor, 


A machin to 
watch crops, 

“A cottage, 

A hut, 

A city, 

A town, 

A village, 

A street, 

A square, 

A ioad, high, 
A road, bye, 
A footpath, 


An estate,the ubi, 


A farm, ditto, 

‘A garden, 

An oichard 
Homestead, 


Flower gaiden, 


Kitchen gar- 
den or cale- 


ard, 
Field, garden, 
Field, any, 
Arable field, 


Grass field, lea, 


or meadow, 
Play field, 
Fallow field, 
Ridge, 
Furrow, 
Hedge, 
Ditch, 


} Kida, 


Khépia, 
Khopra, 
Shohor, 
Shohor, 


Gaén, Bondor, 


Gali, 


Chouk, 
Pod, sorok, 


Dégér, 


”? 


Bégiche,. 


Bari, 


Phil bari, 
Sig bari, 


Khét bari, 
Khét, 
Bhini bari, 
Khouna, 
Ravana, 


Nétkhila, 


Bodo, 


33 


Kholto, 
Kholto, 
Mando, 
Noukhah, 
Goraininoo, 
Gwalninoo, 


32 
Birma gégna, 
Yoma yéeiong, 
Yéma gdera, 
60, 
Noochéa, 


Noo, 


Phiré, 


3 
Limé, 


Degor, 


Bart, 

Bibar biai, 
Moikong-biri, 
Tibéri, 


IIt, 
Tid, 


} Phithér, 


Iéera,* 


39 


Chékhor, 
Phoiri, khoui, 


* Hfgré, the waste, jangle, no fallow, 


Dhimdl. 


33 
ms ; a? 
Khaniar. 
Khaniér, 
Choura sa, 
Ghora ko sa. 
Gwillisé. 
. a 
F’cha ko sa. 
Paya ko sa. 


i. 


Sa, 


Deéra. 


Dama. 
» 
Dégor. 


Bui. 
Lhép kosé, 
Sar bari. 


Ling bari. 
Ling. 
Ling, 

Pié ling. 
Léngdhd, 


’ 
Chati. 
Ani, 


VOCABULARY. 
English. Kocch, Bordo. 
Anverss or Phace, 
Separately, apar'ty Bégdl, Alog, Giibiin, 
Together, Lég, ékséth, - Logoche, 
along with, i 5 
Towards, Ti, ” 
Up to, to, unto, Tako, Chin or Sim, { 
As far, Jéithé, J édong, 
So far, Séithé, Slip, 
Beyond, over, Par, Bat, ' 
In, at, Té, Sing, hi, ou, 
On this side, Yépar, Imbé jing, 
On that side,  Wipér, Tobe jing, 
: ee Yejungwojung, 
On both sides, Warpar, Mébibebiying, 
hosel Jing jing, 
About, around, Agolbogol, Meébd béini,* 
All rowmd, Chiro bhitti, Chamcham, 
On, upon, Por, rae 
ne, | Ilitti, { a \ 
‘ re Tobdha 
There, That, { Tujing, } 
Where ? Kinti, { ae } 
Where, } 14 Lithi, Jérino, 
There, &  Séithi, Bytino, 
Where? Kiintht, ae \ 
Every where, Sokolthi, Boiyaubo, 


No where, 
IIence, 
Thence, 


Whence ? 


Whence, 
Before, * 
Behind, 
Between, 
Above, 
Beneath, 
Near, 
Far, 


Within, 
Without, 


Konothi néhin, 
Ei ithé hatti, 
Jéithé hatti, 


Kénthé hatti, { 


K » 
Bs 
Pach, 
oe 
‘par, 
Tola, 
Nikot, 
Dit, 
Bhitiri, 


Bahivi, 


Jirobo gaya, 
Imboni phré, 
TLoboni phra, 
Bojong phra, 
Mouni phra, 
Jéjong, 
Shigéng,+ 
Yuind,t 
Gézér, 

Cha, 

Sing, 

Khatai, 
Gajing, 


Singou or sing, { 


Bahirou, 


09 
Dhindl, 


Bhining. 
E’ddsing. 
86? 
Thikd, 
Théhapa. 
Jéso. 
Koso, 
Pen. 

Th, 
Yépar. 
Wipir. 


» 


Chéngsho bhéng* 
sho. | 

Ova paiing. 

Rhiita, : 


Isho, Ita. 


Usho, Uta. 


Iésho. 
Theta, 
Jétin, 
Kotin, 


Theta. 


Ora paring. 
Ilétabi mantho, 
Tta song. 

Uta song. 


Tota song, 


J6t2 sho. 
Ling, Lampa. 
Nhii chopa. 
Majhata. 
Rhitita. 
Létta. 
Chéngsd. 
Divré. 
Séléng. 
Lipta, 
Bahira. 
Sating. 


* Mébé bébi here and there, corruption of Imbébi hobebu, this side and that. 
t In place o1 tins, a8 in English. So Dhimél. 


VOCABULARY. * 


70 
English. Kaocch. Bodo, Dhimat, 
Nouns or Quaiity, AND Connprrion, Se, 
Tlealth, Aran, Gakhrangbl4, Ls ae aoe 
Sickness, Birém, Jobrablé, Maelkapika. 
Kuowledge, Gyan, Gyan, Gyan. 
Ignorance, , Ogyan, Gying géya, Ogyan. 
Fatigue, = Thakai, Méngbai, Matika. 
Rest, Jfrén, , dirébai, Maishaka, 
Occupation, Korom, 3 bs 
Leisure, Jtran, “i 3 
Libérty, Chihiitti, Hogar, Léppika ? 
Restraint, Kaid, Flowéal, Kaid. 
Society, Désér, 53 5 
Solitude, 3 3 ‘5 
Crowd, Bhir, . Ding join. 
Strength, bodily, Bal, Balo, Balo. 
Weakness, ditto, Nibal, Balgéya, Balménthika. 
Ability, mental, Briddhi, é Me 
Inability, ditto, Kuébéddhi, ‘i i 
Power, general, Sak, Hayé or Its, Déddng. 
Powerlessness,  Nisak, Tlaiigai, Dééng mantho, 
Lameness, Léngra pan, Léngran matno? sy 
Blindness, Kana pan, Kanan matno ? - 
Deafness, Bahira pan, Bénga slo? 5 
Dumbness, Ging’ pan, Phiéola slo? ” 


Stutter, stammer, 
Wealth, 
Poverty, 
Scarcity, 
Plenty, 
Famine, 
Drought, 
Tnundation, 
TIappiness, 
Pleasure, 
Misery, pain, 
Beauty, 
Ugliness, 
Straightness, 
Crookedness, 
Fullness, 
Emptiness, 
Tleaviness, 


Lightness, 
Greainess, 


Thotala pan, 
Dhén, 
Nidhon, 
Akal, 

Satti kal, 
Akal, 

Ban, 


Sikh, 
Dikh, 


ero 


33 
Stdhapana, 
Térapana, 

ory 

BPs 

? 


22 
Badai, 


Totla slo? 
Dhén, 
Dhén géya, 
Ankhdl, os 
Satii kal, 
Ankhal, 


Prd 
Ban, 


Sikh, 
Diikh, 


{ Machingan 


matno ?* 
Shapman matno? 
” 
ay 
a 


33 
Titnan matno, 
Réchéngan 

matno, 
Gédétnan matno, 


” 
Dhén. 
Dhén méuthika, 
Akal. 
Satti kal, 
Akal, 


Goda, 
Sikh, 
Dakh, 


” 


* Machang for majang : So Dou for Tau and Gorai for Korai: Euphonic, 


English. 


Smallness, 
Length, 


Shortness, 


Depth, 
Shallowness, 
‘Width, 
Narrowness, 
Tfeight, 
Lowness, 
Around body, 
A square, 
A triangle, 
An angle or 
corner, 
Area, 
Civeumference, 
Diameter, 
A half, 


A quarter, 
A third, 
A part, piece, 


The whole, 


Redness, 

Whiteness, 

Blackness, 

Sound, 

Noise, 

Silence, 

Echo, 

A. cry, scream, 
human, 


A roar, bestial, 


A low, bovine, 
A. bleat, sheep’ 
A bark, dog’s, 


A. whistle, man’s, Stiskéri, 
A. whistle, bird’s, Sitti, 


A hiss,-snake’s, 


A mew, cat’s, 


Savour or flavour, Swid, 


Good savoury 
Bad savour, 
Sweetness, - 


VOCABULARY. 

Kocch. Bodo. 
Cltotai, Miidéyan matno, 
Lambai, Gallévan maino, 

er Giichtiman 
Chétai, { imetny, } 
Gahir pana, ” 
Chonda Giidran qnatno, 
Géchépan maino, 
Ueehsi,” Gajévan matno, 
Nichai, Gahdyan matno, 
Gol, Tolot or Dolot, 
Choukén, Kona mhanbré, 
Trikdn, Kona manthim, 
} K6né, K6n4 manché, 
Pardst, ” 
Bér, ” 
fas, 
Adhé, Khou (ché-one), 
Pé4 Paes ae 
as (ché-one), 

- Phin ihém 

Tihéi, { Khou thém ? 
Mew Thima 
Takers, { Chéché, } 

, Bimaino, 
Samiché, { Basbor : } 
Lali, 

4” » 
Sobd, ” Shodop,” 
Gondogol, Gondogol, 
Nibhava, Dérshi, 
Ghong, Chatta, 
Shér, Pukar, Gapchi, 
Dik, Thétnd, 
Dédari, Todaya, 
s, Bhélbhéli, Gapmo, 
Bhitnk, Chiingno, 
Mishit, 
Gapmd; 
Sitisari, Néri, 
Mémiani, Gapmo, 
Gathou, 
Acha swAd, Gathou, 
Bird swid, Thouwé, 
Mithai, @ Gadoi matng ? 


71 
Dhintl. 


E ‘phat, 
E’pda (6 one).a 


” 


Thima, 


Téménéng. 


ay 
a? 
oy 
Tinka. 
Gondogél. 
Chipaka. 
Chatta, 


Rhikai. 


Dikhér, 
Dodai. 
Manai. 


» 
Piskiri, 
Khir ky 
Phopai. 
Dhit. 

Tai. * 
Elka ‘Fas. 
Méelka Tad. 


2 


4% 

English. Koeeh, 
Sounness, Khatapan, 
Bitterness, Khatapan, 
Ripeness, % 
Rawness, “5 
Soundness, ” 
Rottenness, 7 
Odour, smell, Gandh, 
Perfume, Acha gandh, 

gale 

Stink, * Biixa gongh, 
Roughness, Rikhait, 
Smoothness, Chikon@i, 
Hardness, Sakhti, 
Softness, 3 
Dryness, Stikhépan, 
Weitness, Bhiyjépai, 
Juiciness fiuit,  Rogilta, 
Sappiness 

* greenness, Gifapona, 

wood, pi: 

Appearance, rr 
ah ppearance, i, 

scent, ” 
Descent 35 
Advance, Aga gaman, 
Retrogression, Paché hatan, 
Vibration oscil-| Iilat, 

lation, Kamp, 
Pressure by 

own weight, \ Dib, 


Depression, ac- 
tive, 


VOCABULARY. 


{ 


Boro, 
Gakhot matno? 


2 
Gamanan matno ? 
Gathangan 
matno? y 
Gham matno ? 
Géchéds matno? 
Manimo, 
Manimo-mada- 
mo, 
Manimo-khé- } 
chara, 


Nouns or Morion—Tuines, 


Daban, 


Compression, do. Chip, 


Rélaxation, 

loosening, } Dhilau, 
Increasg, self,  Barhti, 
Decreasé, do. + Ghotti, 
Addition, others Yervaae 
Subtraction, do. Shattavan, 


Expansion, self,* Phiitan, 
Contraction, do. Minjan, 
Opening, other’s, Khiilan, 
Shutting, do. Bond koron, 
Goxjunction, self, Sanjog, 


} 


” 


Dhindl. 


tr] 


a) 
Nhéimka, 


} Elka nhamka. 


Mielke nhamka, 


Gadong, ” 
Unkhat, os 

ot a” 

ery . ” 
Mouding, { lic 
Kichin, “Rhapka, 
Nichin, Rhép péha, 
Chip, Chip. 
Shéngrop, Dhil paka. 

A Dhémé. 

is Shimhe, 
Phédétin, og 
Phiditin, . 
Barsara, is 
Khopjop, a3 
Khédm, e 
Jokhlop, , 33 
Lagomang,, Lagal nénka, 


* 


Englisn. 
Rupture, burst- 
ne self, ‘ 
Fracture, break- 
ing others, i 
Disyunction, do. 
Melting, self, 
Congealing, do. 
Melting, other’s, 
Congealing, do. 


“Approach, 
Rebrentent, 
Arrival, 
Departure, 
Entry, ¢ 

Evit, 
Preservation, 
Destruction, 
Injury, spoiling, 
A journey, 

A stage or 

day’s journey, } 
Espocition, haste 
Delay, 

A walk, the act, 
A pace, stride, 
A run, race, 

A gallop, animal’s 
A. trot, do. 

A leap, jump, 

A hop, skip, 

A kick, 

scratch, 
ri bite, 
sting, 

A biow of fitnd, 
Ditto of stit 
Acut, ¢ 

A thrust or push, 
A pull, 

A cast orthrow, 
A pinch, 

A laugh, 

A ms 

A weeping, 

A sneeze, 

A cough, 


VOCABULARY. 


Ruceh. 


& 


Phit, 


Térphor, & 


Biyog, 
Galan, 
Jaman, 
Galavan, 
Jamévan, 


Boao. 
Gauwo, 


Chépai, 
Giibiin sle, 
Gilfin, 
Dakhdain, 
Gilt hém, 


33 


Nouns or Actron—Prrsens. 


Nikot 4n, 
Diir jan, 
Pohtinch, 
Piasthan, 
Bhitor an, 
Béhir jan, 
Rakya, 
Nas, 
Bigdran, 
Jatra, 
Monjil, 


Tap, 
Daf, 


9 
Pau, kodom, 
Dour, 


” 


? 
Phin, 
Kid, 
Lat, 
Achtuan, 
Katan, 
Bu, 
Mar, 
Dang, 
Kalévan, 
Dhakél, 
Kénch, 


Phénk, 


Chim, 

Tongsiy 
Mish 7 
Réwan, 
Chikan, 


hasi, 
L 


Khatiou pho, 
Gajan thangin, 
Chobai, 
U’nkhat, 

Sing hap, 
Béhir thang, 
Rakhi, 

Nas, 


Jatra, 
Shan chiénilima, 


Gakhri? 
Dirong, 


Agin? 
Khat, 

3 

oP I 
Bal, 
Bajalo, 
Joyt, 
Khiud, 
Wat, 
Jd, 
Shé, 
Shd, 
Ilayu, 
Najérél, 
Bibi, 
Gérhdt, 
Khép, 
Mini, 
Minishi, 
Gap, 
Tlachu, 
Gad, 


“F 
Co 


viamat. 
Dhéika. 


Bhéika, 


Lakka, 
Galé hi, 
Jém hi. 
Galé pakd.* 
Jém pala. 


Jéngsholé, 
Dud hadd? 
Dhi. 

Tadéka. 

Saleng wang, ; 
Satingdlé, 
Bincha paks.# 
Nasht paké, 


3 tad 
J atra. 
E-nhi-ko-dimé: 


Dhirmpa. 
Bildmbh. 


Titar, = 
Dhap. - 
js 
Tonka, 
Ilyika, 
Lat. 
Rhaika. 
Chitika, 
Chika, 
Chour, 
Danghai. 
Pal. 
Dhikaike 
“nike, 
ThaAtéhes 
Chim, 
Lénka, 
Atousa lénka. 
Khar, . 
Tach. 
Shit. 


74 


English. 
Agulp or swal- 


low, 
A belch, 
A fart, 
A spitting, 
A chewing or 
mastication, 
A talking, 
Talk, 
A kiss, 
Seeing, the fa- 
culty, 
Bearing, ditto, 


Smelling, ditto, 


Tasting, ditto, 


Touching, ditto, 
Pissing, the act, 


Shitting, ditto, 
Eating, ditto, 


Drinking, ditto, 


Sleeping, 
Waking, 
Dreaming, 
A dream, 
Breathing, 
Breath, 
Sweating, 
Sweat, 
Palpitation, 
Coitus, Im- 
pregnation, 
generating, 
Conception in 
womb, 
Digestion, 


Indigestion, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koech. 


Dhok, 


Dhékar, 
Pat, 
Thik, 
Chaboun, 


Bolan, 
Boli, 
Chima, 
Dékhan, 


Sinan, 
Stingan, 
Chatan, 
Chiiiyan, 
Mitan, 
Hagan, 
Khayan, 
Piwan, 
Stitan, 
Jagan, 


Soponkoron, 


Sopon, 
Sansphékan, 
Sans, 
Pasijan, 
Pasina, 
Kapan, 


Choda-chodi, 
Gaubhari hdn, 


Pach, 
Apach, 


Bodo. 
Grétché, 
Molong, 
Kiphoi, 
Maja, 
Chouin, 
Rain, 

Rai, 
Khédim, 
Nain, 
Khondin, 
Manamcehtin, 
Chéléin, 
Dangndin, 
Hashtin, 
Khtyin, 
Jain, 
i 
Midiin, 

” 
Siméng niin, 
Siming, 
Hénglain, 
Hing, 
Galémin, 
Galamdoi, 
Mouin, 


Khdin, 
Bishiiphilin. 


Gilin, 
Gilya géin 


_ 


‘ Dhimdl. 
Nil. 

Lito. 

Li. 

Thop. 

Rhé katang. 


Dép katang. 
Dép. 


Chima. 
Khang katang. 


Hinkatang, 
Nhi katang. 
Déé katang. 
Vér katang. 
Chicho katang. 
Lishi katang. 
Cha katang, 
Am katanig, 
Jim katang. 
Chét katang. 
Sopon khang ka. 
tang. 
Sopon. 
Sanslho katang. 


Bhim katang, 
Bhimka. 
Phir katang. 


Li Katang. 


Héméngdham- 
katang. 

Péch pa katang. 

Péch mapa ka: 
tang. 


Nouns or ResemBiancr, ArrirMation, &c, AND OF GENERAI 
Import. 


Résemblance, 
Difference, 
Identity, 
Otherness, 
Doubt, 
Certainty, 
Assent, 


Somanta, 
Osomanta, 
B’kta, 


San déhi, 
Nichoita, 
Kabil, 


English. 


Dissent, 
Affirmation, 
Denial, 
Offer, tender, 
Acceptance, 
Rejection, 
Aid, help, - 
Tindrance, 
Advice, counsel, 
Difficulty, 
Easiness, 
Expedient,con- 
trivance, t 
Fitness, 
Unfitness, 
Danger, risk, 
Escape, safety, 
Protection, re- 
fuge, 
Abandonment, 
desertion, } 
Change, muta- 


in, 
Immutableness, 
Luck, hap, for- 
tune, 
Good luck, 
Bad luck, 
Accident, con- 
tingency, 


VOCABULARY. , 


Koceh, 


Nakabil, 
Sohi, 
Inkar, 
Charaévan, 
Kabul, 
Nakabul, 
Modot, 
Torj, 
Pramiis, 
Kathinta, 


_ Sohojta, 


Jigti, 


Saran, 
Tyég, 
Bodol, 
Abodol, 
Bhiég, 


Sui bhég, 
Kui bhég, 


Daiv’, Gati, 


Meeting, the act, Milan, 


Parting, ditto; 


Necessity, fate, 
Free will, 
Necessity, } 
compulsion, 
Choice, option, 
Residue, what 
left, 
Model, pattern, 
Method, mode, 
Original, 


Copy, 

Share, lot, 
Prop, support, 
Instrument, 
Process, . 


Jiida javan, 
Daiv’, 
Stichétan, 
Jarurat, 
Khisi, 
Baki, 


Noksha, 
Doul, 
Asal, 
Nakal, 
Bakra, 
Powé, 
Hathidr, 


oF 


L 2 


Bodo. 


0 ngo, 
Ong, 
Jachiyu? 
Rayo, 
Raya, 
Chémphé, 


Sanj alaiyt, 


Gabrap, 
Alth6i, 


Jiigthi, 


Somaiyo, 
Somaya, 
Gabrap, 

Géowaché, 


Kirphét. 
Agar, 

Slai, 

Dé slai, 


*+Bhag, 


“—s 


Gam bhég, 
Hammabhig, 


> 


Lagomano. 
Gibiin gibin \ 


Gouint khisi, 


Khasi, 
Adré, 


Bhag, 
Thongthang, 
Gagij, 


> 


Dhimdl. 

Ped 
Jénghi, 
Majénghi. 
Korht, 
Rhika.  * 
Marhiké. 
Moidhop. 


Béddhipska. 


EB 
» 


Jigthi. 
Sobaika. 
Mé sobaika, 


Léchi. 
Banehi. 


Soron. 
Tyag, 


Shdéka, 
Mé4 shddka, 
Bhég. 


Elka Bhag. 
Mé Elka’ Bhée. 


Daivé, 

Tat ko khiisi, 
as 

Khisi. 

Adva. 


Béntha, 
Powa. 
Ghon goi, 


2} 


VOCABULARY. 


i6 
English. Koech, 

Product, » 
Order, Riti, 
Disorder, Anritt, 
Benefit, Tit korom, 
Injury, Diusht korom, 
Loss, Harail, 
Search, Khdj, 
Discovery, Pawan, 
Gain, advantage, Laibh, 
Loss, disadvan- Téni 

lage, < 
Question, Sawal, 
Answer, Jawdb, 
Promise, Karal, 
Breach of pro- 

ae ; ay 
Job, piece o : 

eae Kam, 
Joke, Thatta, 
Knot, Ganthi, 
Cleft, cvack, Chir, 
Thole, Gadha, 
Quake, Kamp, 
oe Bhii kamp, 

oint, ja, 
Edge, : hie Dia, 
Back, J P°  Pithi, 
Pair, mas et foem, Jdéré, 
Pair, sorted, Joya, 
Fee, douceur, Iném, 


Atom, 
Tnventory or 
list, 
A mark, any, 
A stain, 
A label, 
Evrand of busi- 
ness, 
Message, sim- 
ple, 
News, 
gence, 
Essence, 
Equilibrium, 
Bias, 
lixcess, 
Deliciency, 
Sufficiency, 


intelli- 


} Férist, 
Chin, 
Digh, 


29 


L & 


25 


i Khobor, 
Manja, 
Tyadati, | 
Ghotti, 
Bos, 


Bodo. 


J apdong, 
Chilai bilai, 
Khaichen bhal, 


Dhimdl, 


a? 


32 


Jaiba ela, 


Khaichen mando, Jaiba ma elka. 


Gamaiy4, 
Naigro, 
Maibai, 
Bisha, 


Loksén, 
x) 
i ”» 
Kharél, 
7 


Hobba, 
Sikrai, 
Ganthi, 
Gouwo, 
Tlakér, * 
Mou, 

74 mouwo, 


Hepbit, 
hay, 
Géda, 
Jéra, 
Jord, 
Tlim, 


Chin, 
Dagh, 


Khopor, 
Manja, 


oY 


Mhanhé, 
Bhéo. 
Nénka. 


Karal, 


™ ” 


Rouchi. 
Ganthi. 
Dhétka. 


Phirka.” 
Bhandi phinka. 


3? 


Dhar. 
Gaudi. 
Jéré, 
Jéra. 
Tlam. 

2” 


bze 


Chin. 
Dagh. 


ay 
7 
a7 


Khopor. 
Manja. 


tae 
SE 


* Dhimdl. 


Niighé, 

Nichdi, 

Tlé. 

Ahé. 

Mauthi. 

Ma. 

Ma pa. 

Sai pli. 

TJai pali. 

Fvshuito. 

E’shiito. 

Atdisa. 

Atéisa. 

Atéisa, 

Aro. 

Jéhé. 

O’konhadéng. 

Sogiiningko-nhd- 
dong. 

Jé jokho. 

Udong jokho. 

TIé jokho. 
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Sopa. 


Sokapé Soka. 
Saiko sopa. 

Nhé or Nhadong. 
Jédong. 

Kédong. 

U'dong, 

Using. 

Tlésa. 

Bhaika, 


@ 


VOCABULARY. 
English. Koeeh. Bodo. 
ApverBS Or AFTIRMATION, QUANTITY, Monn, &e. AND 
ConJUNCTIONS. 
Mithia? 
Perhaps, Kin kélé, Bla, 
Certainly, Khati, Nichoi, Ongthargo, 
Yes, Ifén, Ongo, 
No, Nanin, Onga, 
General privitive, rf le 
t, verbal P “ a, ‘ 
oust, Na Né koris, { Da khlém, } 
Wherefore} ah {3 & tiné, 9 
Therefore, } corel (Séi tainé, ; i 
Why? Ki tané, Mand, 
Much, Bhéléla, Gobing, 
Many, Bhéléla, Gobéng, _ 
Little, Gitik, Kitisi or Tisi, 
Few, Gitik, Kitisi, 
Less, Kénék, Kitisi, 
More, Arvér, Phai, Axo, : 
Enough, Bas, aap : 
Mote, } sigs of f TA té inbo-shin, 
Most, Fesinoa-{ Saba t6, Boinobo-shin, 
As much, Jotos JG chibang, 
So much, Toto, U chibang, 
How much? Koto, Béchi chibang, 
Tow many? Kati, Béchébi, Piché, 
Too much, Phai? Gabing ? 
Too little, Olop, Kitist ? 
Very much, Ot { Boinobo-gab- U 
most, : ang shin, J 
j Shin or Sin, 
pe { also N6, \ 
As, Jémon, Jirin, 
So, Témén, Urin, 
r 4h Worin 
Thus, poz, ‘Wé6é mon, Risha, 1 di { 
Tow? Kémén, Bré, 
‘ke. i : 
mee iia } Jokho, Pasa, 


Unlike, other- 
wise, 

Verily, indeed, 

Only, merely, 

As long, 

So long, 

Until, 


i Na jokho, 
Thik thik, 


Khali kéval, 


Joto khin, 
os 
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Da pis, 
* 


%,, 
Band, 
Jéché bon, x 
Woché bon, 


33 


Ma, Bhaika. 


3 


Jej okho bilombh. 
Seyokho bilombh- 
Kola, 


* Sangné, 2 people, Mangné, 2 animals. 


78 VOCABULARY. 
English. : Koech. Bodo. 
Because, 53 
Jékhén, Jédi, Jéla, 
Then, Tékhén, Té, Kola, 
But, Kintu, Kintu, 
And, E’vong, O, Bi, Ré? Bo? 
Also, Aro, Aro, 
Again, Bari, Phin, 
Or, Ki, Na, 
Both, Déno, Sed \ 
an-gné, 
Either, Kéhéng, af 
age Kéhongnd, Bibo nanga? 

yY not, other- 2 4 

wines Naté, Daté, 
Hush ! Jhit mar, Shritha, 
Lo! Dékhék, Nai hat or Nai, 
Iurrah! Dhanyo dhanyo, Khanomathai, 
Alas, Hai hai, Tabap, 
With, cum, Dosor, sithé, Logo, 
Without, sine, Biné,. ae 
By, instrument, Diya, » Jong, 

- Except, unless, D 3 
a eta be Aro, Aro, 
Notwithstanding, Tahén, Toblabd, 
According to, Ba mdjim, S 
Almost, nearly, Atat, Khatié, Hache, 
Quite, entirely, Tamém, Boinobo ? 
Partially, in part, Kiicch ktiech, — Khaiché, 
Rightly, well, Acha koria, vi 
Wrongly, ill, Mondo koria, - 
Violently, Balibal, Balohanané, 

“oantly, Dhire dhire, Lashi lashi, 
Pronouns, Persona. 
Mii, Ang, 
a2u0U, Tui, Nang, 
He, 'she, it, that, Oni, Bi, 

@, Hami, Jong (chur), 
Ye, Tami, Nang chi, 
They, Uni, Bi chiir, 

PossrsstvE Pronowuns. 
\line, Mor, Rogni, 
[hine, Tor, Nangni, 
His, her's, its, Orr, Bini, 
Our’s, Tlamaro, Jongni, 


Dhimit. 
Konang. 


2 


Kintu na. 
E’déng ? 

Aro. 

Nhé chota. 

NA. 

Nhémi. 

Nhélong. 
Hashing, 
Hashing mantho. 


Maté. 
Dhiké pa. 
Khang. + 


cP) 
Hai hai. 
Dosa. 


Shé, Dong. 
AY. 


Thorfungi. 
Donghé. 


3 


” 
Jorméjor. 


” 


Ka, 
Na. 
Wa. 
Kyél. 
Nyél. 
Whal. 


Kang. 
Nang. 
O'k6, wang. 
King. 


English. 


Your’s, 
Their’s, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koech. 


Tamayro, 
Unnar, 


Bodo. 


Nangshtrni, 
Bichtirni, 


Dhimal. 
Ning. 
Ubalko. 


. 
RELATIVE DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns, &c. 


Self, 
Own, 
This, 
That, 
Who, rel. 


Who, correl. 
Who? 


Ap, 
Apnér, 
Yahi, 
Vohi, 
Jé, 
Séi, 
Kai, 


What, that which, ” 





What? Ki, Ma, 
Any, (ahd, kéno, Miingbo {* 
All, Sob, Boino, 
Anybody, 1 5 ay 
Somebody, J Kahé, se 
pete Haro nahin, { ee av 
Any thing, eae Jishléh, 
Some thing; } Kieth; { Mongbo, 
"hoever, y Jéhi, Jai, 
Like, “84, Mén, Pisa, 
Like this, such, E’gon Ri pitis4, 
Like that, stichy Wétadn, Uri piis4, 
Like what? ‘Kémén, Bré prisd, 
Other, another} - Ard, Gubin, 
: ADJECTIVES. 
Good, Bhalo, Gham, 
toy Mondo, Tiamma, 
ixtuous, moral, Pini, Dhormi, Gham, 

: us, immoral, Pépi, YWamma, 
igious, Dhormi, » 
eligious, Adhormi, a 

Penitent, 55 AA 
Ampenitent,, : ” 
“Modest, Lajdd, Laji ganang, 
Tmpudertt, ilo], aji yong4, 
Hopeful, Bhorési, évsa ganang, 
Hopeless, ' Nirdsi, ” Beysa géyé, 
: oyful, ‘happy; Horkit, Khis, 
orrowful, un- 
happy, as \ Udas, Khis géya,@ 


{ 


Goui? 
Gouini, 
Bithéni, 
Imbo, 
Hobo, 


Jé, 
Bi? (He, it,) 
Chir, 


3 


* Mingbé, to things only, 


Tai. 
| taiko. 
Iti or Idong? 
Uti or U'dong. 
Jéti or Jédong. 
Séti or Kodong. 
Heéti or Washi. 
Hai. ‘ 
Kaibo. 
Saikd ? 
Sogiming, 
Hashi, * 
Mé hashi. 
Hashimanthuka. 


eee eur 


THaidong. 
Jédong kédong. 
Bhaika? 

Ysfka. 

Usaka. 
Heésaka. 
Bhining. 


Tlka. 
Mi..éika,” 
harmis 
Papi. - 
a” 
*) 
Laji hika. 
Lj mutha, 
Bhorsa hika. 
f Bhorsa ménthi 


ka. 
Khis. f 


Khits manthil 
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English. ~ 
Cunning, 
Candid, 
Malicious, * 
Benevolent, 
Envious, 
Content, 
Proud, vain, 
Tumble, 
Industrious, 
Idle, 

True, 

False, 
Impatient, 
Passionate, 
hasty, 
Placid, quiet, 
patient, i 
Merciful, 
Cruel, 

Brave, 
Cowardly, 


VOCABULARY. 


Kocch. 


Phaktia, 
Sidha, 
Ghindha, 
Doyasil, 
Thnsokh, 
San ttishtit, 
Diphongi, 
Garib, 
Malunati, 
Alsia, 
Saccha, 
Jhiita, 


Radh, 


Dhir, 
Doyasil, 
Diisht, 


Sahosi, 
Deortk, 


Constant, steady, Sthir, 


Tneonstant, 
Capricious, \ 

- Wasteful, pro- 

fuse, 

Niggardly, 
Kind, gentle, 
Unkind, harsh, 
Good natured, 


Til natured, 


Polite, well bred, 
Rude, ill bred, 
Obedient, 2 
Disobedient, 
Grateful, 
Ungrateful, 
Mad, 
Idiotic, 
Licit, morally, 
Tlicit, ditto, 
Legal, 
Illegal, 
Physical or 
material, 
Immaterial, 
Precise, 


Asthiy, 


\ Dhilia, 


Kirpini, 
Stsil, 
Kisil, 
Stisil, 
Kisil, 
Sishtachari, 
Khada, 
Maini, 
O maini, 
Pigla, 
Pagla, 
Kortobya, 
Okortobya, 

Pp 
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Bhoutika, 


Aitmika, 
Thik thik, 


‘Bodo. 


Phakta; 
Sédha, 
Miigwino, 
Wanjano, 
Mogon chanai, 
3 
Diinai, 
Thaug jang, 
Mou chino, 
Alsia, 
Bobra, 
Kholai, 


» 


» 


Wan gonang, 
Wan géyé, 
Gironga, : 
Gikho, 
Ghondaria, 
Kholai, 


Phittia, 


Kostia, khaled, 
Gham, 
amma, 
Giroi, gham, 


IIamma, 


Giin ganang, 
Giin géya, 
Phagla, 4 
Phagla, 


Dhimal, 


Phakta. 

Sédha. 

Chikaka. 
a3 

Hiska. 

Hiska manthtka. 

Dim philla, 

Sdjha. 

Kisri paka. 

Alsia. 

Bobra. 

Lappa.. 


3s 


Mala chiik, 
Hatésia. 
Gongouda, 


Shét montina. 


Khoi nasia, 
Koshdi. 
Dhilaka. 
Chikka. 
Elka. 

Ma elka. 
Déndtia. 


Phagla. 
Phagla. 


English. 
Vague, 
Hungry, 
Thirsty, 
Naked, 
Clothed, 
Libidinous, 
Gluttonaus, 
Drunken, 
Foul-mouthed, 
Abusive, 
Alive, 

Dead, 
Sick, 
Healthy, 
Asleep, 
Awake, 
Mature, 
Young, 


Old, 


Strong, 
Weak, 
Free, 
Confined, 
el 
ly, 
Shani, 
Tall, 
Fat, 
Thin, 
Tired, weary, 
Fresh, . 
Lame, 
Blind, 
Deaf, 
Dumb, 
Alone, 
Companioned, 
Learned, 
Ignorant, 
Wise, 
Foolish, 
Poor, 
Rich, 


Noisy, talkative, 
Silent, 


hnman 
beings, 


VOCABULARY. 
Koech. Bado. 
Bhikil, Yékidong, 
Pidsi, Doi kéngdong, 
Ningta, Hi géya, 
33 Hi gandong, 
Kami, Chaltia, 
Péni, Jachogra, 
Shai abi, Mathdl, 
Miikhebor, Khtiga shépma, 
Jtwat, Gothang, 
Mora, Gothoi, 
Kéhila, Taiya, Jébra, 
a Gakhriing, 
Nindail, Mud langdong, 
Jagil, Sidi mondong, 
Sfan4, Jholau, 
Chéngér, Gothoni, Galaini, 
Bidha, Brai, 
Bali, Balo gra, 
Nibali, Balo géya, 
Songot, Moéjing, 
Baiya, Shapima, 
Bangré, Gahia, 
Téngha, Gajou, 
Méta, Guiphiing, { 
Stkna, Gaham, 
Thalat, Méng chdo, 
Athakit, Méngyé gai, 
Léngra, Khéra, 
Kana, Kana, 
Bahira, Bénga, 
Ginga, Rain dnga, 
Ekala, Ilaishing, 
Dosorér, Lagolé, 
Gyéni, Gydn ganang, 
Ogyani, Gyan géya, 
Gyani, Sy4n, 
Ogyani, Gyén géy4, 
Nidhoni { Houria, Thaka 
~ geya, 
Dhoni, Dhon ganang, 
Géngédia, Phidua, 


Obola, 
.M 


Riyd, Thandé, 


Dhimdl. 


3 
Mhitika. 
Chia lihika. 
Langha. 
Dhaba gitka. 
Kokhoi Inka. 
Shopa chika. 
Ya amké. 


Naika. 


Singlhoka. 
Sika, 
Madénka. 
Dénka. 
Ninda lékha. 
Chétinka. 
Whantika. 
Chan hika. 
Waring. 
Berdng. 

Bal hika. 
Bal ménthiikea. 


” 


” 
Tika? 
Mé elka, 
Bingra, 
Dhangé. 
Dhamka, 
Chépka. 
Mhoika. 
Maika, 
Ma méika, 
Kéhra. 
Kéna. 
Bahira. 
Ginga. 
Ekalang. 
Dosorht. 
Gyan hika, 
Gyan ménthika, 
Gyan hika. 
Gyan ménthiika, 


Dhon méanthika, 


Dhon hika. 
Phidua, 
Chika paka. 
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English. 
Dity, 


Clean, 
Married, 


Single, 


Highborn, 
Lowborn, 
Dependent, 
Independant, 
Taxed, 
Exempt, 
Designed, 
Accidental, 
New, 
Present, 
Absent, 
Ready, 
Unready, 
Scarce, rare, 


VOCABULARY, 


Koech, 


Maila, 


Safa, 
Bihata, 
Akiméri, 
Akwari, 
Elin, 
Akiulfn, 
Porbos, 

A hed 
Malguzari, 
Maafi, 


a? 


Ptrdna, 
Naya, 

Hajir, 

Ghair Hajir, 
Tiyér, 


Thora, 


PPI 


Common, Vulgar, Bohut, 


Public, 
Private, 
Prosperous, 
Unprosperous, 
Saleable, 
Purchaseable, 
Valuable, 
Worthless, 


Habitual, usual, 
Unusual, strange, 


Similar, 
Dissimilar, 
Same, 
Different, 
Doubtful, 
Certain, 
Deserted, 
Frequented, 
Easy, 
Difficult, 
Changeful, 
Changeless, 
Lucky, 
Unlucky, 
Original, 
Copied, 


Kimati, 
Mond, 


Somén, 
Asoman, 
E’khi, 
Juda, 
Sandéhi, 
Nichoi, 
Chon, 
Bosot bari, 
Sohoj, 
Kosor, 
Asthir, 
Sthir, 
Stibhégya, 
Obhagya, 
Asali, 
Nokoli, 


a 


Bodo. 
Gini, 
Guphir, 
Noha jabai, 
Jholou (mas.) 
Sikala (foem.) 


33 


2) 
Malami, 
Gouini khusi, 
Girini, 

Maafi, 
+” 


9) 
Gozam, 
Godam, 


Dhimdl. 
Mirhi. 


Méchijkan. 
Chilean. 
Mougia. 


} Dhéné. 


Bodés, 
Téides. 
Girini. 
Mééfi, 


Bhinéng : 
PPI 
Bhinang. 


a” 


Diéng ménthidka, 


Diang yonka, 


Karékard, 
Lapha. 
Bobrai. 


Enghsh. 


Methadical, 

Immethodical, 

Fit, suitable, 

Unfit, 

Orderly, 

Disorderly, 

Profitable, 

Unprofitable, 

Possessed tenens, 

Dispossessed, 
ousted, 

Ornamented, 

Plain, 

Useful, 

Useless, 

Quick moving, } 
active, 

Slow moving, } 
inert, 

Cheap, 

Dear, 

Pure, 

Impure, 

Wholesome, 

Unwholesome, 

Edible, 

Inedible, 

Manufactured, 

wrought, } 

Raw goods, 

Sharp-edged, 

Blunt, 

Grinded, 

Woven, 

Spun, 

Platted, 

Spacious, wide, | 

ample, 
Contracted, 
Moving, 


Motionless, 


Figured, 
Figureless, 
Luminous, 


Dark, obscure, 
Opake, 


VOCABULARY. 
Kaech, Bodo. 
Doul sé, Doul ganang, 
Andoul se, Doul géya, 
Latk, Shomaiyo, 
Na laik, Shomaiy4, 
Sari, ” 
Qséri, Chilai bila, 
Phalit, Udaigo, 
Ophaht, Wdaiyé, 
5) Akhai ou, 
r Akhai ou géya, 
Rongil, Rong gong, 
Sadha, Rong géya, 
Phalit, Hamsin, 
Ophahit, Hammésin, 
Chélék, Gakhrai mouin, 
Gor chalak, Généo mouin, { 
Sosta, Ghéeér, 
Mhanga, Mongo, 
Pabitor, ‘5 
Opobitor, ‘5 
Pochya, Gulinai, 
Napochya, Giliy, 
Khabar, Janaini, 
Nakhébar, Jéyéni, 
Banail, Daanai, 
Chékha, | Gobho, 
Bhotora, Bowa, 
Gira, Ganda, 
Banail, Shiinai, 
” Khindéng, 
i Hépnai, 
Posar, Giwar, 
Ato, Gétchép, 
Cholnir, Thabaiyo, 
Sthévar, Thabaiyé, { 
Ripit, Rapganang, 
Aurupit, Rup geya, 
Vyjéla, Shrangm, 
Andhkar, Kémshini, { 
» Nuyé, 


a 2 
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Diundl. 


Doul Hika,. 
Doul manthika, 
Sha baika. 
Masha baika. 
Sérika. 
Masarika, 


Ronghika, 
Rong ménthika. 
3 


a” 


Dhimka chukka. 


Mé4 dhimka. 
Ma chiikka. 
Lanka. 

Janka. 
Chikénka. 
Mirht. 

Péch paka, 
Poch mé paka, 
Chéka, 

Mé chaka. 


” 
Chika. 
Ma chika. 
Téolika. 
Joka. 


s 


Pika, : 
Dhai dhaik. 


Ato. 

Cholon hika. 

Cholon mé&n- 
thika. } 

Rup hika. 

Rup manthika. 

Phor phora. 

Chipka. 

Kitikitika. 

Ma Déoka, 
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Bagtish, 
Pellucid, 
Blazing, 
Extinct, 

“The present time, 
he past, 

The future, 

Right, 

Left, 

Central, 

Lateral, 

North, 

South, 

East, 

West, 

Passible, acces- 
sible, 

Impossible, 

Inaccessible, \ 

Cultivated, 

Uneultivated, 

Fruitful, rich, 

Barren, poor, 

Sandy, 

Clayey, 

Calcarious, 

Saline, 


Brakish-water, 
Fresh, 


Flowing, 
Still, : 
Deep, 
Shallow, 
Windy weather, 
Stormy, 
Fine, fair, 
Cold, 
Hot, 
Cloudy, 
Sunshiny, 
Rainy, wet, 
Dry, fair, 
Moist, full of 
vapour, 


Moist, sappy, } 
green, 


VOCABULARY. 


Keech. 


Jolot, 
Nibhal, 
Bartaman, 
Bhita, 
Bhavish, 
Dohina, 
Bain, 
Madhyika, 
Pas, 
Uttar, 
Dakshin, 
Parab, 
Poschim, 


Podit, 


Apodit, 


Jétaha, 
Unjotaha, 
Osar, 
Até, 
Bali, 
Chik théali, 
Chiinaini, 
Ninia, 
Kéchara, 
Dhiléha, 
Ninia, 


Mitha, 


Bohonti, 
Dhi, 
M6ni, 
Alpho, 
Batésia, 
Andhia, 
Accha, 
Thanda, 
Gorom, 
Méghér, 
Ghémér, 
Paniér, 
Bésh, 


} Bhijé, 


Gila, 


Bodo. Dhimal. 
Niyé, Déddka. 
Jong jong, Tiika. 
Komot bai, Shéka. 
Jaddong, Ydong Béla, 
Japbai, Jéhi, 


” e ‘ ” 
Naigdé, or Agd4é, Dam, 
Nakehi, Léda. 


Géjér, Manjhika. 
Jingui, Aliké, 
Cha, Déhén. 
Khié, Mahén. 
Sanja, Niinhén. 
Shanép, Dinhén.* 
Pat lang, 6 
Pat haya, ay 
Hu mond, Léng hika, 
Hagrani, Dinchaka, 
Gham, Elka, 
amma, Maelka, 
Balani Hu, 3 
Chik théli, Tytika, 

” ”? 
Habdiui, Kédédka. 
Hadrini, % 
Shapma, Méaelka, 
Gham” ta, 
Majang, 

Buyu, * Phaika, 
Bil, Dongo, Méaphaika, 
Gatho, Bhilé. 
Thova, Kémka. 
Majang, Gham, Elka. 
Gishi, Tirka. 
Gidim, Saka. 
Nékhéni, aa 
Syén déngni, a2 
N ékhahéyé gaini, ; ; 
Gichi, Jhakka. 
Gothang, Sinka. 


VOCABULARY. 
English. Koceh. Bodo. 
Juicy, Rasail, Bidé gondng, 
Juiceless, dry, » Ss Ber ae a, 
Wet, 1a, yeh, 
Dry, * \ clothes, { Sin Gran, 
Woodes Jongoli, Hagré gondug, 
: land, 
Naked, O’sér, Dhai dhai, 
open, 
Coloured, Rongil, Rong gonang, 
Colourless, Sada, Rong géy4, 
Red, Lal, Gatché, 
White, Dhoula, Guphit, 
Blue, Nil, Gotchdém, 
Green, IIava, Khéngshiv, 
Black, Kala, Gotchom, 
Yellow, Pila, Gimmo, 
Sour, Tita, Gakhdi, 
Sweet, Mitha, Gaddi, 
Bitter, Kaduva, Gakha, 
Ripe, Pakka, Gammang, 
Kachha, 
Raw, Koncha, Gathing, 
Rotten, Sara, * Géchéd, 
Sound, Taja, Ghim, 
Stinking, Kiigandhi, Khéch ara, 
Well-odow’d, Stigandhi, Madamma, 
Rough, Korkoria, Gdbra, 
Smooth, Chikna, Chil chil, 
Hard, Kada, Gorra, 
Soft, +  Norom, Girdi, 
at eae Gotthong, 
Straight, Sidha, Thong jong, 
Crooked, Béka, . Khoénkra, 
Full, Bhorti, Tongo, Bunja, 
" art Mingbo géyé4, 
Empty, ; Khali, { G i y 
Solid, e 
Hollow, 5 
Teary, Bhari, Gillit or Tit, 
Light, Holka, Réchéng, 
Great, Bado, Gédét, 
Small, Choto, - vy, Maiddi, 
Long, Lamba, Gallou, 
Short, Choto, Gichim, 
Wide, Chowra, Osdr,  Gridr, 
Narrow, Tang, Ato, Géchép, 
High, Uecha, Gajou, 


Low, Nicha, Gahai, 


} 
} 


Bo 


Dhindl. 


Ros jénka, 

Ros manthuka. 
Jhakka. 

Sinka. 


Dinchahika, 


Dhai dhaika. 


Ika daéka. 
Jéika. 
Jika. 
Jéika, 
Daika. 
Nélpa. 
Dédka. 
Youka, 
Dakha. 
Taiika. 
Khaka. 
Minka. 


Sinka. 


Aika. 

Mé aika. 
Ma yokka. 
Yokka. 
Khér souka. 
Chikan. 
Korkorka. 
Norom. 


Ghéuka, 


Kéoka. 
Bhélpé., 


Manthtka. 


” 


> 
Lhika. 
TWémka. 
Dhémka. 
Mhoika. 
Rhinka. 
Poétéka. 
Pacharka. 
Chipka. 
Dhaéngaka, 
Bingra. 


Dhimal. 


Goétaka. 

Did thinikea. 
E'long thiinika. 
Bhoika. 
Gdthaka, 

Ma bhoika. 


” 


Héka. 
Gibka. 
Posarka. 
Jém paka. 


Barka. 


Chopka. 
Tantan. 
Léika. 
Karkérka. 
Minks. 


Sinka. 


Khomon gonang, Mitisht hika, 


86 VOCABULARY. 
English. Kocch. Bodo. 
Round, Gél, Téldétni, 
Square, Chou konia, Kéna manbréni, 
Angular, Kénia, Kéna manchéni, 
Broken, Tita, G66, 
Intire, Samiicha, Bimainé, 
Porous, ” ” 
Imporous, ” Y) 
Open, Khdla, Khéwo, 
Shut, Bond, Jékhldpmo, 
Spread, Asar, Bodong, 
Folded, Goto, Hitimdong, 
Expanded, : 
blown, a flow- > Phuta, Barshaya, 
er, 
Closed, shut, do. 3 Khokjép, 
Tight, Téntan, « Ténatén, 
Slack, Dhila, Girrdn, 
Loose, unsteady, Larbaria, Lido lido, 
Fixed, firm, Thir, Gakhréng, 
Cooked, Randha, Gomon, 
Ray; - Kancha, Gothang, 
Hairy, Romail, 
Hairless, Cholchal, Khomon aéyé, | 
Feathered, ” ” 
Scaly, ” ” 
Verbs, 
Konu, Mouno, 
To do, Koribér or Ko- >. Khlémno, 
rinu, Khajamno, 
Not to do, Na korinu, Moua gaino, 
To undo, ” 
To do over again, ” Mou phinno, 
To shape,form, } ' Dééno, 
ee + Bai 
To change, r aiy10, 
form or alter, \ Bodol korinu, ) Slaino, 
To be, (Esse)  Hobar, Jaano, 
Not to be, Na hébar, Jaa gaino, 
To become, *Hobar, Jaano, : 
To come to res Shave P : 
pass, happen, Asia poribar, Jaa phoino, { 


To create, 
To destroy 
To*bé born, 


Sijibar, 
? Nasht korinu, 
Janam hobar, 


Nasht khlénmo, 
Janam jadno, 


Miishii manthu- 
ka. 
» 
PP) 


Pali. 

Ma péili. 
Nhéchiito. 
Pali. 
Banaili. 
Shédhi. 
Jéngli. 
Mé jénghi. 
Jéngli, 


Dhili. 
Léténg wangli. « 


Nasht pali, 
Janam jéngli. 


. 


English. 


To give birth 


to, produce, 
To deliver, ac- 
coucher, 
To nurse, wet, 


VOCABULARY, 
’ a 


Koech, 


} Janam dibir, { 


} 


2 


Diidh khilibar, 


To nurse, dry, 5 
To live, Jibar, 
To die, Moriba, 
To kill, Mévia phalan, { 
To grow, Badibar, 
To decay, decline, Ghotibar, 
To be mature,  Syén hobar, 
To feel, be ho- 
dily sensible ” 
of, ; 
To perceive, V Qhining, 
mentally, 
To think, Phom korinu, 
To desire, Chahinu, { 
To remember, Yad korinu, { 
To forget, Bhilinu, 
To learn, Sikhinu, 
To teach, Sikha dinu, 
To educate, Pat dibar or dinu, 
To read, Padbinu, 
To write, Lékhinu, 
To sign, Doskot kouinu, 
To seal, Chapinu, 
To sin, Pap ként, 
To err, Bhilinu, 
To revenge, Bodol libar, 
To forgive, Mééf konti, 
To repent, Patch kond, 
x i ae Pur | Manstiba korinu, 
3 
To endeavour, Anthinu, 


To persevere, 
continue doing, 
aa 


To desist from, 


To enjoy, use, 
To use, bring 
mto use, 


} Korté robar, 
% 


Thakibér, 
Bhoginu, 


} Kémot laganu, 


Bodo. 


Gophaino, 
Uptan hotno, 


bea 


Abi déno, 


Théngno, 
Théino, 
Shithatno, 
Watno, 
Détno, 
Bidha langno, 
Jholau jaédno, 
Shitring 
khlémno ; Di- 
sha khl4mno, 
Shitring 
khlamno, 
Mithino, 
Labaino: 
Gasho khajam- 
no, 
Shitrdag kha- | 
jémno, f 
Bouno, 
Chiléngno, 
Phivréngno, 


} 


Chalaingno ? 
Litno, 

Doskot litno, 
Chap thiino, 
Pap khajémno, 
Bauno, 

Bodol sophinno, 
Doyakhlamno, \ 


Négérno, 

Jingé sino, 
Gasho rakhina ? 
Jéngi khaprano, 


{ 


Mouin théno, 
Nagirno, 
” 


Red 


87 
Dhimdl, 


Janam pili. 


w 


Diido am pali. 
Singlhdli. 

Sili. 

Shéli. 


Waréng jéngli 
Whéintika jén 


\ Shiuti pali. 


Shirti pali. 
Phém pili. 


Khangli. 


Phém péli. 
Nilli. 
Dhirli. 
Dhir pali. 


Porhli.” 
Lékhh. 

Chap pili. 
Chép pili. 
Pap pali. 
Bhiléli, 
Bodol pali. 
Doya péili, 
Patch taili. 
Manstiba péli. 
Kénkni tépli. 
Pékaténg hili. 


Lap pali. 
Lapli. 
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English. 


fo disuse, lay by, Chorinu, rékhinu, Danno, 
\ Bajhiny, 


To know, un- 
derstand, 

To be ignorant 
of, not under- 


stand, 

To cause to 
know, to ex- 
plain, 7 


To believe, 
To disbelieve, 
7 Tanht, hhe- 


sure, 
av make up 
mind, deter- 
mine, 
To resemble, 
To differ, 
To compare, 
To cajole, whee- 
dle, 
To please, 


To displease, 


To esteem, 

iy . 

To despise, 

To decry, run 
down, 

To deceive, 
mislead, 

To persuade, 


To dissuade, 


To attend to, 
heed, 

To neglect, 

To confirm, 

To annul, 


To disallow, 
prevent, 

To forbid, in- 
terdict, 

To succeed, 

To be able, 

To fall, 

Not to be able, 


#} 


} 


j 


} 


To allow, permit, 


j 
} 


VOCABULARY. 


g 
Koceeh. 


Na bijhinu, 


a) 


Patianu, 

Na patiana, 
Son déhi konu, 
Nichoi janibar, 
Taharounu, 
Soman hobdr, 
Gsomén hédbar, 
Milaibar, 

Bhi kanu, 
Khis korinu, 


Nakhiskorinu { 


Bodo maninu, 
Choto méninu, 


Badnéam kéni, 


Bhila kénti, 


Manaénu, 
Bada dinu, 
Baran korinu, 


Maninu, 

Na maninu, 
Sabit koribar, 
Rod koribar, 
Hobar dibar, 


Na hobar dibar, 


Bada dinu, 


Parinu, 
Sakinu, 
Né parinu, 
Na sakinu, 


Boda. Dhimdl, 
Lap pili. 
Mithino, Géli. 


Mithi gaino, Ma géli. 


Mithiya hotno? Géli pali. 


Ghéim mithinu, Sapli. 
Hammé mithinu, Ma sapli. 


Ganogoto Dommo kommo 
khlémno, * pali. 
a 7 3s 
” 23 
Soman jédno, Soman jéngli. 


Dé soman jétno, Ma soman jengli. 
Rijino, Jora cha pali. 


Bi klaino, Bang péli. 


‘Khisi khiamno, Khis pli. 


Khisi khlam- 
ma gaino, 

Mani chino, 

Manya gaino, 


Makhus pali. 


Manéli. 
Ma manéli, 


Bouhotno, Nii pali, 
Rodongno, ay 
Bada hotno, Bada pil. 
Manino, Maénéli, ~ 
Ményé gaino, M4 ménéli. 
Kotha rékhinu, S4bit péli. 


Réd khajémno, Rod péli. 
Bada hotno, Bada pili, 
Bada hotno, Bada pili. 


Hand, Déhéno, Doéngli. 


Hadno, Déangli. 
Tlaagaino, Jénno, Mé dddngli. 
Dééyaino, 4 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Koech. 
‘To wonder at, 
To, approve, Posin konu, 
* 


To disapprove, Na posin konu, 


To applaud, 
commend, Nigou korinu, 
praise, 

To censure, | Ninda konu, 
blame, J 

To hiss, ees Chieht bolibar, 
decry, 

To ane, loud- 

ly applaud, I shahishi korinu, 

To cheer, com- 
fort, cherish, » Péshinu, 
protect, 

To neglect, : 
abandon, \ Tyég korinu, 


‘To encourage,  Sahos dibar, 
To discourage, U’das koribar, 
To abuse, revile, Géli dibar, 
To frighten, Dor khildibar, 


mm ; | Dor khilibay or 
To be afraid, ichabar, 

To tranquillize, Sant korinu, . 
To be tranquil, Sént hobar, 


To brawl, Jhogra kormu, 
To brag, boast, Badhai korinu, 
To condole with, Thatib dinu, 


To annoy, VEX; ¢ Dukh din 
teaze, irritate, , 


To love, feel aay 
affection, } Maya konu, 
To hate, feel F 
malion, Ghin konu, 
To hope, Bhérsa konu, 
To fear, Ilatas khabar, 


To tell a lie, Jhdt bolinu, 
To tell the truth, Sacch bolinu, 


To rejoice, n. re 

To grieve, n. i 

To satisfy, a. ” 

To disappoint, a. fs 

To conimand , . 

orden, \ Tikam.dinu, 

Po counter: 1 Bid din, 

To obey, Tiikam maninu, 


N 


Bodo. 


Acharaj maninu, Ankhé ménino, 


Phosin khlamno, 
Da phosin \ 


khlamno, 


Posh khlaémno, 


Nagarno, 


Bhorsa hotno, 
Gi hotno, 
Raichano, 


” 


} Giytino ? 


” 
‘ 


” 
Nang jalainu, 
Diii l&no, 

” 


Dikh hotno, 
Wanchdna, 


Mogino, 
Gironga jédno, 
Gichino, 
Santha laino, 
Théngjéng raino, 
Khisi jéino, 

> 


33 


Wikam hotno, 


Bada hotno, 
TIikam manino, 


Dhimal. 


Rhiwali. 
Posin pali. 


Ma posin péli. 


Posin pili. 


Mé posin pali. 


» 


Pésh pili. 


Ma posh pili. 
Bhorsa pili. 
Nail,” 
Lachili. 
Lachi pili, 

” 
Naishuli. 
Gophi dopli. 
Thatib pili. 
Dikh pili. 
Doya pali. 
Chika pali. 
Bhorsé nénli. 
Lachili. 


Mitcha dépli. 
Khisi jéngli. 


Hikam pili. 
Bada pili. 


Alttkam ménéli. 


98 
English. 


fo disobey, { 

To question, 

To answer, 

To assent, 

To dissent, 

To affirm, 

To deny, 

To speak, ay 
say, 

To repeat, say 
again, 

To announce, 
tell, inform, \ 

To summon, call, 

To call out, 
shout, 

To accost, sa- 
lute, \ 

To invite, 

To visit, 


VOCABULARY. 


Kaeeh. Bodo. 
Hitkam n4mé-] Hiikam manya 
ninu, gaino, 
Pichinu, Songno, 
Jowdp dinu, Rai douno, 
Kabil konu, Ongo raino, 
Na kabiil konu, Ongé raino, 
55 Ongo raino, 
35 Onga raino, 
Bolinu, Raino, 
Dobira bolinu, Rai phinno; { 
Khbopor dinu, 3 
Dakibar, Ling hétno, 
Gondogol konu, Iéchino, 
Saheb salamat ae 
ont, Khiltimno, 
Nyota korinu, 5 
39 3”? 


To entertain 
guests, 

To request, so- 
licit, 

T6 beg, alms, 

To refuse, 


} 
j 
To ask, “neh 
j 


a» 


Binti konu, 


Bhik manginu, 
Na dibar, 


yogaie, in- § Jachinu, 
quire, 
To offer, ten- 


Bhirkibar. 
der, partie 


To accept, Libér, 

To reject, Na libay, 

To help, Modod dibir, 
To hinder, Horoj dibar, 


To advise, give | Saléh dinu, 
advice, 


To consult, sa Salah manginu, 
advice, 

To quarrel, Jhogra konu, 

To be reconciled, Milinn, 

To curse, Srap dinu, 


To bless, 


To forswear, \ 


renounee, dint, 


Asirbéd dinu, { 
Kirya khai chari Shomai lanane Kirya chéteng lip 


22 


Binti khl4mno, 
Dan bio, 
Dé hotno, 


Songno, 


Tfotno, 
Lino, 

Da lano, 
Chiimphino, 


Iiémtano, { 


Sanja laino, 


32 
Nang jalaino, 
Béng jalaino, 
Srép hotno, 
Thang — baita 
raino, 


nigdrno, 


Dhimal. 
Hikam m4 mé- 
néli, 

Till. 
Dopli. 
Manéli. 
Ma manéli, 


Dépli. 
Nhéchota. 
Dépli. 


Kaili. 
Rhi kaili. 
Domili. 


Binti pali. 
Dan rhéli. 
Ma pili. 


Tilli. 


Pili. 
Rhili. 
Ma rhah. 
Ténkéli. 
Rholi. 
Salah pili. 


Salah rhdli. 
Nai shih. 
Léili. 

Srap pili. 
Sing teng. 
Fl? 


pil. 


. 


English. 


To take oath, 


To give oath, 

To swear oe 
ly, 

To preserve, 

To destroy, 

To hurt beings, 

To injure, de- 

_ teriorate 
goods, 

_ To benefit, 

To wrong, 

‘To converse, 

To be silent, 

To silence, 

To make a } 
noise, 

To laugh, 

To smile, 

To weep, 

To moan, 

To sob, 

To squint, 

To sneeze, 

To cough, 

To swallow, 

To belch, 

To fart, 

To spit, 

To chew, 

To bite, 

To kiss, give, 

To kiss, take, 


To copulate, { 
To cause to ) 


cover, 
male, 
To conceive in 
womb, 
To digest in 
stomach, \ 
To lick, 
To suck, 


give 


To see, 


.# 


VOCABULARY. 


Koceh. 
Kirya khabar, 


Kirya khai dibar, Shdémaila 
Jhiita kirya kha- Mitcha 


bar, 
Bacha korinu, 
Nosht korinu, 
Chét dinu, 


Kharaib konu, 


Bhalo konu, 

Brira konti, 

Bolinu, 

Chip honu, 

Chip korinu, 

Gondogol aa 
rinu, 

Tasinu, 

Miaski hasinu, 

Roni, 


» 


Téra dékhinu, 
Chikinu, 
Khasinu, 
Ghétinu, 
Dhikar konu, 
Pat korinu, 
Thik phalinu, 
Chobibar, 
KaAtibar, 
Chima dibar, 
Chiima libar, 
Choda chodi \ 


korinu, 


impregnate p Jhag dibar, 


Gau bhari hobar, 


Hojom konu, 


Chatinu, 
Chisinu, 


Dékhibar, 
Nw 2 


Bodo. 


Shomai lino, 


lino, 


3 
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Dhimil. 
Kirya. 


{ Chili. 
hotno, Kirya chapali. 
shomai Micha 


kirya 
chéli. 


Ghim khlamno, Elka pali. 
Hammakhlémno, Ma elka pili. 


Raino, Doépli. 
Srithéno, Chikali. 
Srithé hotno, Chika péli, 
Coane a Gondogol Pali. 
Miniuo, Léngli. 
Minisltino, Atoisa léngli. 
Gapno, Kharli. 


2 


” 
Khonka naino, 
Hachiino, 
Guijino, 
Molongno, 
Gotno, 
Kiphaino, 
Mijiino, 
Chouno, 


2} 
Koudom hotno, 
Koudom lano, 


Khoino, 
Guinéng hotno, 


Bisha phitlinu, 


Gilinu, 


Chalano, 
Chupno, 


Naino, 


oo 


Ké6ké khangli. 
Tlachuli. 

Shuli. 

Nilf. 
Dikérdleli. 
Lipaili. 
Thépchi chibli. 
Chobaili. 


+” 
China pili. 
Chiima rhiili. 
Lali. 


Dankha tapipult. 


Témaéng dhamli. 


Péch pali. 
Dééli. 
Chitiil, 
Khiéngli, 
Déli. 
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- English. Kocch, 
To hear, Stinibar, 
To taste, Chakibar, 
To smell, Stingibar, { 
To touch, Chitbar, 
To piss, Mitibar, 
To shit, Lagibar, 
To eat, Khabar, 
To drink, Pibér, 
To cook, Réndhon kouu, 
To sleep, Sutibar, 
To wake, self, J Agibar, 


To wake another, 
To dream, 
To breathe, 


Jégté konu, 
Sopon dékhibar, 
Sans libar, 


To sweat, Jhéshibar, 
To palpitate, } Aas 
tremble, Kampibar, 
‘To make easy, oe 
facilitate, 7 } Sohoj korinu, 
ae ae } Kosor korinu, 
To risk, put in 
hazard, } a 
To escape, Bachinu, 


To save, deliver, Rakhya korinu, 


To stay with, } Cae 
ae by, i Dosor robar, 
To desert, nn 5 

abandon,leave, } /¥4g korinu, 
poet ® be) asthir hobar, 


» To make, 
change, alter, 
To meet, fall 


Bodol korinu, 


} 


in with, Bhétinu, 
To part, go , ‘ 
apart, Jida géni, { 


Tocome together, Song dsinu, 
Tobringtogether, Song li asinu, 
To separate, 


{ 


\ Jada korinu, 


Scgrepate, 
To crowd,make : 
iy korinu, 
crowd, Bhir kor 
To contrive, fat dent { 
. t Pinu, 
devise, \ Tight kor ee 


VOCABULARY. 


Bodo. Dhimal, 
Khandano, * Ténli. 
oe Chakhili. 
Srik hiimno, ahs 
Manam chino, } Nhiili, 
Dangno: Chét- sa 

waite: } Vérli. 
Hashiino, Chichéli, 
Khino, Lishili, 
Jano, Chali. 
Lingno, Amili. 
Midéno, Jimi.” 
Sidi manno, Chétanihi. 
Phajino, Lhépéili. 
Simang naino, = Sopén déli. 
Hanglino, Ukas rhili. 
Galamno, Bhémli. 
Modom mouno, Phirli. 


Généé khajamno, Hol pati. 
Goprép khlamno, Kérékara pali. 


as a2 


Gono, Gobaino, Ban chili. 
Gén hotno, Bancha pali. 


Lagoché thano, a one 
Nagarno, Bhinang hadéli. 
Slaino? Shdali. 

Slai jalaino, Shdé pali. 
Lagomanno, Disuli. 


Gibin gubin 4 a3 
thangno, { Bhinang hadéli, 
Lagoché phoino, Désé léli. 
Mislaino, : a 
Lagoché danno } ens 
Guba bin, Bs or 
helenae. . } Bhinang pati, 
Manushi phi- 
timno, 
Biiddhi khlam- 


no, 


Didng shdli. 
\ Briddhi pali. 


. 


VOCABULARY. 93 


Bnghsh. Koeeh. Bodo. Dhandl, 


Tocompel, sige, f 
strain, oblige 
To leave, option, ” ” a 

To choose, take \ 
option, 
To choose, se- t 
lect, : 
To copy, imi- \ Nokol korinu, | Nokol khiémno, Nokol pat. 


a ” Lal 


2? ” a 


Chin koribar, Sai khono, Salténg chiimh. 


tate, pattern, 
To imitate, 
take off, mock, 
To share out, 


a” ” ” 


distribute in > Bantinu, Ranno, Banta pali. 
shares, 
To produce, Kamai konu, Uptan khlémno, Caan pali. 
To consume, Khoroch korinu, Tani khlimno, Bai pal. 
To gain, Nafa khaébar, ‘ Nafa chali. 
To loose, Noksén khébar, 3 Naksdn chal. 
To work, labour, Kismot konu, Habba mduno, Léng kamli? 
To play, amuse at 
pe aed y Khélinu, si 43 
To rest, 55 ss _ 
To be tired, Thakinu, us 
To tire, another, Thaéka korinu, 3 as 
To adorn, Songot korinu, Majang khlamno, Elka pili. 
To disfigure Bérdip korinu, £ Shépma kho-) ts etka pali 
ad P * | jaémno, a 
Ili ganno, 


To dress, self, | Kapra pinibar, ir j Dhaba giipli. 


Ili gimno, 
To dress, another, Hi gén hotno, Dhéba gtip pali. 
To undress, self, Kapra phélinu, Hi khinéd, Dhaba chibli, 
pea eS8, a Ge Ilt kh hotno, Dhaba chip pali. 
To guide, direct, 5 Lama ee: Dama dop pili. 
To misguide, 3 Dama awaili. 
Paar: Si ouno, ai 
To lead, Agot gént, { Seas léngno, } Lamping hadéli. 
To follow, Pacho 4sinu, Yino phoino, Nhii choleli. 
‘pao | Kal korina, Goin, Bauli. 
To baptise, name, Nam rakhibar, Ming | dénd, Ming téli. 
To wean, An khilibar, Abt nagar hotno, Diidt lap-pali. 
To mary, Bibah korinu, abba khlamno, Béhé chumiali. 
To divorce, 5 Tlinjou négérno, Béwal-di-pili. 
To bury, Mati dibar, Phopno, Libli. 
To burn, corpse, Phiin kinu, Shouno, Dui. 
To mourn, for 
dead, ” ” SB 
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English. 

To inherit, 

To acquire, 

To serve meni- 
ally, 

To cheat, de- 
fraud, 

To steal, 

To rob, 

To murder, 

To beat, 

To maim, 

To commit rape, 

To commit 
adultery, \ 

To promise, 
give and take 
promise, 

To impigno- l 
rate, 

To redeem, 
pledge, \ 

To complain, 

tax with wrong 
doing, 

To sue, legally, 


To prosecute, do. 


To examiue, 
try legally, \ 

To prove, esta- 

blish judicially, } 

To decide, de- 
cree, do. 

To sentence, 
condemn, t 

To fnie, 

To punish, 

To hang (per 
collum), 

To imprison, 

To give physic, 

To take physic, 

To bleed, let 
blood, 

To pay taxes, 

To levy taxes, 

To let, 

To hire, 

To appraise, 


——~ 


VOCABULARY. 


Koech. 
Warsi bhag libar, 
Kamainn, 


Chakori korinu, 


Thaginu, 


Chiiri korinu, 
Daka marinu, 
Khim korinu, 
Pitinu, 

Ghail konu, 


2? 


” 


Koral korinu, * 
dibar & libar, f 


Bandhak ra- 
khinu, 


3) 
Nalish korinu, 


3 


» 


Tajvij konu, 


Sabit konu, 


\ Hikam dibar, 


cP) : 


Donr libar, 
Sasti dibar, 
Phansi dibar, 
Kaid korinu, 
Oshod dibar, 
Oshod libar, 
Phust libar, 


Khajana dibar, 
Khajana libar, 
Bhara libdr, 
Bhara dibar, 
Bhou konu, 


Bodo. 


” 


43 


3 


Chaléno ? 


Sikhou khouno, 


Lithino, 
Shithatno, 
Shino, 


Koral lino & 
hotno, 


Bandaklabono, { 


Donr lano, 
Sdsti hotno, 


33 
Fy 3) 
Miah hotno, 
Mihi lino, 


brs 


Khajana hotno, 
Khajana Jano, 


« Biban land, 


Biban hotno, 
Bhou khlémno, 


Dhimal, 


+3 


33 


33 


» Chodléli, 


Chitri péli. 


Daka pili. 


Khiin pili. 


Danghaili. 


33 


a” 


n 


} Korél pili & rhi- 
li. 


\ Bandak hotno, Banda pili. 
Banda. 


Ulang pali. 


” 


33 
Donr rhili. 
Sasti pili, 


” 


ay 
Oshor am pili. 
Oshor amili. 


Khajana pili. 
Khajana rhili, 
Bhara rhuli. 
Bhara pili, 


VOCABULARY. 95 


English. Koech. Bodo. Dhimal. 
To cost, Molinu, Bhau jaino, Dam jéngii. 
To buy, Kinithar, Baino, Chooli. 
To sell, Béchibar, Phanno, Pill. 
is ‘4 o' . ys 
1) ee } Bodol konu, Slaino, Shdli. 
e 3 
r 
a Pinas . 534 
. oe } Gonti korinu, Shydnno, Gan hill. 
? 
To Iend, money, Dhar dinu, Binane hotno, Dhar pili. 
To borrow, Dhar linu, Bindne lino, Dhar rhali. 
To owe, 5 y 4 
To pay, Chikti korinu, 7 Dhar styili. 
Yo give credit, os ” ” 
To weigh, Toulinu, Chiino, Déngli. 
To measure, Napinu, Chino, Doéngli. 
To build house, s Noo lino, $4 damli. 
To quarry stone, 5 Onthai jonkhono, - 
To make bricks, Ynt parinn, Itha didno, 55 
To engrave on 
stone or metal, ” a nt 
To fuse, make \ ne Pe 
elec . { 5 Gili hotno, Gilipali. 
To melt, self, Galinu, Gilino, Gildli. 
To mould, cast, 3 . 25 
To manufacture, Banaibér, Dano, Thi. 
i oka Rong dibir, Rong hotno, Rong pili. 
vo grind (corn ue : aa 
8 (corn, Pisinu, Yinno, Mhaili. 
&c.) 
ie nive piée Ree dis Bir hotno, { Bar pili. 
eda es : ’ Ytinno, Dail. 
To blunt edge, 55 Thitromno, Bhoi pai. 
To mine, 3 
” ”» 
To smelt, a 
7" ” ced 
To refine, A > m 
To polish, Ghikon kom: Gochong kha- { Rhiwa pili. 
: ; jamno, Manjili. 
To glaze, varnish, Chikon konu, o ii 
To hammer, 5 Diin6, Tool. 
To saw, ae Chin khouno, Chééli. 
To sew, stitch, Silai konu, Shdno, Jédli. 
To mend clothes, 5 ys _ 
To make clothes 
3 33 It a 33 3 
. { déiino: ; 
To weave, ” Arca Thirli. 
; , : Daano, 
To spin, Sut katinu, Khiindting lino, Katéli. 
To knit, ; » Jéékhino, Puli. 
To tan leather, Sichibar, Chingno, i 
To express » a Péri . 
sugar oro, f ot Phérétno, Péréli. 
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Linglish. 
To shave, 
To bathe, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koeeh. 


Mindinu, 
Snan konu, 


To wash clothes, a 


To dry clothes, 
‘lo cook, 

To roast, 

To boil, 

To fry or grill, 
To bake, 


To brew, 


To distill, 


To turn with ] 


lathe, 
To print cloth, 
‘To make rope, 
To bleach, 


‘To make bas- 


ketry, 
To paint, 
To sing, 
To play music, 
To sculpture, 


bes 
Roudhon kon, 


Prd 


” 
a 
” 
bay 


3) 
a, 
Chapibar, 
bed 
” 
si 
Ronginu, 
GAainu, 
Baji konu, 


a? 


To cement, glue, Satinu, 


To paste, 


Lépibar; 


To plaster walls, Lépibar, 


To breed, cattle, 
To fatten, ditto, 
To feed, simply, 


To slaughter, 

To flay, 

To shear, 

To milk, 

To churn, 

To cultivate, 
agriculturally, 
To dig, 

To plough, 
To harrow, 
To manure, 
To sow, 

To reap, 

To transplant, 
To weed, 

To irrigate, 
To desiccate, 


” 


a2 


» 


| Khéti konu, 


Khan dibar, 


Jétibar, chasinu, 


Hénga kona, 
. Sar dibar, 
thitibar, 
Katibar, 
Répibar, 


Chikan phélinu, 


Sichinu, 


a2 


Bado. 


Shimno, 
Digwino, 
Chind, 
Lamno, 

as 
Yéphranno, 
Youno, 


Chongno, 
Tlangno, 


a2 
Chéngno, 


Chouno Jousouno 


” 


33 
Chand, 
3 


Iépnd, 


Rong hotno, 
Rojapno, 
Damno, 


a 
Chitapno, 
Léi hotno, 
Litno, 


Galai gophatno, 


Giphing 
khl4mno, 
Jéhotno, 
Danthatno, 
Bigtir khiino, 
Haché garno, 


Didi chorotno, 


33 
Shyém déno,* 
Hu mouno, 
Jouno, 
Humouno, 
Moi hotno, 
Sar hotno, 
Phino, Gaino, 
Hano, 
Gaino ? 


Chékhé danguo, 


Doi hotno, 


_ Doi shatno, 


Dhimil. 
Kani. 
Chéiili. 
Phéh. 
Shénli, 


Hdli. 
Khinii. 
FHéli. 


Yai gaili. 


Chiaili. 


a3 


Bataili. 
Gothaili. 
Gabiaili, 
Lééli. 
Bééli: 


” 


Lét pili.” 

Lé pili. 

Posh hili. 
Dhém pali. 
Cha pili. 
Path. 

Dhilé Ihéli. 
Ché hili. 
Didi chépli. 
Mohéli. 


Ling pili. 
Todi. 


Moi pili. 
Sar pili. 
Dali. 
Chééli. 
Thinli. 
Chalai upli. 
Chi pili. 
Shép pili. 


* To out down the forest, a process equivalent among this people ) cultivation, 


English. 

To thrash, 
To winnow, 
Yo stack, 
To germinate 

oy sproub, 
To grow, 
To flower, 
To fruit, 
To ripen, 
To rot, 


To blow, as wind, Bohinu, 


To blow, apply 
breath, 


To shine, as sun, Chamkinu, 


To rain, 

To thunder, 

To lighten, 
flash,as light- 
ning, 

To hail, 

To snow, 

To freeze, con- 
geal, 

To thaw, 

To bun, self, 


To burn, another, 


To glow, be of 
a glow, 

To make glow, 

Yo light, cau- 
dle or fire, 

To extinguish, 

To illumine, a 
room, 


To darken, do. 


To flow, water, 

To make flow, 
let off, 

To come, 

To g0, 

To remain, 

To return, 

To approach, 

To retire, 
off, 

To journey, 


} 


VOCABULARY. 
Koech. Bodo. 
Pitinu, 4 
Sip korinu, Shibuo, 
Kalian konu, Ilingno, 

} Phiilinu, Rojéné, 
Bodhinu, Gajo jéano, 
Philinu, Baro, 
Phalinu, Thaino, 
Pakinu, Monno, 
Sadiuu, Chédno, 

Bohino, 
\ Phikinu, , Chino, 
Gongno, 
{ Modinno, 
Borsibar, Nékha hano, 
Gargibaér, Khoromno, 
Chomkon korinu, Mtiphlamno, 


Pathar porinu, 
Hém podinu, 


} Jomibar, 
Gilibar, 
Jélinu, 

”» 
Dahakinu, 
Dah konu, 
Jolot kona, 
Nibhilskonu, 


} Ujjala konu, 


Andhér konu, 
Bohinu, 

33 
Asibar, 
Jabar, 
Robar, 
Ghiribar, 
Logod dsinu, 


ao} Diivé jabar, 


Jatré koun, 
‘0 


{ 


ote iment 


. Shréng 


Korthai piikléno, 
Ilém galaino, 


Dakhékano, 
Gflino, 
Wit juingno, 
Sou garno, 
Wat jong baldno, 
Wat chublouno, 
Jang hotno, 
Lagaino, 
Khimatno, 
kha- } 

Khimshi 

khlamno, 
Bohi lingno, 


jamno, 


Bohi hotno, 


Phoino, 

Thangno, * 

Thano, 

Phoi phinno, 

Khatiou phoino, 

Gatchan thang- 
no, 

Jatra khiémno, 


97 
Dhimal. 
Om yapli. 
Jém pali, 
Yoli. 
Tanti. 
Barli. 
Shéli. 
Minli. 
Aili.’ 
Bahili. : 
Mhuli. 


Rhiwali. 
Chilkali. 
Wailéli. 
Duili. 


Rhiwali. 


Hém longli. 
Jomli, 
Galéli. 

TH. 

TY pali. 
Lhdli. 

Lhé pali. 
Tt pali. 
Nibhaili. 
Phara pali. 


Dap pali. 

Bahili. ” 

Bahi pali, 

Léli. 

Iadéli. 

Tiili. 

Giivai hili? 
Chéngsho haddli. 
Bhinang hadéli. 


Jaétra pli, 
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English. 
To arrive, 
To depart, 
To enter, 
To go out, 
To make haste, 


To delay, 


To walk, as 
quadruped or 
man, 

To fly, as bird, 

To creep as in- 
sect, 

To pace or 
stride as man, 

To run, 

To run away, 
flee, a 


To trot, do. 
To leap, 

To hop, skip, 
To kick, 

To scratch, 


VOCABULARY. 


Koceh, 


Pohinchino, 
Chalia géni, 
Bhitor sondinn, 
Bahir nikalnu, 
Jold konu, 


Bilombh konu, { 


Bérénu, 


Uribar, 


} Réngini, 

} Kodom konu, 
Dourinu, 

} Bhaginu, 

To gallop, horse, 


a 
2 


Tirpanu, 


Kudinu, 
Lat mirinu, 


Achitirano, 


To sting, as bee, Binnu, 


Yo strike with aut 
hand: i Marinu, ’ 
To strike, beat, } . 
with stick, Mérinu, 
To cut, Katinu, { 
To thrust or } Dhékanu, { 
push, 
To pull, Ténnu, 
To catch, as . 
(how. i Dhorinu, 
Phenkinu. 
To throw, a 2 
amen Dalinu, } 
To throw away, Aphialinu, 
To pinch, Nochinu, 
To swim, Porinu, 
To drown, sin| jae 
self, oe \ Dibinu, 
To make sink 
or drown, a 


To stand, 


Tharu honu, 


Bodo. 


Dhimil, 


Srikhino, Chono, Léli. 


Thangno, 

Sing hopno, 

Bahir thingno, 

Gakri khlémno, 

Lashi lashi 
khlamno, 


Thabaino, 


Birno, 
Man baino, *- 


Thabaino, 
Khotno, 
Khat léngno, 
3 


Po 
Batno, 
Bajalono, 
Jénéd, 
Khitrehinu, 
Jdyting, 


* are 
* 


Shino, 


Shino, 

Dino, Hano, 
Phono,* 
Nigérétno, 
Chojaretno, 
Bénd, 

Chap khangno, 
Gar hotno, 


Gar hotno ? 
Khépno, 
Santréno, 


Hapno, 


Hap hotno, 
Gochongno, 


Hadéli. 
Lipta wangli. 
Béhir oléli. 
Dhim pali, 
} Bilomb péli. 
Higilli. 
Bhirl. 
Stivstiraili, 
Higilli. 
Dhépli. 
Khatli. 


md? 
» 


Toénli. 

Hid gili. 
Lat hili. 
Khali. 
Chili. 
Dang haili. 
Dang haili. 

} Pa pili. 

} Dhé kaili, 
Tan paili. 
Bimli. 
Jhatéli. 
Chipli. 
Chim thaili. 
Noili. 
Diibili. 
Dubi paii. 
Japli. 


* Phono to fell timber ; HAno to cut eulinarily : Dino to eut generally, 


* 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Koceh. Bodo. 
To fall, Poribar, Gataino, . 
To make stand, Thar konu, Géchéng hotno, 
iar Thélia phalanu, Nékh Jaino, 
r * Pau 
To sit down, Bosinu, Chdéno, 
To get up, - Uthinu, Shi khaéngno, 
To lie down, Ausénu, Simatno, 
To take up, «= “"Uthaibar, Daikhangno, { 
To set down, Rakhibar, . Damo, 
Ton ob aie \ Rakhibar, Danno, 
To fetch, bring; Léasibar, Labono, 
To take away,  Léjabar, Lingno, 
To carry, bear, Bdkibar, Bano, 
i naeneet ny } Bokléjabar, Balangno, 
Peon ve ¢ Chorinu, Yong khatno, 
To alight from, Utarinu, Gand, 
ee renee hilt, Chorinu, Yong khatno, 
To descend, U‘tarinu, Gai 
come down, Lambibar, ,. 
To stay, stop, 1 At kaibarchen- Than hotno, } 
detain, a kinu, Tfop tano, 


suffer in “te. Jabar dibar. Thang hotno, 


part, a 
To stop, stay, Athi 

Atkinu, y 
be _ staid, Tékinn, Thaptano, 


{ 
To let 4 
r’ 


self, n. 


Soe Chénkinu, Homténo, 

> iy 7 fo 

obstruct, a. Rokinu, Thapta hotno, 

To put a stop, m 
to, a 

To set a going, », Cholon konu, = Thang hotno, 


TT b i 4 3 , 4 
ioe N. Shari hobar, Iangno, 


him bhanu, Than hotno, 


To commence, 

make begin- > A. Shari kon, { He ga { 
ning, J : 

To end, have} N.Tamam ho- f Japno, 

end, } bar, |. Khingno, } 


To finish, fs | A. Trt ko- { Mon japuo, } 


fect, complete, i 
mako end of, ribar, Jap hotno, 


o 2 
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Dhindl. 
Léngli. 


‘Jap pali. 


Théliténg long 
pali. 

Yoneli. 

Lhili. 

Auséli. 

Tothéli. 

Lhé pili. 

Taali. 

Téali. 

Chiimténg Idi. 

Chin poli. 

Phi. 


Phichimili. 
Taingli. 
Khuli. 
Taingli. 
Khili, 

Tad pili. 
Tali pili. 
Taal, Wili, 
Rholi, 

TA pall. 
Rhdli. 

Tai pall. 
Dingil pili. 
Mhoili, Téngli. 


Mhioi pili. 
Teng pili. 


IIoili. 


Idi pai, 


100 VOCABULARY. 
English. Koech. Bodo. 

To have, hold, Res Rona 

possess, ‘ . 24 
To lack, want, | Obhag hobar, is 
Tohold, retain ethos 

keep, ? } Rakhibar, % 
To cede, give | Charinu, Nagarno, 


up relinquish, J 
To hold, have } Dhorinu, { 
in hand, Rakhinu, 
To grasp, hold Whar 
forcibly, > 
To relax grasp, 


Akhai ou, 
Rakhino, 


Homno, 


To acquire, 


are Ge quit } Chari dinu, Nagarno, 
To dispossess, 
take forcibly, > Karia libar, Homno, 
seize, 
To take simply, Libar, Lano, 
t eae) 
ae sift, } Dan konn, Hotno, 
To transfer Dibar, 
generally, ’ Porbos sompi- > Hotno, 
To receive, on Bae ‘ Manno, 
tain, get, a Libary, Lano, 


j 


{ 


earn, gain b Kémanu, Kamai khlamno, 

own labour, 
To find, disco- |, Pani, 

ver, Pabar, Manno, 
To lose, Hardi konu, Gédmano, 
To search for, Onsibar, Naigrtino, 
Tointrust with, Wa, 

commit to, Bemba # 
To eonceal, hide, Liki rékhinu, Hikmino, 
To reveal, dis- Ae are 

dione: Pargot konu, Dinthino, 

cat Dhéki Khopno, 

To cover, simply, Dhékibar, Jokhlopno, 


To uncover, Dhéka phélinu, Bét lapno, 


To lie hid, be] Lukibar, 
hid, Chhipibax, } Khakméno, 
ta ones Nikalibar, Niijano, 
To show, exhi- 
bit, display, as Don thaino, 
goods, 


Dhimal. 


Lhali. 
Khirta rakhéli. 
Rinli. 


Hath dhila konu, Akhai phirtinno, Khir dhila pali. 


Lhali. 
Ghinli, 
Rimli. 
Rha. 
Pili. 
Pili. 
Nénli. 
Rhili. 
Kamaili. 
Nenli. 
Mhali. 


Bhdli. 
Rhéli. 


LED 
Mhé pai. 
Olé paili. 
Thimli. 
La pili, 
Mhéli. 
Oléli. 


Dépaili. 


English. 


VOCABULARY. 


Koceh. 


Bodo. 


101 
Dhimdl, 


To put up, put | Rakh chhorin, Chik klépno, 'Théun pili. 


by, 

To hoard, save, 
amass, 

To spend, con- 
sume, use, 

To waste pro- 
digally, 


t Songtibar, 
\ Khoroch konu, { 


ay 


To furnish house, Sajanu, 


To load, lade, 
To unload, 


To pack, 

To unpack, 
To tie knot, 
To untie knot, 
To bind, 

To unbind, 
To thighten, 


To loosen, 


Ladinu, 


Bhar utérinu, 


To erect, put up, Khada kono, 


To pull down, 

To sheathe, 
weapon, 

To unsheath, 

To mark, 

To erase, 

To stain, 


To let in, 


To let out, 

To expel, drive 
out, 

To wring, wet 
clothes, 

To wrench, 


Phiitimno, 


Garno, 
Tlani khlamno, 


3 


N66 chéno, 

Ba hotno, 

Yiingno, Thiin- 
pi khédno, 


Mot béndhinu, Thtmgi khano, 
Mét khilinu, Thingi khédno, 
Ganthinu, 5 
Génth kholinu, 34 
Bandhinu, Khéno, 
Kholinu, Khééno, 
Bhiribar, Garra ere 
A eat hdye Rinno, Phi- 
Dhil koribar, 4 RUM» \ 
Thiino, 
Pochongno, } 
Paria phalinu, Kitklaino, 

Pr Chono, ‘ 

3 Bokhéno, 
Nishén dibér, Chin hotno, 
Métinu, Khomatno, 
Dégh dibar, dgaino, 

Bhitor 


dibar, 


paid Sing labono, 


Béhir jabar dibar, Béhir 14 bono, 


} Nikélya dinu, 
\ Nichéribar, 


Ainiinu, 


To annex, add to, Jodinu, 


To dencx, de- 
tach, 


To move, self, 


To move, 
other, 

To remove, dis- 
place, 


} Alag konu, 
Cholinu, 
Tilinu, 
Cholon-hilon- 

korinu, 


w 


To be stationary, Thir hobay, 


‘ 


Fan hotno, 


Chépno, 
Bophaino, 
Jodinu, 
Gtibin danno, 


Thabéino, 
Monno? 


Gibiin a 


langno, 
Gochongno, 


} 


Jom pali, 
Bai pali. 


o 
84 1é pali. 
Ladai pili. 
Jém pali. 
Khaili. 


” 
¥ 


Jingli. : 
Khaili. 
Bhirili. 
Dhil péli. 

Jap pal. 

Long pali. 
Whili. 

Toli, 

Chin péli, 
Digdli. 

Lipta waingli pili. 
Béhir oleli pili. 
Olé pali. 


Thivli. 
Jom pali, 
Bhinang pali. 


Léli. 


Lé pali. 
Bhinaug chol, 
Lé pai. 
Japli. 
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OrvrHoGRAPHY. 


I must begin with the remark that I do not propose to say 
anything of the Kéch Grammar, which is wholly corrupt Ben- 
gli. The reasons which have induced me to give the Kéch 
Vocabulary are stated elsewhere.* The following remarks 
will therefore apply solely to the Mécch and Dhimél languages, 
languages which, as it appears to me, have preserved to a wonder~ 
ful extent their primitive raciness, both in vocables and in struc- 
ture. Neither of them possesses, nor ever did, any alphabet 
or books, and I have consequently been left at liberty to apply 
to them any system of letters that might seem most adviseable ; 
for various reasons I have postponed the Naégari to the Roman, 
which latter I have, I hope, employed in a manner sufficiently 
conformable to that recognised by the Society, except that, 
having no actual or prospective occasion to employ Arabic or 
Persian words or sounds, I have uniformly expressed the In- 
dian k by the like English letter. The vowels are sounded as 
on the continent of Europe and in Scotland—not as in England, 
and the graver or lengthened sound of each is denoted by au 
accent or mark above, thus é, a very long sound, in some rare 
instances, by reduplication as well as accent. A few sounds of 
this latter kind occur both in the Mécch and Dhimal languages, 


* T have failed to get at the original and fiue speech of this race, whose ancient 
tongue 1s fast merging in Bengélf. 
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and in the former they subserve the important purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the different senses of otherwise similar words: thus 
héno, to cut: héano, to be able; jano, to eat, jéino, to be. In- 
stances of this kind are rare in the Mécch and rarer in the 
Dhimél language, which are both clearly of the Indian and 
multisyllabic—not of the Indo-Chinese or unisyllabic class, and 
are consequently free from that arbitrary system of tones which 
forms so striking a feature of the languages allied to the Chi- 
nese. The Mécch aud Dhimdél tongues have an easy and flow- 
ing enunciation, which is readily represented by our letters. 
Compound consonant sounds are rare—any so compound as the 
Sanscrit ksha, &c. unknown—aspirates common. 

The nasal n, denoted by me by a dot above the letter (i) is 
fully as common as in U’rdii and Hindi, and is not wnfrequently 
complexed into a harsher sound, which I have denoted by gn. 
Two concurrent vowels are always to be understood ag a diph- 
thong* with one blended and long sound, unless, when the 
second vowel is doubly dotted (6) and in these cases, which are 
common in Bodo and Dhimél, each vowel is to have a perfect 
and independant utterance. The naso-guttural French é is 
frequent in Dhimél, and has sometimes a prolonged and very 
harsh sound, which I cannot represent otherwise than by redu- 
plication and accent, thus éécha, a goat. Y is always a consonant. 
In Bodo N is often prefixed to words beginning with a vowel, as 
Akai Nakai, and in this tongue the use of ch for j, of t for d, 
of k for g, are commutations, constantly occurring, but deemed 
vulgarismis. 


ARTICLES. 


There is no article, definite or indefinite, in the Bodo or 
Dhimél tongue. The demonstrative pronouns ¢his and that, 
usually, and the numeral one more rarely, stand in licu of 
articles. 


* Tuse thice, & makes au, ¢ ai and 6 ou, e.g. Ulawfineh, Aye aye, However. 
’ : 2. Gf + 
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Supnsvantives. 


Nouns, like verbs, have only one regimen or mode of declen- 
sion, nor is that single uniform mode perplexed with any refine- 
ments expressive of gender. Declension is accomplished not. 
by inflection, of which strictly speaking there is hardly a trace, 
but by affixes or rather post-fixes, analogous to the Urdii and 
Hindi post-positions. Number is similarly expressed, that. is, by 
post-positions. In Bodo passim there are clearly but two 
numbers, and I think also in Dhimial, though in the latter I 
have met with some vague traces of a dual, which further 
research may establish. In Bodo the word phir, and in Dhindl 
the word galai,' post-fixed simply to the noun, express the 
plural, thus, B. gotho, a child, gotho phir, children. Dh. chan, 
a child, chan galai, children. These words haye, 1 believe, no 
meaning whatever. 

By turning to the Vocabulary it will be seen that the Bodo 
and Dhimél tongues both possess a great varicty of substantive 
sexual terms which usually suffice as in Mnglish, to denote all 
that is needful in the distinction of sex among human beings. 
There are exceptions however to this rule, and then the defect, 
of specific terms is supplied by periphrasis. Thus the Bodo 
tongue has no simple words equivalent to the English boy and 
girl, and the sex of minors is therefore expressed thus :—man 
child, woman child, or hiwaé gotho, hinjou gotho. In Dhimifl, 
wajan and béjan are simple and exact cquivalents for boy and 
girl, The word chan, which properly means the young of all 
creatures—is likewise used in Dhimal to express ¢ boy,’ in oppo- 
sition to chamdi, or girl—which last word affords the only and 
faint trace in Dhimél (none in Mécch) of that happy facility 
of converting male into female words, by mere variation of the 
terminal letter or syllable, which characterises U'rdti and Hindi. 
Sex among animals generally, exclusive of human beings, is 
expressed in Bodo by the post-fixes jolé and j6, and in Dhimal 
by the prefixes Dénkhé, and Mahani, equivalent to male and 
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female; thus B. mushi dos, musht-jol4, a bull, mishi-j6, 
cow. Dh. Pid, Dinkhé pid, and Mahani pia, respectively. 
There are likewise in both languages a variety of specific terms 
expressive of sex among the domesticated and familiar animals, 
as is English and other languages. These may be found in the 
vocabulary ; they have no grammatical effect or character what- 
ever; and this remark may be generalised or applied to the 
whole subject of gender in Bodo and in Dhimal. 

The gender of substantives consequently has no influence at 
all on adjectives or on verbs. 

Cases in Bodo and Dhimal are formed entirely by postposi- 
tions. There is no inflection whatever. Cases are numerous; 
not less than nine were given to me. But, all simple and direct 
languages which decline their nouns by means of pre or post- 
positions, have an almost unlimited field for the multiplication 
of cases. I apprehend that the companionative is a doubtful 
case, and that the ablative and instrumental are, normally, but 
one case, and also the dative and objective, and that on or upon, 
is no case at all. In that event there would be only five cases, 
for the vocative seems wanting. 

To form the plural it is merely required to supply the word 
phir or galai in Bodo and Dhimél respectively, between the 
noun and the,post-position. 

All nouns substantive are declined according to the following 


example: ® 


English. Bodo. Dhimdl. 
N. A man, Tliwa, Waval. 
G. Of a man, Hiwani, Wiaval ko. 
D. To a man, Tiwa no, ‘Waval éng. 
Ac, A man, Hiwa kho, Wiaval éng. 
? On a man, Tliwé chou, Waval ko rhiito. 
Voc. O! man! Caret ? Caret ? ° 
Ab. From a man, Hiwéui phré, Waval sho. 
Ins. By a man, Hiwa jong, Waval dong. 
Loc. In a man, Hiwé ha or ou or nou, Waval ta. 
Comp. Witha man, Hiwé lago, Waval dosa. 


Plural, Hiwé phir, Hiwé phiir ni, &c. in Bodo; andin Dhi- 
mal, Waval galai. Waval galai ko, &c., as in the singular. 
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Thus it appears that in Bodo ni is the sign of the genitive, no 
of the dative, kho of the objective, chou of the anonymous, 
phra of the ablative, jong of the instrumental, h4, or ou or nou, 
of the locative, and lago of the companionative ; and that in 
Dhimél, ko, éng, éng, rhiito, sho, dong, ti and dosa are, their 
equivalents. 

In Latin and other languages prepositions govern a variety of 
cases. Post-positions are the equivalents of this part of speech 
in Eastern tongues and in the above declension—it appears 
that the Bodo phra, equal to the Latin ab, and the Dhimil rhiito, 
equal to the Latin supra, govern the genitive, that is, require 
the sign of the genitive, even while occupying the place of the 
ablative in declensions. This is an anomaly, going far perhaps 
to prove that phré and rhito are not truly signs of case or 
declension, but rather post-positions in the general sense (like 
some of the others perhaps) that is, zo/ signs of declension. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives in both these languages precede or follow the 
substantives, with all the simple directness of English and with 


no more effect on the Se ah ‘hus in Bodo, ap 


L, 3 1 1 2 v1 
vey pe shapina bishé, an ney daughter, shapmaé bishi 4 


2 2 2 
good bey, aoe ghim, a goad girl, hinjou ¢ Sa in : 
1 q 
Boal chil. de 2 gots pit ghim; the i a of geod ohtldeati 
2 2 1 
ghém goths plea khél In Dhimiél, a ‘taiaphiy boy, mfélka 
2 i ge 1 2 ee’ : oe Ce | 
ee 3a naughty girl, ma elka aden ; good eee ela tea 


gai ; be ply of esol cide, aks chan ean ko Khél. 
i 
To Anughey Baya Bodo, Haratin gis ie no. Dhimal. M4 


3 1] 
éilen wajan-galai éng. 
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Nouns, substantive and adjective, of the sinyie forms abound, 
in both languages, and both tongues are miserably deficient in 
abstract forms, whether derivative or primitive, such as child- 
hood from child, greatness from great, and sex, age, &c. So 
nearly all compounds are wanting in these tongues, that is, 
that vast class of words which in Greek, Latin and Sanskrit are 
formed either from a noun or verb compounded with frivitive, 
intensitive, qualititive, aggregative or disjunctive particle , or 
from two nouns or a noun and verb mixed; anarchy, astrono- 
my, agriculture, nirvritti, pravritti, dwibhdsya, vibritdasih, héma- 
chal. Such words, as a class of terms, are wanting, though the 
means of forming them are forthcoming, and used to a small 
extent. These are points however which will be best explained 
by consulting the copious and carefully constructed Vocabulary. 
Ellipsis is carried to a great extent, both as to nouns and verbs, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, the sanction of concurring 
vowels, and often in excess of what that sanction would cover 
where it exists. Long-tailed words or sesquepedalians nor 
Horace nor Frere ever abhorred more heartily than do these 
simple races of men; and when three even short words come 
together without a verb, one of them, the centrai,,is almost 
sure to be lopt andto lose the first syllable of a cissyllable ; 


thus, taller than all, boinobo jou shin, for gajow shin, in Bodo - 
1 2 38 8 1 Q 
‘tnd in Dhimél, tai bééng for taiko béval éng, to his own wife. 


Simildh ellipsis takes place constantly among the verbs, especi- 
ally in Dhimél, as Hanké for Hadéingké, I will go, Jénké for 
Jéingké, I will be. 

There are verbal nouns both in Bodo and Dhimal, substan- 
tives formed from the root or imperative, and adjectives from 
the past participle. There is likewise a very useful privitive of 
general application in each of these tongues, which is the word 
géyé of the Bodo, and manthé or ménthika of the Dhimal. 
Ongé in the former tongue (yonga) if a voice (precede it) has 
likewise a similar function but of less currency; and this, lan- 
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guage has, further, a possessive of much value, called gonang. 
All these are post-fixes, and separately viewed are adyerbs rather 
than nouns ; but in composition they form adjectives from sub- 
stantives, and perhaps also one class of substantives from 
another ; thus, from dhon, wealth, we have dhongéyi or dhon 
ménthtika, poor, void of wealth, respectively in Bodo and Dhi- 
mél; and, in the former tongue, from rai specch (from speak !) 
we iave réindng4 or raiyongé, dumb, speechless: also dhon- 
goning, wealthy, possessed of wealth. Aguin, from dharam, 
justice, we have dharam-géyé vel manthtika, unjust and in- 
justice ? and also, in Bodo, dharamgonang, just. I am not aware 
that, adjectives in either language are ever transmuted into 
adverbs, as evly from evil, haughtily from haughty. Nor haye 
I met with any instance of a diminutive, or the means of form- 
ing one, in either tongue. 

I should add, before quitting the subject of nouns, that the 
Bodo attempt to form abstract nouns from the simple ones by 
means of the post-fixes matno, slé and bla, with a slight change 
of the termination of the primitive word, and that they even 
affirm that of these post-fixes matno belongs more properly to 
things, s16 and bl4 to beings. Thus, from gajou, tall, is formed 
gajé6wan “atno, tallness, from majing, handsome, majéngan 
matno, beauty, from goth, child, gothobla or slé6, childhood, 
from gédét, great, gédét nanmatno, greatness. More samples of 
this formation may be seen in the Vocabulary, wherein however 
I have’ left, most of the abstract nouns blanks, from doubts as 
to the authenticity of this method of filling those blanks ; 
abstracts are very puzzling, yet it is indispensible to test the fact 
of their absence at all events ? The Dhiméls make no attempt of 
the’sort, but fairly avow their unqualified astonishment that any 
body should seek for such strange and useless words ! 


Comparison. 


There are no distinct words in either of these tongues expres- 
sive of the degrees of comparison, like agathos, arién, aristos, 
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bonus, melior, optimus ; good, better, best: nor any incremen- 
tory particles serving to the same ends. such as the Sanscrit tar, 
tam ; the English er and est, and the Latin or and ssimus. 

The comparative and superlative degrees are formed in Bodo 
and in Dhimél as in Hindi and Urdt, by words expressive of 
‘than that’ ‘than all’ binbo shin and boinoboshin in Bodo, and 
oko nhédong, sogimiug ko nhadong in Dhimil, according to the 
following example. : 

English. Bodo, Dhimil, 


Tall, \  Gajou, Dhanga. 

Taller, > Biubo gajou shin, O’K6 nhédong dhinga. 
g Sogiming ko nhadong 

Tallest, = Boinobo gajou shin, dhinga, or dhangé 
a) saika, 

Short, ®, Gahai, Bangra, 

Shorter, & Binbo gahai shin, O’kénhaddng banger. 

Shortest, sig gahai eae Bangvaé saika, 


In the above examples Binbo is compounded of the inflected 
form of the word Bi, him, it, that, and of the euphonic particle 
bé. Shin or sin is ‘ than.” Boinobo is compounded of the word- 
boino all and bé6, as before. In the Dhimél series Oko is the 
inflected form of wA, him or that or it. Nhddong is the in- 
declinable ‘than.’? Sogiming is ‘ all, an adjective, and Saika, 
[ believe, an adverb equivalent to very, most, or the majis vel 
maxime of Latin. It will be seen that in the Bodo idiom the 
literal style is ‘that or it great than’ for the comparative, and 
all great than’ for the superlative, whereas in Dhimél the 
Ilindi and U’rdt idiom is followed, ¢ that than great’—‘all than 
great.? I have already adverted to the elliptical manner of 
speech so popular with these races. In the above examples 
the Bodo constantly, almost invariably, drop the middle sylla- 
ble of boinobo and the first syllable of gajou and of gahai. And 
in like manner, the Dhimél sink the second syllable of nhédong, 
and the middle syllable of sogiming. If my conjecture as to 
the Dhimal saika be correct, we shall have in one form of the 
Dhim4l superlative a nearly exact equivalent of the English 
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and Latin itiiom very pious, most pious, magis pius, maximé 
pius, exéept that the adve~b follows the adjective in Dhimal. 


PRoNowNS. 

The personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, interroga- 
tive, and reflective or egoistic (sclf*) pronouns will be all fonnd 
in the Vocabulary. The declension of the prououns sccms to 
be the least imperfect part of the structure of the Bodo and 
Dhimal tongues, and in the latter exhibits throughout marks of 
genuine inflection. The regimen is the same as that for the 
declension of nouns; but, as J have given the latter curtly, T 
will, at the risk of being tedious, give the decleusion of the 


pronouns more fully. 
Gender affects it not: the numbers are two: the cases nine? 


as before. 


English Bodo. Dhimial, 
N, I, Ang, Ka. 
G. Of me, Ang ni, King ko. 
D. To me, Ang no, Keéng. 
Ac. Me, Ang kha, Kéng. 
Voc. Ob me, Caret ? Yaret ? 
Loe, In me, Anghé-ou-nou, Kang ta. 
? On me, Angni chou, Kéug ko rhitito, 


Abl. From mo, 
Inst, By me, 
Com. With nie, 


Angni phra, 
Ang jong, 
Ang lago, 

‘ 


Kang sho, 
Kang déng. 
Kéng dasa, 


Plural. 
N, We, Jong, Kyél. 
G. Of us, Jong ui, King ko. 
D. To us, Jong no, King eng. 
A. Us, Jong kho, * King eng. 
V. Oh we! Caret? , Caret ? 
Loe. In us, Jong’ ta, ou, nou, King ta. 
? On us, Jong vi chou, King ko rhiti. 
Ab. From us, Jong ni phra, King sho. 
Ins. By us, Jong jong, King dong. 


Com. With us, | 


Jong lago, 


* ? 
fess ie * Fs 
¥ UDhis i> wauntigggsuve in 


King dosa, 


ilf 


Thou, 

Of thee, 
To thee, 
Thee, 

O thou! 
In thee, 
On thee, 
From thee, 
By thee, 
With thee, 


Ye, 

Of you, 
To you, 
Ye, you, 
Oh ye! 
In you, 
On you, 
From you, 
By you, 
With you, 


Tie, she, it, 
Of him, 
To him, 
Tlim, 

Oh he? 

In him, 
On him, 
From him, 
By him, 
With him, 


They, 

Of them, 
To them, 
Them, 

Oh they ! 
In them, 
Ou them, 
From them, 
By them, 
With them, 
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Nang, 

Nang ni, 
Nang no, 
Nang kho, 
Caret, 

Nang, hd, non, 
Nangni chou, 
Nangni phia, 
Nang jong, 
Nang lago, 


Nang chity, 

Nang chiirni, 

Nang chiirno, 

Nang chirkho, 

Caret ? 

Nang chur, ha-ou-nou, 
Nang chtirni chou, 
Nang churni phra, 
Nang chiir jong, 

Nang chir dago, 


Bi, 

Bini, 

Bino, 

Bikho, 
Caret? 
Bihd-ou-nou, 
Bini chou, 
Bini phra, 
Bini jong, 
Bini lago, 


Bichtr, 
Bichiir ni, 
Bichiir no, 
Bichir kho, 
Caret ? 

Bichitir nou, 
Bichirni chou, 
Bichtwni phra, 
Bichtir jong, 
Bichur lago, 


Na, 

Nang ko, 
Néng. - 
Néng. 

Caret. 

Nang ta. 
Nang ko rhiita. 
Nang sho. 
Nang dong, 
Nang dosa, 


Nyél. 

Ning ko. 

Ning éng. 
Ning éng. 
Caret ? 

Ning ta. 

Nmmg ko rhiita. 
Ning sho, 
Ning dong. 
Ning dosa. 


Wa. 

O’k6d, wingko. 
Wéng. 

Weng. 

Caret ? 

Wang ta. 

Wang ko rhita. 
Wang sho. 
Wang dong. 
Wing dosa. 


Ubal. 

Ubal ko. 

Ubal éng. 
U’bal éng. 
Caret ? 

Ubal té, 

Ubal ko rhita, 
Ubal sho. 
Ubal dong. 
Ubal dos. 


PossussivE Pronouns, &c. 


Possessive pronouns precede their nouns. Possessive anc 
relative pronouns are seldom employed in the inflected form: 
of the personals, though these forms arc common to both. O 
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the use of the relatives in any form the Bodo and Dhimél are 
very shy. Indeed, I doubt if their languages have any such 
words, though I have sct down in the Vocabulary, the evidently 
borrowed and seemingly perverted terms of others, and the 
misapplied ? ones of their own. 

The interrogative pronouns who? and what? they have, viz. 
Chir and M4 in Bodo, Hisht and [Iai in Dhimal. These pro- 
nouns are declined after the general model of the personal ones. 


DearonstraTivE PRONOUNS. 


“ As has been noticed, they serve for articles. Imbé is this, 
and Hébé that, in Bodo; andin Dhimaél I and U% or, more 
formally, fdong, tidong for beings, ita, ut4 for things. Tbal, 
U’bal, signifying these and those in Dhimil, are considered the 
most express equivalents of the Bodo imbéchir and hébé- 
chir. Thus a good deal of difference is established between 
the 8rd personal pronoun and the demoustratives, though ibél 
of the Dhimél is evidently but the correlative of the personal 
pronoun U’bal. I proceed to exhibit the declension of the 
proximate demonstrative. 


This, Imbé, I, 

Of this, Imbé yi, Tko, Yaugko, 
To this, Imbé xo, Yeung, 

This, Imbé kho, Yéng. 

Oh this ! Caret ? Caret? 

In this, “Imbé, hé-ou-nou, Yang ta, 

On this, Imbéni chon, Yingko rhita, 
From this, Imbé6ni phra, Yang sho. 

By this, Imbéni jong, Yang dong. 
With this, Imbéni lago, Yang dosa, 
These, Imbé chiir, Ybal. 

OF thst? * Imbé chitrni, Ibal ko. 

To these, ” Imbé chir no, Ibal éng. 
These, Imbé chur kho, Ibal éng. 

Oh these ! Caret ? Caret? 

In these, Imbéchir, hé-ou-nou, Ibal 14. 

On these, Imbéchitwni chou, Ibal ko rhiuita. 
From these, Tmnbéchiirni phré, Thal sho. 

By these, Imbéchiir joug, “Thal dong. 
With these, Tmbéchyir Iago, Thal dosa, 
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It4 makes itéug and wité, utdéng, in the dative singular: for 
the rest, these words as well as idong, tidong, are declined 
without change by means of the universal post-positions. So 
also the Bodo H6bé, plural hobéchtr, follows the model of Imbé. 

There are two great peculiarities in the use of the pronouns 
in these tongues, one is, that in both languages the pronouns 
frequently stand as the last word in the sentence; and this 
whether they be personal or possessive. The other peculiarity 
is confined to the Dhimél and consists in the reduplication of 
the first and second persons* plural (we-ye) thus, from hinli ot | 
laugh, we have kyél hin Ayé/, we laughed, nyél hin nyél, ye 
laughed. U’bal hin, they laughed, ceases to exhibit this cha- 
racteristic mark. The possessive pronoun sometimes follows 
the governing noun; not usually. It will be observed, from 
the above examples, that the plural in most Bodo pronouns 
and in many Dhimal ones is formed by the respective post- 
fixes chir and bal. These are further distinctions between the 
declensions of the nouns and,pronous of these tongues. 


NuMERATION. 

The cardinal numbers extend only to 7 or 8 in Bodo, to 10: 
in Dhimal, Beyond these numbers the method of reckoning 
common io both people is by the Indian ganda and Bisa, thus, 
5 gandas are == 1 bisa or score, and2 bisa == 40, 5 bisé ==100, 
and thus they contrive to reach the neplus ultra of 200 
or ten score. There are no ordinals jh either tongue. The 
cardinal series is evidently the same in both tongues, and is 
derived from Tibet—the .onl¥ instance of the kind I have 
noticed in their languages#f but I have not yet gone into com- 
parisons of this sort, nor purpose to do so till I have completed 
the whole contemplated series of Vocabularies for,the Hills and 
Tarai, from the Bramapitra to the Kali or Ghéerd. 


* Singular also? Sce on. , 
+ 10 of the 60 words in Brown’s List are identical in Dhim4l and Tibetan: none in 
Bodo and Tibetan : 15 in Bodo and Gavé. ' 
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The following is the cardinal series of numbers, stript of 


their affixes. 


English. Bodo. Dhimil, 

On e, Ché, Er. ; 
Two, Gné, Gné. 
Three, Tham, Stim. 
Fow, Bré, Dia. 
Five, Ba, Na. 
Six, Déby Th. 
Seven, Sini, Nhii. 
Hight, %3 Yé, 
Nine, 3 Kitha. 
Ten, 5 Té. 


To these the Bodo prefiz the particles San or $4, Man or 
M4, and Thai, according as human beings, other animals and 
things, or money, are in question. The numeral, with these 


affixes, may either precede or follow the noun. Thus, Bihi 
2 


2 1 1 2 2 1 1 
sechié one Pees Hiwa sanché, one man; Biirmé maché, one 
2 1 1 2 1 3 
goat ; Thika i ché, one rupee ;* Chokai mantham ménda, 12 


8 
sheep or 3 panne of sheep. ’ 


The Dhimils again, have an immutable post-fiv, which is the 
word long, void of meaning like the Bodo prefixes. Thus, é 
long is one, gné long two. This post-fix is often omitted as 
well as part of the noun to which the numeral is attached with 
that love of ellipsis that has been alrcady remarked on. Thus 
one day is properly é long nhitima: but the Dhimils content 
themselyes usually with Enhi. One man is Ediang or Wlong 
diéng ;gnd thus it appears that in Dhim@l the numeral always 
“recedes the substantive. In Bodo on the contrary, the nu- 
meral follows it or precedes it ; generally the former. 


Tue Vers. 


Verbs express being, possession, or action. Those of the two 
former classes are very rare or wholly wanting in Bodo and in 


* Chokai Vel Jokai,so Dou Vel Toy and Gorm Vel Korai. The mutation is no 
doubt euphome and systematic. thoueh the neovle are not aware of this. 
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Dhimal. Those of the third class, if they belong to the primi- 
tive or simple type, are abundant. Verbs are divided by Gram- 
marians into the active and passive, the transitive and intran- 
sitive or neuter, the personal and impersonal, the regular and 
irregular, the intire and defective, the compound and simple, 
the auxiliary and primary. Of these kinds, passives are formed 
in Bodo by means of the perfect auxiliary verb to be (jééno) 
added to the root of the primary, which root is the imperative, 
2nd person singular. In Dhimél there is no passive voice, 
though there is a past participle, (nay two,) attached to the 
active voice and in constant use as an adjective. A substitute 
for the passive voice is attempted to be found by the Dhimils 
in a manner analogous to the U’rdii and Hindi idiom, according 
to which a man less frequently says ‘I have been beaten by 


my brother’ than ‘I have eaten a beating from my brother,’ 
1 2 3 1 2 


Bhai sé mar khaié. So the Dhimél says yollasho dinghai nén- 
8 

chahiké. But the parallel is not complete, for nénchahiké is 
a compound, made up of nénli, to find, and chili, to eat, so that 
the Dhimél idiom, literally rendered, is, “I have found and 
eaten a beating from my brother.’ Transitive and neuter 
verbs are, of course, common to both tongues: but neither, 
nor perhaps any language in the world, possesses the U’rdié 
and Hindi facility of transmuting the latter into the former, as 
Uithnd, vithind; chalua chalina, samajhn4, samjhana, &c. ad in- 
finitum. The only contrivance of this sort known to the Bodo 
and Dhimél languages is the compounding of the verb hotno, to 
give, in Bodo, and of the verb pali, to do, in Dhimal, with the 
root of the neuter verb which it is proposed to make active ; 
thus from hangno, to begin, n, comes hing hotno, to*begin a, 
and from mhoilin, mhoi pli; ain Bodo and DhimAl respec- 
tively. In Bodo Japno, to be finished, is made active by pre- 
fixing the imperative of the verb to do, thus moujapno, Of 
impeisonal verbs I have nothing to say. Of reflected or depo- 
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nent verbs I have found no trace. Verbs, in general, are véry 
regularly conjugated according to one regimen, irregular verbs 
being rare in Bodo and rarer in Dhimal. Jéngli, to be,is an 
irregular in Dhimil, as in so many other tongues. I scarcely 
know another‘instance, in Dhimal; but in Bodo Hotno, to give, 
héano, to be able, Phoino, to come, with some others, are jrre- 
gular in one or more tenses. Of defective or fragmentary 
verbs, the Bodo auxiliary dong and dongman, equivalent I 
apprehend to the hin and tha of U’rdti and the hou and bhayou 
of Hindi, and the Dhimél auxiliaries khiké, hiké and fngka, 
fragments of verbs of similar meaning with dongman—are 
samples. Compound verbs other than those already spoken of 
whereby neuters are made active, are very rare, as I have 
already hinted under the head of nouns. Wherever they exist 
they are formed in the manner of nenters made active. The 
auxiliary verbs have been already mentioned, in part, as defec- 
tives. To those there spoken of we must here add the Bodo 
regular and perfect verb jéaino, to be, which is of the highest 
value as the sole means of forming the passive voice, by post- 
fixing its various inflections to the root of the primary verb in 
the active voice. Per se, it is little used, the Bodo (and Dhi- 
mél) seeming to think that talk of mere existence is neither 
very profitable nor very intelligible. The Dhim4l auxiliaries 
khika, mhika, nhika, hika, dngka, are of the last importance ag 
forming the sole means of conjugating all verbs. From much 
enquiry through the medium of multiplied sentences—not of 
direct questions, which I found wholly futile and worse—I infer 
that the 3 first of the above 5 words are really one and the 
same, only varied for the sake of euphony, but upon principles 
too subtile for ready detection by a stranger; that all the 3 
represent, the present tense indicative moody of the fragmentary 
verb to be or to do ;* that hika, the 4th word represents the past 
tense of the same or a similar verb; and that dngka, the 5th 


* Take the style of English conjugation as a help to appreciate this peculiarity, 
T do love, I did love, I will love, 
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word, stands in like manner for the future tense. These words 
are modified by genuine inflection,* to suit the persons uf the 
singular number and the whole may be tabularized thus. 
Singular. 
Ist. person Ké khika: Ka mhika: K4 nhika: Ka hika: Ka dngké. 
2d. person N& khina: Na mhina: Né nhina: Na hina: Na dngna, 
3d. person Wa khi: Wai mbi: Wa nhi: Wahi: Wa ang. 
Plural. 
ist. person Kyél khi kyel:? K. mhik: K. nhik: K. hik: XK, ang k. 
2d. person Nyel khi nyel: N. mhin: N.nhin: N. hin: N. angn. 
3d. person Ubal khi: Ubal mhi: Ubal nhi: Ubal hi: Ubal ang. 


The three first of these are apparently equivalent to the Eng- 
lish verbal signs ‘ do,’ ‘am ;’ the next to ‘did, ‘was,’ § have,’ 
‘had,’ the last to ‘shall, will? The student will find these 
remarks a key to the whole process of conjugation in Dhimél 
verbs. Ile has only to prefix the root of the verbs he wishes 
to conjugate to the above auxiliaries and he at once obtains all 
of conjugation that the language exhibits; for the imperative 
or root, the infinitive and the participles, have, each and all, a 
single and inflexible form. 

Should the conjecture hazarded in the foot note of the last 
page prove well founded—and there seems every probability of 
its proving so—a very singular state of things would be the 
result ; for, we should then have the whole process of conjuga- 
tion of Dhimél verbs accomplished by affixing an invariable 
auxiliary verb or verbal particle (viz. khi or hi or dng) to the 
root of the primary verb, with reduplication of the Ist and 2nd 
pronouns, both singular and plural. Whether that particle or 
verbal fragment be really one or three, and whether significant 
or meaningless, are doubts which higher grammatical skill than 


* Is this inflection, after all, nothing more than the reduplicated pronoun, added 
to the root, after the manner of the plural? Bopp says all personal inflection was 
originally pronominate, 

» ‘ft The double pronoun is marked by its initial letter only, to save space. 
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I cam pretend to, may go far to scttle.* The people use their 
language with extreme carelessness even in regard to those 
grand distinctions of time, the past, the present and the future, 
and though I have stated as the result of much investigation 
that khi denotes the present, hi the past, and ang the future, 
I cannot deny that I have often found the whole three em- 
ployed promiscuously. Possibly therefore the three may prove 
to be only one, and even to have some connexion with the 
perfect, verb Jéngli, to be—anologous to that which seems to 
conjoin the fragmentary verb hitin, tha, hou, bhayou, with the 
perfect verb héué. fis often employed in the acute of ah 
U'rdti hai, is, as; for example) who is there? = [lashtt hi, 
exactly equivalent to kén hai? rather kdn th&? in the past tense. 
Who was it? as if he were gone. Who is it? or who is there? 
And, though hi may*be alleged to be a contraction of jéhi, which 
is deduced regularly from the perfect verb jéngli, to be, yet, on 
the other hand, I see not any necessity for excluding the con- 
jecture of an affiliated fragmentary verb consisting of hi solely, 
and khi and 4ug may possibly be of the same nature. That 
mhi and nhi are euphonic variations merely of khi, I have no 
doubt whatever. Under the head of compound verbs I ough 
to have observed that, in Bodo such as express repetition o 
reiteration, have the reiterative adverb placed in the centre of 
the verb, between its radical and inflected portions, thus phoino, 


to come, phoi-phin-no, to come again; and, that both in Bodo 
and Dhimal there is a useful set of quasi-compound verbs 
formed, as in U’rdti and Hindi, by verbs equivalent to their 
Chiikna, and. lagna. These words are, in Bodo, Khaiugné and 
Langné—in Dhimal, [1oili and Téngli. But, whereas in the 
former tongues these accessary verbs are added sométimes to 
the imperative and sometimes to the infinitive of the primary 
verb (marchika, honé laga), in the latter languages they are 

4 Tam now satisfied that these so called particles are fragmentary verbs like 


thi in U’rdi, and Bhaya in Ilind{, or do, did, will do. 
R 
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subjoined solely to the imperative, which in all four languages, 
alike is likewise a verbal noun. 

In most cultivated tongues there are several regimens for 
the conjugation of verbs, and under each regimen or model are 
comprised a great variety of moods and tenses—all which, as 
well as the numbers and persons of each tense, work changes 
upon the radical form of the verb, whether by inflective or 
auxiliary increment. 

In Bodo and Dhimél there is apparently but one regimen for 
the conjugation of all verbs, which is accomplished by means 
of inflection in Bodo of auxiliaries, (immutable, verbal frag- 
ments) in Dhimaél. This regimen exhibits great simplicity in 
both tongues, there being but three moods, the imperative, the 
infinitive and the indicative,* and the last only, admitting of 
vatiety of tenses which are limited to three, or the absolute 
present, the absolute past and the absolute or simple future. If 
a Bodo would express the time of the action with greater pre- 
cision he obtains an imperfect present by means of the auxili- 
ary dong; (thus mou, do; moudong, I am doing)—an imperfect 
past by means of dongman ; (thus, mou dongman, I was doing ;) 
an emphatic past by means of the separate verb Lhangno, to be 
ended, (thus mou, kar, khéngbai, chika, I have, it is, entirely 
done)—or else he marks decisively the three grand divisions of 
time, or any one of them, by pre-fixing an adverb of time 
(déno, now, this instant—sigang, previously, in the past, yund, 
afterwards, in the future). Of these methods of marking time, 
with precision, the last alone appears to be available to the 
Dhimals, although the careless manner in which they employ 
their sole conjugational index of time (khika, hika, and dngké, 
supposed to represent respectively the present, past and future) 
would seem to render further expedients more needful to them 
than they are té the Bodo. The Dhimél adverbs of time, cor- 


* There ale vague traces of a subjunctive mood m Meech, formed by the postfix 
bid; thus, if I should go, dng thang bl4. But im general the future indicative denotes 
contingency. Power and will are denoted by separate verbs, and duty also. 
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responding to the Bodo ones just given, are élang, lampang an 
nhicho respectively, and these likewise arc placed before the 
yerb as in the Bodo tongue. In Dhimil there is no passive 
yoice; in Bodo the passive is formed preciscly as in English: 
thus, Shino, to strike, Shi jédno, to be struck. In Bodo, how- 
ever, the auxiliary follows instead of going before the primary 
verb. There are two numbers, and three persons in each 
number, both in Bodo and Dhimél. In pane: nao and 
person have no effect upon the verb, nor an DbEne either, if as 
conjectured, the 2d syllable of the Dhimal auxiliaries (khikd, 
khind, khi, et sic deczeteris) be reduplicated pronouns and not 
inflections. The imperative mood has but one tense and one 
person, in both tongues, viz. the 2d person singular ; and to this 
the negative is prefixed (dé in Bodo, m&in Dhimdl). In Bodo 
this proper verbal negative (mat in U'rdd) is nearly confined in 
its use to the imperative. In Dhimél it is as constantly applied 
to the infinitive, thus creating a very useful class of contrasted 
verbs (Ddangli, to be able, Mé déingli, not to be able; khangli 
velle, to will; M& khangli nolle, not to will, or wish). This 
function is discharged in Bodo by the general privitive géy4, 
contracted to gai, and put as usual between the radical and 
inflected part of the verb, (héino, Lo be able, hiiigaino, to be 
unable). » This contrasted negative is likewise universally ob- 
tained in Bodo verbs by varying merely the terminal vowel, 
whether simple or diphthong (do you go or not ?—thangond 
thangd? will you go or not go? thdngnai na thangd?) The 
infinitive mood has only a present tense, nothitig more analo- 
gous to gerund or supine, than the three participles, viz. a 
present, a past, and a remote past, and the extensive use of, 
which in lieu of conjunctions is very characteristic of both 
tongues. The root of the verb, as already frequently noted, is 
the imperative, and it is peculiar to these tongues that they 
form all tenses and compounds from it and seldom or never 
form the participles or infinitive. From this root, in the 


Bodo present tense (indicative) is formed by adding 6 (go, ifa 
R 2 
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vowel precede) for all the persons of both numbers; the past 
by 4 (ya, ifa vowel precede) or bai; the future by nai; the 
infinitive by ndé; the present participle by in, the past partici- 
ple (like the past tense) by 4 (y4, if a vowel go before) ; and the 
remote past participle by nané. 

In Dhimél the inflective increments, as above enumerated, 
are either khi, impersonal, or khika, khina, khi for the three per- 
sons ; hi, impersonal, or hika, hina, hi; Ang, impersonal, or Ang- 
kA, dngna, dng; li; katang ; ka; téng. " 

The passive voice in Bodo ig conjugated preciscly as is the 
active, while in Dhimal there is no such thing as passive voice. 
In neither tongue is there any thing like honorific tenses or 
phrases of any sort. We may now conclude the subject of verbs 


with some samples of conjugation. 


English, Boito. Dhimél, 
Go! Thang, Tadé. 
Go not! Dé thing, Ma hadeé, 
To go, Thang no, Hadéli. 
Going, Thang in, Hadé ka tang. 
Gone, Thangé, Tladé ka. 
Having gone, Thing nané, Hadé téng. 
I go, Ang théngd, Ka hadé khika. 
Thou goest, Nang thangs, Na hadé khina. 
He goes, Bi thangs, Wa hadé khf. 
We go, Jong thangd, Kydl hadé khi ky¢l, 
Ye go, Nang ehtir thangs, Nyel hadé khi nyel. 
They go, Bichiir thingo, Ubal hadé khi, 
I went, Ang thingé or théng- 6 hadé hika. 


Thou wentest, 
Ife went, 
We went, 


Ye went, 


They went, 
I will go, 
Thou wilt go, 
Tle will go, 
We will go, 
Ye will go, 
They will go, 
Come ! 

rome not ! 


Nang thangé or bai, 

Bi thang or bai, 

Jong thang or bai, 

Nang chiir thangé or 
bai, 

Bichur thangé or bai, 

Ang thang nai, 

Nang thang nai, 

Bi thing nai, 

Jong thing nai, 

Nang chir thang nai, 

Bichur thang nai, 

Phai, 

Da phoi, 


Na hadé hina, 
Wa hadéhi. 
Kyd hadéhi kyél. 


Nyel had¢hi nyel. 


Ubal hadé hi. 

Ka hadé ang ka. 
Na hadé ang na. 
Wa hadé ang. 

Kyel hadé ang kyel. 
Nycl hadé ang nyel. 
Ubal hadeé ang, 

Lé. 

Ma ic, 


English. 
To come, 
Coming, 
Some, 
[faving come, 
I come, 
Thou comest, 
He comes, 
‘We come, 
Ye come, 
They come, 
1 came, 
Thou camest, 
Ye came, 
‘We came, 
Ye came, 
They came, 
I will come, 
Thou wilt come, 
Tle will come, 
We will come, 
Ye will come, 
They will come, 
Eat ! 
Eat not! 
To eat, 
Eating, 
Eaten, 
Having eaten, 
I eat, 
I ate, 


I will eat, 


Speak, 
Speak not, 
To speak, 
Speaking, 
Spoken, 
Having spoken, 
I speak, 

I spoke, 

I will speak, 
Be, 

Be not, 

To be, 
Being, 

Been, 
Having been, 
I am, 
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Bodo. 
Phoino, 
Phoi in, 
Phoi ya, 
Phoi nainé, 
A’ng phoigo, 
Nang phoigo, 
Bi phoigo, 
Jong phoigo, 
Nang chur phoigo, 
Bichir phoigo, 
Ang phoi bai or ya, 
Nang phoi bai, 
Bi phoi bai, 
Jong phoi bai, 
Nang chtir phoi bai, 
Biehtir phoi bai, 
Ang phoi nai, 
Nang phoi nai, 
Bi phoi nai, 
Jong phoi nat, 
Nang chvir phoi nai, 
Bichir phoi uni, 
Ja, 
Da ja, 
Jénd, 
Jayin, 
Jaya, 
Janané, 
Ang jigs, a 
Ang jabai or jay4, 
Ang janai, 


Rai, 

Darai, 
Raino, 
Raiyin, 
Raya, 

Rai néné, 
Ang raigo, 
Ang raibai, 
Ang rainai, 
Jail, 

Da jai, 
Jaiino, 
Jaiiyin, 
Jéadya, 
Jéidnand, 
Ang jaigo, 


Dhimél. 
Lal. 
Lé katang. 
Léka. 
Lé téng. 
Ika lé khika. 
Na 1é khin4, 
Wa Iékhi. 
Kyel lékhi kyel, 
Nyel lékhi nyel. 
Ubal lékhi. 
Ka 1é hika. 
Na Iéhi na. 
Wa léhi. 
Kyel léhi kyél. 
Nyel I¢hi nyel. 
Ubal Iéhi. 
Ka 1é angka. 
Na 16 angna. 
Wa léing. 
Kyel lang kyel. 
ae IéAng nyel. 


bal Iéing. 


Cha. 

Ma cha. 

Chali. 
Chakatang. 
W414 
Chaka. 


Cha téng, 

Ké ché khika. 

Ka ché hika. 

Ka chingké (for cha 
angka). 

Dop. 

Ma dop. 

Dépli. 

Dép katang, 

Dédpka. 

Dép téng. 

K4 dép mhika, 

Ka doép hika. 

Ka dap angka. 


Jé. 

Ma jé. 
Jéngli. 

Jéng katang. 
Jéngka. 


Jéng téng. 
Ka jehika. 
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English. 
I was, 
I will be, 
Strike ! 
Strike not! 
To strike, 
Striking, 
Stricken, 
Having struck, 
T stnke, 
T struck, 
I will strike, 
Be thou stricken, 
Be thou not stricken, 
To be struck, 
Being struck, 
Having been struck, 
I am struck, 
T was struck, 
I shall be struck, 
Desire ! 
Desire not ! 
To desire, 
Desiring, 
Desired, 
Having desired, 
J desire, 
I desire zot, 
I am desiring, 


I was desiring, 
I desired, 
I will desire, 


Give, 

Give not, 
To give, 
Giving, 
Given, 
Having given, 
I give, 

I gave, 

I will give, 
Be able! 

Be not able! 


To be able, 
Being able, 
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Bodo 
Ang jaabai, 


Ang jadnai, 
Sha, 


Da sho, 

Shino, 

Shi in, 

Shia, 

Shénainé, 

Ang shégd, 
Ang shia or shibai, 
Ang shonai, 
Sho jaa, 

Da sho jaa, 

Shé jaano, 

Shé jéayin, 

Sh6 jaaya, 

Aug shojéigo, 
Ang shé jaabai, 
Ang sho jéanai, 
Labai, 

Da labai, 
Labaino, 
Labaiyin, 
Labaiya, 
Labainané, 

Ang labaigo, 
Ang labai gaigo, 
A’ng labai dong, 


Ang labai dongman, 
A’ng labaibai, 
Ang labainai, 


Tidt, 

Da hot, 
Tiétnd, 
Tlotnin, 
Tlotné, Hid, 
Totniné, 
Ang, I[dyt, 
Ang hotbai or had, 
Ang hogon, 
Tiaa, 

Da hai, 
Tlaaino, 


Ildayin, 


Dhimial. 

Ka higd hika. 
ae (for jé dng. 

ca). 
Dang hai. 
Ma déng hai. 
Dang haili. 
Ding hai katang. 
Dang hai ka. 
Ding hai téng. 
Ka dang hai khika, 
Ké dang hai hiké. 
Ké dang hai angk4. 


Khang. 

Ma khang. 

Khangli. 

Khang katang. 

Khinka, 

Khang téng. 

Ka khang khiké. 

Ka mé khang khika, 

Ka elang khang khika. 

Ka limping khang 
khika. 

Ké khang hika, 

Ka khangké (for khang 
angké). 
{ 


Mapi. 

Pili, 

Pi katang. 
Pika. 

Pi téng. 

Ka pi khika. 
Ka pi hiké. 
Ka pi ang ka. 
Doang, 


_Ma ddang. 


Déangli (déngli per 


ellipsin). 
Déang katang, 
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English. Bodo. Dhimat. 
Been able, Hadya, Déangka, 
Having been able, Tad nané, Déing téng. 
I am able, Ang, hadgo, Ka déang khika, 
I was able, Ang [[aabai, Ka ddang hika, 
: Ké ddaugz fnekg (ad 
oA oka (dé. 
I shall be able, Ang Jldanai, { inekioralac) ( 
INDECLINABLES. 


These highly useful parts of speech which give precision to 
all the others, whilst they connect them into well knit seu- 
tences, are sadly deficient in the Bodo and Dhimiél languages. 
Here more than any where, and almost only, I trace evidence 
of systematic borrowing and very clumsy assimilation. For the 
adverbs of place, time, quantity, quality, mode, and for the 
“conjuctions the vocabulary must be consulted ; nor is there any 
thing needful to be added in this place. Conjunctions of pure 
or unborrowed character are very rare* both in Bodo and 
Dhimél, and this circumstance, together with the habitual neg- 
lect of those post-positions which denote the cases of nouns, 
causes the sentences to hang very loosely together. Enphony 
however is studied, and the Euphonic particles, which are the 
chief links of the construction, may be properly regarded ag 
conjunctions. In Bodo the chief ones are, bo, no, na, 4, yd, 
ma. Allare post-fixes and insignificant, except the last, which 
has an intensitive sense, as hégrd, a jungle, higré mA, a great 
jungle or forest. In Dhimal there are fewer of these euphonic 
links of sentences, and indeed I remember distinctly but one, 
which is si, and is void of meaning. Prepositionsin these Jan- 
guages, as in others, govern various cases, of which some ex~ 
amples have been given,and more may be drawn from the 
subjoined sentences. Adverbs generally precede, but sometimes 
follow the verb or nouns whose sense they qualify and in close 
juxtaposition to which they are always found. I have met with 
no method of converting adjectives into adverbs, and this may ac- 


* The want is cleverly evaded by means of the participles, a lx Turque. 
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count in part for the poorness of these tongues in indeclinables. 
Participles perform the function of conjunctions, as in Turki. 


Sentences illustrative of the above rules of grammay and of 
the construction of the Bodo and Dhimdl languages :— 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Yesterday I went to the forest, to cut timber. To-day I am * 
8 9 10 11 R 
going to the junule, to cut grass ; and to-morrow I shall go to 
13 ~ 14 16 16 17 18 
the village, to choose a fit site for building a house on, 
1 2 3 5 4 
Bodo.—Mi 4 dng théngd hagramou, béngphdéng phénd. 
; 6 8 7 10 9 11 13 
Ang ding hagrou thingdong thiré hind. Gfbtin dng pharou 
re) 16 15 it 18 17 


théngnai ntipthi majing naino, jéribo néékho lind labaigo. 
; , b 4 5 
icha ta, sing palli. Nani 
= 8 . iA Zz 7, rf * 10 9 u 
mhoika dinché t4 hadéké (for hadékhiké), naimé chéli. Jtimni 
3B) OR rege: 1 16 14 
k4 dératé hadédng (4), si damli, elké chol (éng) khangli. 
a 4 5 6 7 8 9 
The big boy beat the big girl, till she began to cry. 
tah Pa 1 Pad '. } 5 4 3, 6 . 
Bodo.—Hiwigotho gedetnd hinjougotho gedetna slid, bini 
7 9 . 8 
her phré from gipma a crying dongman was. 
. 1 2 4 , 5 : 3 
Dhimaél.—Bada chan badi chamdéng (for diéng) danghaiht, 
6 7 9. , 8 : 
k6l4 wa kharli ténghi. 
Toa 34 5 6 7 
The large pig has given six young, three males and three 


1 2 
Dhimal.— Anji k4 hadéhika bada dit 


females. : 
2 1 5 4 ff Oe 4's 6 
Bodo.—Y6ma gédétra yoshéi madé (kho)* gophaiya; mé- 
7 8 9 


tham jéla; mathain jd. 


* Sign of cuse, or elliptical omission, supplied within Liackets, 
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Dhimaél.—Bad4 padyd tilong chan jéhi; stimléng dankha, 
sinloue deanatit 

The girl is older than the boy, but the boy is taller than the 
girl. 

Bodo.—Hinjougothod gibi, hiw4 gothédé géddi; téblabo hin- 
jougo thono hiwdgothdd jou (for gajou) sin. 

Dhim4l.—Waval chan nhé (dong) béval chan sfina hf; tai 
béjan nhadong wajan dhénga hi (hi for jehi). 

The horse is fatter than the cow, but the cow is less ficet 
than the horse. 

Bodo.—Mishijono goraiya giphiing shin ; téblébé mishiijo- 
noso* gorai gakhri sin. 

Dhimél.—Pia nhddong émyh4 gindi hi; tai pid nhddong 
ényhé chikké hi. 

This pen is longer than that knife. 

Bodo.—Imbé kalam hébé d&ba galon sin. 

Dhimél,—Uté chtiri nhadong ita kalam rhinké ht. 

This pen is the longest of all. 

Bodo,—Boinobo mdnino imbé kalam galou sin dong. 

Dhimél—Sogiming nha (dong) ité kalam rhinka. 

What (is) your name? 

Bodo.—Nangni your, munga name, mé what, mung name, 

Dhimél.— Hai what, ming name, nangké your’s. 


a oo a ea ae 8 9 
When you called me I was within the house, and did not 


hear. 


Do ss ieee Oe oe ae 7 6 
Bodo.—Jéla nang angkhé linghotbai ing n66 singou jadbai, 
9 
khanayé. 
12. 3 Tae ee 8 7 
Dhinsl 7 Ok né kaihind kéng, ké higdhikdé sdéko-lipta. Ma 


hinhik4é.+ 
* Expletive paiticles maiked by Italics ; double Bxpletives by Small Capitals, 


t Here is a sample of sheerly direct construction in Dhimél, 
8 
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Who is (there)? It is I. 

Bodo.—Chir dong. Ang dong. 

Dhimaél.— Hashti hi. Ka hika. 

It was so or thus. It is not so now; but it will so again 
to-morrow. 

Bodo.—Risha dongman. Dano triptisé géyé. Gaébtin rishd 
jaa phin nai. 

Dhimél.—U’sing higdhi. iléng ising manthé. Jimni 
using nhéchuto jéang. 

Why say so? It is false! 

Bodo.—Miano idi raigo. O’ngé, 

Dhimal.—Iai palé using dépkhiné. Micché jéng (for jé 
ang). 

As it was, so it is, 

Bodo.—Jiring déngman, tiring dong.* 

Dhimaél.-—Jédong higahi, kédong hi (for jéhi). 

Will you go with me to the Hills? 

Bodo.—Nang angjong hajéha thing nai. 

Dhim4l.—Na kang dosa dangta hingna (for hadé4ng nf). 

I will go. I will not go. 

Bodo.—Ang théngnai. Ang thangé. 

Dhimal.—Ké hanké (hadéangka). Ka ma hanka. 

Did you go with him? I did not go. 

Bodo.——Nang' bijong (lagoche together) than 

Dhimél.—Na wang doga haina (for hadéhina 

Mé haiké (for hadéhika). 

Is he here, or not? 

Bodo.—Imhéhé jéigo, na géya. 

Dhimél.—Ishé jéhi, n& mahi (ma jéhi). 

Ts it so (fact), or not? 

Bodo.—O'ng6, n& é6nga. 

Dhimal.—Jéhi, né majéhi. (Precisely hast yé nést.) 

Yesterday I was beaten by Birna for leaving the calves in 
the cultivation. 


a. Thangi. 


o 
a 


* Or, Jiing jaabai, ining jdago, 
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Bodo.—Ang mia Birndni akhai* jong shojayé, hiinou mishi- 
galai phir (Iho) hégérnéné. (Past participle always if the act 
be done.) 

Dhimal.—Ka Anji Birnako khirdong ding hai nénchahi, 
léngté pié ko changalai (éng) lappika. 

Alas! I was yesterday beaten without fault. 

Bodo.—Chi! chi! mid ang déshgéya (ldémdno) shdjaya. 

Dhimaél.— Hai, hai! déshmanthé ka dnji dang hai nénchi- 
hika. 

I 2 : 4 5 
He was killed by a tiger, and when we went to look for his 


a 9 10 
Setanind: we found nothing but shreads of his clothes. 
2 1 3 6 5 
Bodo.—Mochf4jong watjdabai; jélai jong, bini bégéng nai- 
4 0 9 7 
griino théngé, sélai hisri bind mand, mangbo any thing (clsc) 
méné found not. 


2 1 3 6 
Dhimal.—Khiiné dong ché nénchéhi, jélé kyel wéngko hard 


bhéli hadéhi kyel, télé théka dhabs (éng) kyel Henke kyel, aro 
else, haidong anything, manthé not. 

The mouse was killed by the cat and the cat was killed by 
the dog. 

Bodo.—Injotna mouji jong wathat jaya, moujidé choima jong 
wat phin jaya. 

Dhimél.—Jitih4 ménkou sho shé nénchahi tithoi ménkou 
khié dong shé nénchahi. 

I struck him and he struck me, and thereon we fought. 

Bodo.—Ang bikho shiié bio éngkho shid, yxind jong khom- 
jalabai. 

Dhimél.—Ké wéng déughai hika, w4 kéng dinghai hi kélé 
kyel pichi hi kyel. 

Having so said, he departed. 

Bodo —Risha rainané, thangbai. 

Dhim4l.—U’séng dép téng, hadéht. 

* Literally, by the hand of Birna ; and so in Dhimél. 
s 2 
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a 


Having beaten-his own wife, he fled for shame. 

Bodo.—Gouini bihi (kho) shtinané, lijintwt khat langbai (or 
khatbai). 

Dhimél.—Tai (ko) bé (wal) éng ding haika, léder téng khat 
nhi (nhi=khi or hi). 

He goes laughing. 

Bodo.—Minin minin thingdong. 

Dhimaél.—Lénkating léukating hadékhi. 

He comes crying. 

Bodo.—Gapmin gapmin phoidong. 

Dhimél.—Khérkatang kharkatang lékhi. 

He goes speaking. 

Bodo.—Raiin raiin thingo. 

Dhim4l.—D6pkating dépkatang hadékhi. 

Having come, he will speak. 

Bodo.—Phoinané, rainai. 

Dhimél.—Léténg sd, déping. 

Having gone, he finished his business. 

Bodo.—Thangnané, hobbé (kho) moujapbai. 

Dhimal.—Ha (dé) téng sa kam jéhi.* 

I shall be beaten to-morrow for not having finished the 
work. 

Bodo.—Gabin dng shojéinai, méno, hobba hafgai.t 

Dhimél.—Kam the, (eng) work, ma not, péké done, kéndng 
because, k& Anji dinghai nénchéngka (for ché éngka). 

A beaten dog, is good to nothing. 

Bodo.—Sojayé choimé, mangbo any, hobbfino work, (for) 
tidaiyd (idaiyé useless). 

Dhimél.—Dénghai nénchaké khia, haibo any, kim ko use, ma 
not. 

Spoken words, are quickly forgotten. 

Written words, are not soon obliterated. 

* A strong idiom if correct; literally, the work was, fuit so ante, chan jéhi, for 


has produced young. 
+ Literally, for why? I was unable for the woik, 
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Bodo.—Rayé koth4, gakhri bou jad bai litnai? kotha, galkchri 
gomatné. 

Dhimdl.—Dopké kothé, dhimpa nilka,* lekhika kothé, ma$ 
paka (idiomatic ?) 

Yesterday he came but the work was done previously. 

Bodo.—Bi mi phoiy4, kintiét habba sigdng japbai. 

Dhimél.—Anji 1éhi came, wi he, kintd kam laémpang hdthi. 

If I find him I will beat him. 

Bodo.—Jélé dng bikho mano, 614 bikho, him, shonai will 
beat, ang I. 

Dhimél,—Jél4 k4 wéng nénangké, 614 wéng ding haidngka. 

Will you eat, or not? 

Bodo.—Janai, né jay (or jaya gai). 

Dhimél.—Changn4, né m4 chingn4’ (cha 4ngna). 

Will you sit down, or not? 

Bodo.—Jéénai, né jowa. 

Dhimél.— Yongingné, ni ma yéngangna. 

Will you speak, or not? 

Bodo.—Rainai, né réyé gai. 

Dhim4él.—D6pangna, n& ma dépingna, 

Go quickly, Birné is gone. 

Bodo.—Thé (familiarly for thing) gakhri, Birnat thangbai. 

Dhimél.—Dhimpé hadé, Birna hadéhi. 

Go alone, I am going to the village. 

Bodo.—Thing nang hashing, Ang thingdong pharou.{ 

Dhimél.—Ekéling hadé, ké dératé hadéingké. 

Tam not going to-day. I shall go to-morrow. 

Bodo.—Diné ang thang4, gébiin théngnai. 

Dhindl.—Nani ké ma hénk4, (for hadééngka) juimni hadé- 
angka. 

* Nilké forgotten; Mapéké not done. 1 could not obtain the trace of a passive 
save the participle by any variety of questions. 

+ Ma paka is probably a contiaction for nil m4 paka. 


% In these two instances the construction is as direct as in English, and would, I 
think, have been found so oftener if the Udi questions had not told on the 1eplies. 
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He was false. He is true. 

Bodo.—Santalén jédbai, Ghim jaéigo. 

Dhimal.—Miccha higihi, E’Tké jéhi. 

This boy is fat. That boy is very thin. 

Bodo.—Imbé gotho gtiphting dong, hébé gotho gaham dong. 

Dhimél.—Ydong chan dhémka hf, tidong chan chép mhi 
(mhi == khi). 

Father, and mother, and child. 

Bodo.—Bi bipha, bi bima, bi bisha. 

Dhimél.—Aba, ama chan. 

1, Eaten by a tiger. 

2. Ab honiine stuprata. 

3. Beaten by a hand. 


Bodo. Diamil. 
1. Mocha jong jajaya, 1, Khiinésho cha nén chika. 
2. Hiwa jong khoi jaya. 2. Waval dong li nén chaka. 
3, Akhai jong shdjéya. 3. Khir sho danghai nen chika. 


Given things how shall I take back ? 

Bodo,—Hotnai jinis bré how, laphinnai take back shall, ang I. 

Dhimél.—Piké jinis hés4 how, nhéchuto back, rhu take, dngka 
shall I. 

Heard words why should I hear again ? 

Bodo.—Khanfya kothdé mano raiphinnai, should I hear. 

Dhimél.—Hinka kotha haipali nhéchuto hin ang ka, shall I 
hear. 

The man who told you so is your own friend. 

Bodo.—Jai nangkho idi raibai, bihe, gtishthi friend, nangni 


your's. 
Dhimél.—Jai ising, dépmhikeng wz taiko own, diang man. 
1 2 8 4 
The man whom you seek is dead. 


2 3 4 1 5 
Bodo.—Jékho nang naigrtigo bi he, thdibai. 
: 3 


4 
Dhimél.—Jidongdiéng what man, rhékhiné kéddéng that, 
5 


didng man, sihi. 
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With what shall I plaster this wall. 

Bodo.—Imbé injuré majong litnai. 

Dhimél.—Ithai bérhém haiow lépaingka. 

What do you want? and what are you saying? 

Bodo,—Bi and, ma what, bidong wanting, bi and, ma what, 
raidong saying, (conjunction repeated : so above.) 

Dhimaél.—Hai rhékhin4, hai dépkhina. 

The nétch is begun, come and see it. 

Bodo.—Mosha hango, théngnéné having gone, bikho it, uai 
gee. 

Dhimél.— Hii ténghf, hatengsa ditto, iting do ditto. 

The natch is over, I will not go. 

Bodo.—Mosh4 khangbai, ang thingé. 

Dhimél.— Hiili hoihi, k& m4 héingké (hadéingka). 

Having finished that job he went'to do the other. 

Bodo.—Hobé habbé hédinéné (or moujapnainé) gibin hobba 
(kho) mouno thang bai. 

Dhimél.—U'ta. kAméng hoipaténg, bhinéng km (eng) pili 
hadéhi. 

He wished to go with us yesterday, but was not able. To-day 
he is able, and willing to go. 

Bodo.—Bi jong jong mia thiéngno labai bai, h&i (ya) gais 
Diné hadyin,* théngno labaigo. 

Dhimél.— Wa jamni king dosa héli (hadéli) khfng hi; ma 
dénghi (déaénghi). Nani hali déng katang,* wa khangkhi hali: 

Are you able (to do it) or not? 

Bodo.—Nang héigd, ni hédgé (gé for gai ?) 

Dhimél.—Na déan khiné né ma dinkhiné. 

From Siligéri to Dorjiling how many cés ? 

Bodo.—Siligori ni phré Dorjiling chim, chéwa piché. 

Dhimél.—Siligori sho Dorjiling thékapa hé cds. 

How many sheep and goats in the pen ? 

Bodo.—Meénda.o birmaiya néjnou béchéba. 

Dhim4l.—Méndé wd é6cha sékolipta hé jéhi. 


* Thus, in every instance, the conjunction is evaded by the use of the participles. 
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Take it from the water, and throw it in the fire. 

Bodo.—Doini phré bokhingnéne, watou girshtin. 

Dhimaél.—Chisho chumateng ménta hittipf. 

In a large house two fires are better than one. 

Bodo.—N6é gédétnou doudap manché no doudap mangné 
ghimsin. 

Dhimél.—Bada sdté élong akh4 dong (for nha dong) gnélong 
akha mit éleng.* 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Take it from these naughty boys and give it to those good 


10 

girls. 
4 5 6 3 2 
Bodo.—Imbechtr himma hiwa gothophtrni phra bikho 
1 8 9 10 10 7 
lanéné hobechtr gham hinjotgotho phir (kho) hot. 
4 5 6 3 1 2 

Dhimél.—Idéng méélk& wajan galai sho ghinténg wéng, 
ddng aie béj aoe galad éng ph 

Call all the children quickly. 

Bodo.—Boi (no) bogotho (phiir) kho gakhri ling hot. 

Dhim4].—Sogiming chan (galai) éng dhimpa kai. 

Saheb! this is our buffalo: give it to us and take it from 
them. 

Bodo.— Giri! imbé jongni mnisho jédgo. Jongno hot. Bi- 
churni phré bilho 14, 

Dhimél,—Giri! Idong kingko dii, king éng pi, ttbal sho 
ghinteng having seized, rhui take. 

He took all the pigs from us, and gave them to Birna. 

Bodo.—Boinobo yémaé pluir (kho) bi jongni phra laydné, 
Birnano hua. 

Dhimél.—Sogiming péy4 (galai éng} king sho ghinténg, 
Birnéng pihi. 


* Strong idiom. can’t translate: for ordinary use the woid elka may take its 


place. 
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ConstTRUCTION, 


I have already stated that I do not propose to go into com- 
parisons, until I have completed the series of contemplated 
Vocabularies and Grammars, and, with regard to positive re- 
marks on the structure of the Bodo and Dhimél tongues, I 
know not that anything need be added to the copious and 
careful. particulars, the statement of which is just concluded. 
It has been my object to make that statement perfecily ade- 
quate to the ends in view,* and those who are disposed to study 
it in all its parts will, I trust find, that I have not laboured in 
vain, 

A few concluding remarks may, however, be expected from 
me; but to avoid useless repetition I must glance at the whole 
group of tongues which I purpose to examine. It has been 
already observed, that the Bodo and Dhimal languages belong 
pretty evidently to the aboriginal Indian tongues, and not to 
the Indo-Chinese or monosyllabic. They seem to me to have 
retained, toa remarkable degree, their primitive character, so as 
to constitute very valuable exemplars of the class of languages 
(aboriginal Indian), to which they belong; nor have I any 
doubt that further time would have enabled me to replace 
many of the U’rdé or Hind{ vocables to be found in the Voca- 
bularies with others of indigenous stock. Such exotic words 
are surprisingly few, considering how long the Bodo and Dhi- 
ml people have lived in peaceful intercourse with the people 
of the plains, on one band, and of the hills, on the other; and,, 
what is still more singular is, the broad distinction between the 
Bodo and Dhimél tongues as compared with one another, sec- 
ing that these people have lived, for several generationg, if not 
actually mixed, (for their villages are separate nor do they 
intermarry,) yet in the closest apposition and intercourse. That 
the Kocch were originally an affiliated race, very closely con- 
nected with the Bodo and entirely distinct from the Hindoos, 


* See preface, 
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(Arian immigrant population using the Prékrits,) I have no 
hesitation in saying. But, since the beginning of the 16th 
century of our zera, the Kocch have very generally abandoned 
their own, in favour of the Hindoo (and Moslem), speech and 
customs, though there be still a small section called Pani or 
Babu Kocch, retaining them. [I failed to obtain access to the 
Péni Kocch so that my Kocch Vocabulary exhibits little 
more than a mass of corrupted Prakrits. There are, however, 
some primitive vocables and the vocabulary, such as it‘is, has 
been taken, in order to preserve a living sample (soon to dis- 
appear) of that process whereby the Arian and exotic, are 
yapidly absorbing the Tamulian and indigenous tongues of 
India—tongues (the latter) which, if we make a general infer- 
ence fiom the state of things in the hilly and jungly districts, 
wherein alone they are now found, must have been prodigiously 
numerous, when they prevailed over the whole face of the land 
—unless, indeed, the dispersion and segregation in holes aud 
corners of the aboriginal population have given rise to that 
Babel of tongues which we now find. In the sub-Himdélayas 
between the Kali and the Tishta rivers, I know of the follow- 
ing aboriginal tongues and dialects: the Réngbo or Cisnivean, 
Bhétia, the Magar, the Gtrting; the Mirmi, the Néwari, the 
Kiranti, the Limbd, the Lapcha, the Stnwar, the Haiyd, the 
Chéping, the Ktistindé, the Dénwér, the Dirré, the Brémhd : 
the above in the Mills: in the Tarai, extending our limits 
easterly to Assam, so as to include its S. W. skirt. The Kocch, 
Dhimél, Rabhé, Gard, Khyi or Khasia, Cachaéri or Mech, or 
Bodo, Hajéng, Kudi, Batar or Bor Gangai, Kichak, Thari: 
Kébrat, Amath, Maraha, Dhamtk, Dhékra, besides those of 
hill tribes located there long ago, and now very different from 
their confreres of the hills, such as Sringia Limbts, Dénwirs 
Diirrés, &c. What a wonderful superfluity of speech! and 
what a demonstration of the impediments to general intercourse 
characterising the earlier stages of our social progression ! 
How far these languages, though now mutually unintelligible 
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to'those who use them, be really distinct, how far any common 
link may exist between them and the rest of the aboriginal 
tongues of India—so as to justify the application of the single 
name Tamulian to them all—are questions which I hope to 
supply large means of answering, when I have gone through 
the hill and Tarai tongues of this frontier, as above enumerated. 
Be these points as they may; the Bodo and Dhimal tongues 
will be, I think, allowed to be genuine and highly interesting: 
samples of the aboriginal languages of the plains of India,(what- 
-éeveiltheir source or connexion, matters to be settled hereafter,) 
as well as to furnish a good key to the moral and physical con- 
dition of the simple races using those tongues. What can be 
more striking, for example, than agriculture being expressed 
by the term felling or clearing the forest; than the total ab- 
sence of any term for village,* for plough, for horse, for money 
of any kind, for nearly every operation of the intellect or will, 
whether virtuous or vicious, and, lastly, for almost every ab- 
stract idea, whether material or immaterial ? Structurally viewed, 
these languages are distinguished bya frequent absence of in- 
version that is unwonted in Indian tongues ;+ by the peculiar 
use of the pronouns, particularly in Dhimél; by the special form 
and uses of the privitives; by the loose cohesion of the sen- 
tences, resultin® from a want of, agtd a contempt for, conjunc- 
tions, as well as a neglect of the signs of case and ignse ; 
by the conjunctive application of the participles;{ by a 
want of precision arising from the paucity of adverbs and fleo 
from the features just marked; by a passion for ellipsis yet an, 


i Saas A 
attention to euphony ; by extreme simplicity of structyre; and 


* Arvain annog mutant et superest ager! sce on. 

¢ As will be seen, the usual structure of sentences 15 like that of 
as already rémaiked, it must be borne m mind, that the Uadéii am 
questioning should he allowed for, as necessauily influencing the response 
fore perhaps efhibit too much inversion? 

In heu both of relative pronouns and of conjuntions, thus instead of go wu 
we hyve going bung, and instead of he who brings, he bringing. 


7 2 
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lastly, by the universal and exclusive use, in Dhimél, of frag- 
mentary auxiliars in the business of conjugation. 

Adam Smith long ago remarked, that original languages 
might be known from derivative ones, by those auxiliars and 
prepositions of the latter, whereby the complex inflections of 
the former are got rid of. It would be practically very con- 
venient if we had any certain marks of this sort, serving to dis- 
tinguish those two classes of languages; but it is difficult to 
suppose the Bodo and Dhiméal languages other than primitive ; 
and yet if they de primitive, Smith’s deductions from the lan- 
guages of Europe, cannot be allowed to have general validity. 


DAR RARRARDAAAARRARARAIUN CU 


PART II. 


ORIGIN, LOCATION, NUMBERS, CREED, CUSTOMS, CHARACTER 
AND CONDITION OF THE KO’CCH, BODO AND DIIMAL 
PEOPLE, WITH A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
THE CLIMATE THEY DWELL IN, 





If we commence our researches into the aboriginal tongues 
and races of India in its north-east corner or Assam, we find 
that province rich in such materials for enquiry. But the ma- 
jority of the numerous aborigines of the mountains of Assam, 
appear to belong to the monosyllabic-tongued or Chinese stem, 
with which we have nothing to do. A line drawn north and 
south across the Brahmaptitrd, in the general direction of the 
Dhansri river, and continued southwards so as to leave K4chér 
within it or to the west of it, would seem not very inaccurately 
to divide the monosyllabic-tongued from the Tamulian moun- 
taineers. Possibly, indeed, some of the hill tribes to the north 
of thexBrahmaptitré, although within the Tamulian limits, as 

above conjecturally defined, may yet be found to belong to the 
monosyllabic-tongued races ;* but to the south of that river, I 
think, it is pretty evident that such is not the case, for the 
Kachérians, Khasias and Gardés are, in creed, customs and lan- 
guages, either identical with, or most closely affined to, the 
Bodo, while the Kadi, Rabha, and [l4jéng, if not rather nomi- 
nal than real distinctions (Hajong, Hojai Kachari) are but steps 
of the great Bodo or Méech family, whose proper habitat, be it 
remembered, is the plains and not the mountains. I should add, 
that it is a mistake to suppose the muss of the population in the 
valley of Assam to be of Arian race. I allude to the Dhékrés 
* In the Nouthern Hulls also the Dhansri seems to demark the Alpine races of Tibetan 
origin (ending easterly with the Lhopa or Bhutanese) fiom the Daphias, Akas, Bows, 


Abors, Mishmis, Muus and others of appmently Chinese stock or Indo-Chinese, that, 1s, 
monosyllabie, co 
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or capien cultivators of the valley, who, as well as the K4charis 
and Kocch of that valley, are Tamulians, as is proved beyond 
a doubt by their physical attributes, and in despite of that Ben- 
gilf disguise of speech and customs, which has misled superficial 
observers. Theillustration of these Assamese races is, however, 
I believe, in better hands than mine; and I therefore shall pro- 
ceed for the present more westward. Whoso should advance 
from Géflpira in Assam to Aliganj in Morang would, in tra- 
versing a distance of some 150 miles along the skirts of the 
mountains of Bhiitin* and Sikim, pass through the country of 
the following aborigines of Tamulian extraction: the Kécch, the 
Bodo, the Dhim4l, the Rébha, the [4jong, the Kudi, the Batar 
or Bor, Kébrat, Pallah, Gangai, Mardha, and Dhanuk, not again 
to mention the Kacharians separately, they being demonstrably 
identical with the Bodo, and so in future to be regarded, nor 
further dwelling now on the Khasias and Garos than to observe 
that Buchanan notes them as parts of the population of Rang- 
ptr in its old extent.t We may have more to say of the rest 
of these tribes hereafter. Many of them have abandoned wholly 
their own tongues, and a deal of their own manners. But our 
present business is with the Kocch, Bodo and Dhimél, and first 
with the first. 

In the Northern part of Bengal, towards Délimkdt, appears 
to have been long located the most numerous and powerful 
people of Tamulian extraction on this side the Ganges, and the 
only one which, after the complete ascendancy of the Arians 
had been established, was able to retain or recover political 
power or possession of the open plains. What may have bcen 
the condition of the Kocch in the palmy days of Hinduism 

* Bhiétin recte Bhitant, the end of Bhdt, Sanstmt name of the country which the 


people themselves call Lhd, but like the Dindus, consider 1 an appendage of Bhot Vv. 
Tibet, of which the tormeris the Sanskiit and the latter the Persian designation. ‘The 
native one is Bad. : 

+ 15 1n 60 words of Brown’s Vocabulary, are the same mn GAré and in Mécch, and the 
whole 60 or neaily so m Kachin: and Mécch. Agam, the Kachfris called themselves. 
Bodo, and so do the Méech, and lastly the Kachan deities Sf, Mairong and Agrang 
are hkewise Mecch deities—the chief ones too of both people to whom Iiestore thew 
préfer name. ‘These are abundant proots of common origin of Gards also. 
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cannot now be ascertained , but it is certain that after the 
Moslem had taken place of the Hindu suzerajuty, this peuple 
became so important that Abul Fazul could state Bengal as be- 
ing bounded on the north by the kingdom of Kocch which, he 
adds, includes Kamrup.” ajo founded this kingdom towards 
the close of the fifteenth century or beginning of the sixteenth, 
and it was retained by his sovercign successors for nearly 200 
years.* In 1773 the Company’s gigantic power abserbed the 
Koecch Raéj, which once included the western half of Assam on 
one side and the eastern half of Mérung on the other, with all 
the intervening country, reaching east and west from the Dhan- 
sri river to the Konki, whilst north and south it stretched 
from Délimkét to Ghéraghét. In other words the Kocch Raj 
extended from $8 to 934 east longitude and from 25 to 27 
north latitude, Koech Bihar being its metropolis, and its limits 
being coequal with those of the famous yet obscure Kamnip 
of the Tantras. Hajo’s represcutative still exercises jura re- 
galia in that portion of the ancicnt possessions of the family 
which is called Nij Bihar, and he and the Jilpaigori and Pingé 
Rajahs, together with the Bijni and Darang Rajahs, and sever- 
al of the Lords Marchers of the north fronticr of Kammtip 
(Bardas of the Dwérs)—all of the same lincage—still hold 
as Zamindar Rajahs most of the lands between Sikim, Bhiit- 
fa and Kamrdp, as at present constituted, and a southern line 
nearly coincident with the 260 of north latitude. Sukla Dev 
of the Kocch dynasty divided the kingdom, and there scems to 
have been in later times a triple Sultanat fixed at Bihar, Ranga- 
mati and Gauhati. The Rajahs of Gauhati and their kinsmen 
of Darang extended the Kocch dominion eastward to and be- 
yond the Majuli or great Island of the Brahmaptitré. 1146 the 
founder, having no sons, gave his daughter and heiress to a 
Bodo or Mécch chief in marriage; and to the wise policy indi- 
cated by this act (the policy of uniting the aborigines and 
directing their united force against intruders) was the founder 


of the Koech dynasty, indebted for his success against the Mos- 
* Buch, Rangpur. Vol, UT, p. 419, &a, Qe 
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lems, the Bhiitdinese and the Assamese.* Nevertheless the 
successors of IIijé speedily abandoned that. policy, casting off 
the Mecch (Bodo) with scorn, and renouncing the very name 
of their own country and tribe with their language, creed 
and customs, in favour of those of the Arians who, however 
resolutely they may eschew the aborigines, whilst continuing 
obscure and contumacious, never fail to hold ont the hand 
of fellowship to them, when they become powerful at once and 
docile. In a word, Visva Sinh, the conqueror’s grandson, 
with all the people of condition, apostatised to Hinduism: the 
country was renamed Bihér—the people, Réjbansi; so that 
none but the low and mean of this race could longer tolerate 
the very name of Kocch, and most of these, being refused a 
decent status under the Hindu regime, yet infected, like 
their betters, with the disposition, to change, very wisely 
adopted Islim in preference to helot Hinduism. Thus the 
mass of the Kocch people became Mahomedans, and the 
higher grades, Hindtis: both style themselves Rajbansi: a 
remnant only still endure*the name of Kocch; and of these 
but a portion adheres to the language, creed and customs, of 
their forefathers—as it were, merely to perpetuate a testimo- 
ny against the apostacy of the rest! The above detuils are 
interesting for the light they throw upon the character and 
genius of ITinduism, which is certainly an exclusive system, but 
not inflexibly so; and whilst it readily admits the powerful to 
the emineut status of Rajpiit vel Kshatriya, it is prone to ten- 
der to the humble and obscure no station above helotism—a 
narrowness of polity that enabled Buddhism not only to esta- 
blish itsclf in the very metropolis of Hinduism (Bihar, Oude, 
Benares) but for sixteen to seventeen’ centuriest (sixth B. C. 


* The Yogini Tantra denounces these three, under the appellations of Plov,* Yavan 
and Saoman, as the foreign scourges of the land, Bueb Ill. 413, ‘The Assamese (Sau- 
mar) alluded to are the Ahoms, who held upper Assam when the Aocch held lower 
and middle, but with ever-varying limits, oe 

} Sakya was probably born in 545 B.C. aud died in 465, and that Ins creed was 
atid flouishing in the eleventh century A. D. 1s proved by the then solemn reparr of the 
great temple at Gaya. The persecution however was hot in the ninth. 


* Ploh or Proh is the name of the Lepchas in the language of Tibet, and the Lepehas may 
be the people alluded to, more probably, the Bhutinese and Lepchas boul. 
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to eleventh A. D.) to contest with it the palm of superiority. 
The Yogini Tantra very properly denominates the Kocch, 
Mlécchas or aborigines, the fact being imprinted in unques- 
tionable characters on their non-arian physiognomy, and also 
on the language and customs of their unconverted brethren. 
They are called Kavach* in the Tantra just named, [asé by 
the Kfchéris or Bodos of Assam, Kamél by the Dhiméls, and 
Kocch by the Mecch or Bodos of the Méchi, as well as by 
themsclves where not perplexed with Brahmanical devises. 
Buchanan, who was furnished with every appliance for satis- 
factory research, and whose sagacity was uot unworthy of his 
opportunities, estimated the numbers of the Kocch people 
twenty-five years ago, at 350,000 nearly. I am not aware that 
any good census has since been taken, and I have failed to 
obtain a general estimate: but from much inquiry, aided by 
Major Jenkins, Dr. Campbell and Permanand Achavj, I con- 
clude that Buchanan missed a great many of them under the 
disguise of Islim, that cultivation has vastly increased since 
his time, that the Kocch abound throughout the northern part 
of Rungpir, Parnea, Dinajpir, Mymansing and in all Kamrup 
and Darang, as far as the Dhansri river, and that their num- 
bers cannot be less than 800,000 souls—possibly even a million 
or million and quarter. In Assam they are divided into Kam- 
thali and Madai or Shara, and Kolita or Kholta, and in Rung- 
pur, &c. into Réjbunsi and Koech—those of the Moslem faith 
every where dropping their ethnographic designation. Their 
first priests were Dédéshi, their next, Kolita or Kholta, and 
their last, ihe Brahmans or Milahs. Buchanan vouches that 
their primitive or proper language (as still used by the un-$ 
adulterated remnant of the race) has no affinity with the 
Prakrits, and I can attest the entire conformity of the phy- 
siognomy of all, and of the crecd and customs of this remnant 
with those of the other aborigines around them. I have 
already stated that I failed to get at the unconverted Kocch 


* This is identical with Kéech, the difference bei ri S ‘i 
Gusliitonnsor theaaeeerte nee being merely that of the Sanserit and 
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and that my Vocabulary is that of the converted. Iercafter 
I trust to supply this desideratum, and in the meanwhile I 
cannot do better than give Buchanan’s unusually careful and 
ample account of the condition, creed and customs of this peo- 
ple—which, being compared with my own subsequent, statement 
of the condition, creed and customs of the Bodo and Dhimél 
(of whom Buchanan says little or nothing), will satisfactorily 
demonstrate the affinity I have insisted on. 

“The primitive or Pani Koech live amid the woods, fre- 
quently changing theis abode in order to cultivate lands 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe, and 
more carefully than their (Arian) neighbours who use the plough, 
for they weed their crops, which the others do not. As they keep 
hogs and poultry they are better fed than the Hindus, and as 
they make a fermented liquor* from rice, their dict is more 
strengthening. The clothing of the Pani Kocch is made by the 
women, and is in general blue, dyed by themselves with their 
own indigo, the borders red dyed with Morinda. The material 
is cotton of their own growth, and they are better clothed than 
the mass of the Bengalese. Their huts are at least as good, 
nor are they raised on posts like the houses of the Indo Chinese, 
al least, not generally so. Their only arms are spears: but 
they usc iron shod implements of agriculture, which the 

_ Bengalese often do not. They eat swinc, goats, sheep, deer, 
buffaloes, rhinoceros, fowls, and ae ieee beef—nor dogs, 
nor cats, nor frogs, nor snakes. They use tobacco and 
beer, but reject opium and hemp. They eat no tame animal 
ie offering it to God (the gods), and consider that 
the Who is least restraincd is most exalted, allowing the Gardés 
to be their superiors, because the Gardés may eat beef. The men 
are so gallant as to have made over all property to the women, 
who in veturn are most industrious, weaving, spinning, brew- 
ing, planting, sowing, in a word, doing all work not above their 
strength. When a woman dies the family property goes to her 
daughters, and when a man marries he lives with his wife’s 


_ * The classic Zyth, Evgov, beer without hops, as universal among the Aborigines 
is the absence of spirits or distilled wates, 
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mother, obeying her and his wife. Marriages are usually 
arranged by mothers in nonage, but consulting the destined 
bride. Grown up women may select a husband for themselves, 
and another, if the first dic. A girl’s marriage costs the mother 
10 rupees—a boy’s 5 rupees. This sum is expended in a feast 
with sacrifice, which completes the ceremony. Few remain un- 
married, or live long. I saw no grey hairs. Girls, who are 
frail, can always marry their lover. Under such rule, poly- 
gamy, concubinage and adultery are not tolerated, The last 
subjects to a ruinous fine, which if not paid, the offender be- 
comes a slave. No one can marry out of his own tribe. If 
he do, he is fined. Suttics are unknown, and widows always 
having property can pick out a new husband at discretion. The 
dead are kept two days, during which the family mourn, and the 
kindred and friends assemble and feast, dance and sing. The 
body is then burned by a river’s side, and each person having 
bathed returns to his usual occupation. A funeral costs 10 
rupees, as several pigs must be sacrificed to the manes. This 
‘tribe has no letters; but a sort of priesthood called Dédshi, 
who marry and work like other people. Their office is not 
hereditary, and every body employs what Dédshi he pleases, but 
some One always assists at every sacrifice and gets a share. The 
Kocch sacrifice to the sun, moon and stars, to the gods of 
rivers, hills and woods, and every year, at harvest home, they 
offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents, though they believe 
not in a future state? Their chief gods are Rishi and his wile 
Jagd. Afler the 1ains the whole tribe make a grand sacrifice 
to these gods, and occasionally also, in cases of distress. There 
are no images. The gods get the blood of sacrifices; their 
votaries, the meat. Disputes are settled among themselves by 
juries of Elders, the women being excluded here, however des~ 
potic at home. If a man incurs a fine, he cannot pay with 
purse, he must with person, becoming a bondman, on food and 
raiment only, unless his wife can and will redeem him.” 
The climate of north Bengfl or Kocch (including the conn- 
ug 
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try of the people so called, and of the Bodo and Dhimils) is 
too well huown to require any particular notice. It is much 
less healthful than that of north Bihar, being infested with 
low-fevers, which are either propagated from the wilds north 
and east of it, or, more probably, gencrated on the spot by 
excessive moisture and vegetation in the very extensive tracts 
of waste, still unhappily to be found every where east of the 
Kési river. West of that river, or in the ancient Mithila, and 
modern north Bihdr, the climate is as much more salubrious 
as cultivation is more diffused. The Saul forest every where, 
but especially to the east of the Kési, is malarious to an 
extent which no human beings can endure, save the remarkable 
races, which for ages have made it their dwelling place. To all 
others, European or native, it is deadly from April to Novem- 
ber. Yet the Dhim4l, the Bodo, the Kichak, the Thari, the 
Dénwar, not only live but thrive in it, exhibiting no symptoms 
whatever of that dreadful stricken aspect of countenance and 
form which marks the victim of malaria, The like capacity 
to breathe malaria as though it were common air chaxacterises 
nearly all the Tamulian aborigines of India, as the Koéls, the 
Bhils, the Génds, who are all fine and healthy races of men, 
though dwelling where uo other human beings can exist. This 
single fact is to my mind demonstration that the Tamulians 
have tenanted the wilds they now dwell in for many centuries, 
propably, 30, because a very great lapse of time could alone 
work so wonderful an effect upon the human frame, and even 
with the allowance of centuries, the fact stands forth as one 
of the miracles of human kind, which those who can explain 
may sneer at the other amazing diversities worked by time and 
clime on that marvellous unit, the seed of Adam! The Bodo 
and Dhim4ls, whom I communicated with, alleged that they 
cannot endure the climate of the open plains, where the heat 
gives them fevers. This is a mere excuse for their known 
aversion to quit the forest; for their eastern brethren dwell 
and till like natives in the open plains of Assam, just as the 
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Kéls of south Bihtr (Dhangars) do uow in every part of (he 
plains of Bihar and Bengal, in various sites abroad, and lastly 
in the lofty sub-Elimdlayas. The Kéls arc, indeed, as enter- 
prising as industrious, and they should be employed by every 
Emopean who sechs to reduce and cultivate any part of the 
malarious forests of India.# But, it must not be forgotten, 
that the very same qualities of freedom from disabling preju- 
dices, cheerful docility, aud peaceable industrious habits and 
temper, which render the Kéls now so valuable to us, are the 
inherent characteristics of most of the aborigines, requiring 
only the hand and eye of a paternal Government to call them 
forth, as in the case of the Kdls. Ages of insolent oppression 
drove the aborigines to the wilds, and kept them there till 
their shyness of all strangers had become rooted and intense, 
But J can answer for the Bodo and Dhimal, possessing every 
good quality of the Kéls, in an equal or superior degree, and 
the Bodo have already shown us with what facility those qua- 
lities may be put in action for our benefit as well as their 
own. The physical type of the Kocch, as contrasted with that 
of the Hindu, is palpable, but not so as compared with that of 
the Bodo and Dhimal. In other words, the physical type in 
ail the Tamulians, (of this frontier at least) tends to oneness. 
A practised eye will distinguish at a glance between the Arian 
and 'Tamulian style of features and form—a practised pen will 
readily make the distinction felt—but to perceive and to make 
others perceive, by pen or pencil, the physical traits that 
separate each group or people of Arian or of Tamulian extrac- 
tion from each other group, would be a task indecd! In the 
Arian form (Hindu) there is height, symmetry, lightness and 
Aexibility: in the Arian face, an oval contour with aniple fore- 
head and moderate jaws and mouth; around chin, perpendi- 
cular with the forehead; a regular set of distinct and fine 


' How comes if that the Deyiah grantees, whom tho malaiim disables thioush 
then peasantry, do not procure Dhfngars or Kéls, who would answer thoroughly 
aud exactly for the purpose in view ? I speak fom much espenenec, 
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features; a well raised and unexpanded nose, with elliptic 
nares; a well sized and finely opened eye, running directly 
across the face; no want of eye-brow, eye-lash or beard; and 
lastly, a clear brunet complexion, often not darker than that 
of the most southern Europeans. 

In the Tamulian form, on the contrary, there is less height, 
less symmetry, more dumpiness and flesh: in the Tamulian 
face, a somewhat lozenge contour caused by the large cheek 
bones; less perpendicularity in the features to the front, occa- 
sioned not so much by defect of forehead or chin, as by 
excess of jaws and mouth; a larger proportion of face to head, 
and less roundness in the latter; a broader flatter face with 
features less symmetrical but perhaps more expressive, at least 
of individuality ; a shorter wider nose, often clubbed at the end 
and furnished with round nostrils; eyes less, and less fully 
opened and less evenly crossing the face by their line of aper- 
ture; ears larger; lips thicker; beard deficient; colour bru- 
net as in the last, but darker on the whole and, as in it, very 
various. Such is the general description of the Indian Arians 
and Tamulians. With regard to the particular races of the 
latter, it can only be safely said, that the mountaineers exhibit 
the Mongolian type of mankind more distinctly than the low- 
landers, and that they have, in general, a paler yellower hue 
than the latter, among whom there are some (individuals at 
least) nearly as black as negros. Among the Kéls* I have 
seen many Orauis and Miindas nearly black; whereas the 
Larkas or Hés (says Tickell) are as pale, and handsome too, as 
the highest caste Hindu? The Kocch, Bodo and Dhimél are 
as fair as their Bengali neighbours on one side, and scarcely 
darker (especially the Bodo) than the mountaineers above them 
on the other side, and whom (the latter) they resemble in the 


+ Kédlis an old and classical name, and the best I think for the great mass of 
aborigines intervening between the Bhils, the Gonds, and the Ganges—at least tll 
we know them better. The Orauns, Mindas, Kéls pioper and Larkas seem to be 


distinct and the chief families oi stipes. 
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style of their features and form, only with all the physiogno- 
mical characteristics séftened down, and the frame less musay- 
lar and massive. The Kéls have a similar cast of face, and a” 
very pleasant one it is to look upon. in youth, exhibiting ordi-g 
narily far more of individuality, character and good humout 
than the more regular but tame and lifeless faces of the Arian 
indus. For the further illustration of this point I beg to refer 
to the accompanying drawings and appendix ; and proceed now 
from the Kocch tribe to the Bodo and Dhimal tribes, who occu- 
py the entire northern and eastern skirts of the Kocch country, 
between the open plains and the mountains, both of which 
sites, generally speaking, they avoid, and adhere to the greay 
forest belt that divides the two, and which is, On an average, 
from 15 to 20 miles broad. The Dhimiéls, who scem fast pass- 
ing away asa separate race, and whose numbers do not now 
exceed 15,000 souls, are at prescnt confined to that portion of 
the Saul forest, lying between the Konhi and the Dhorla or , 
Torsha, mixed with the Bodo, but in separate villages and 
without intermarriage. But the Bodo are still a very numerous 
race, and extend, as foresters, from the Stirmé to the Dhansri, 
and thence, vid Bijni and the Bhiitan aud Sikim Tarai to the 
Konki, besides occupying, outside the forest” limits, a large 
proportion of central and lower Assam. In the divisions of 
Darang and Chatgari they constitute the mass of the fixed 
population : they abound in Chérdwar and Noudwar : in Nou- 
og and Tularam’s country, they are the most numerous tribe 
pext to the Mikirstand Lalongs: in Kamrtip next to the 
Dhékré and Kocch ; whilst in the marches or forest frontier of 
the north from Bijui to Aliganj of J Morung, they form the sole 
population, except the few Dhimils, who are mixed with them ; 
and in the eastern marches from Gauhati to Sylhet, they are 
Jess numerous only than the Gards, Rabhis and Hajongs, not 
to mention, that the two last, if not all three, are but Bodos in 
disguise. I look upon the Rébhé as merely the earliest, and 
most complete converts to Hinduism, who have almost entirely 
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abandoned the Bodo tongue and customs, and upon the Hé- 
jangs or Hojai Kacharis of Nowgong, as the next grade in time 
‘aud degree of conversion, who now very generally affect a hor- 
grov at being supposed confreres in speech or usages with the 
Bodo, though really such. Nor have I any doubt, that the Garés 
are at least a most closely affiliated race, and no way connected 
with the monosyllabic-tongued tribes around them.* I do not, 
however, at present include the Gdrdés, or Rabhis or Hajéngs 
among the Bodo, who are now viewed: as embracing only the 
Méches of the west and the Kachéris of the east and south; 
and, so limited, this race nmmbers not less than 150 to 200,000 
gouls. An accurate general census seems out of question 
except for Assam, but the above enumeration is given as an ap- 
proximate result of several statements obligingly supplied to 
me by Mr. Kellner, Mr, Scott, Dr. Campbell, and that enlight- 
ened traveller Permanand Acharya, Thus the Bodo race ex- 
tends from Tipperah and the country of the Kiikis on the 
suataceaste to Morung and the country of the Kichaks to the 
north-west, circling round the valley of Assam by the course o/' 
the Dhansvi, en route to the north, though Major Jenkins 
assures me that Bodos may be found even east of that river 
in the Assam valley. The latitude and longitude of the Bodo 
country are the same with those of the Kocch country, to speak 
without any affectation of a precision the subject does not, admit 
of, and thus we may say the Bodo extend from 35 to. 27 north 
latitude and from 88 to 933 cast longitude ; and that the Dhiméls 
are confined to the most westerly part df this wide range of 
country, or that portion lying between the Konkiand the Dhorla. 
My personal communications with these tribes were chiefly with 
those still found in all their primitive unsophistication on the 
banks of the Méchi, and from much iutercourse with these, during 
four months, I conclitte that neither people have any authentig 
ancient traditions. Nevertheless the ancient connexion ot the 
Dhiméls with the west, and of the Bodo with the east, part a 


* See Note at page 142. 
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north Bengal, is vouched by the facts, that a tract of country 
lying between the Konki and the Mahananda is: still called 
Dhiméli; and a still larger tract situated between the great 
bend of the Brahmaputra and the Garé hills is yet called 
Méchparaé. The close connexion of the Bodo with Kémrip, is 
further confirmed by the facts of the mass of the people being 
still found there, though under the name of Kachfri, and 
by the intimate affinity of the Bodo speech and customs with 
those of the Garés. The so called Kachar Rajah is a new man 
and alien to the Bodo race, and so is the mass of the people of 
Kachér. But Tilarém is a Bodo ; and the late Rajah of Karai- 
bari another; and the Kalang dwar chief a third; and among 
the Lords marchers of the southern confines of Assam, others 
might once, if not still, be found; for when the keeping of the 
northern marches (towards Bhutan) was entrusted to the Kocch 
race, that of the southern dwars or doors (towards Garé and 
Nag& land) was committed to the Bodo tribe, that is, to its 
chiefs. It would not appear that any chief of Dhimél race now 
exists: but the scattered remnant of this race assure me that 
they once had chiefs when they dwelt as a united people in 
Morung, on the banks of the Kaval (Kamla) whence they 
removed to the Téngwa, and ultimately to aud across the 
Konki, 60 years ago, in order to escape from Gérkhali oppres- 
sion. Of the few lately extant chicfs of Bodo race, the Karai- 
bavi Rajah’s estate is transferred to the stranger, and the 
Kalang and Tularam chiefships are shorn of much of their 
“fair proportions.” But in the days of Hajo, the Kocch 
founder, as well as in those of some of his more prudent suc- 
cessors, the Bodo seem to have had great political consequence, 
and if Hajos’ descendants had steadily adhered to the wise 
maxims of their anecstor, their power might longer and 
more effectually have defied its enemies, whereas most of the 
Kocch Rajahs followed the illiberal Arian maxims of Viswa 
Sinh, and thus the Bodo were driven back upon their Deloved , 
forests, retreats which, speaking generally, neither they, nor the 
x 
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Dhimals, have since quitted, save in Assam. I proceed now to 
the consideration of the status, creed and customs of the Bodo 
and Dhimal. Upon these points the two people have so much 
in common that though I have myself gone through each par- 
ticular separately in regard to each people, I shall spare the 
patience of my readers by aggregating what is common, and 
Separating only what is particular, to the Bodo and Dhimiél. 
Condition. The condition or status of the Bodo and Dhimél 
people is that of erratic cultivators of the wilds. For ages 
transcending memory or tradition, they have passed beyond the 
savage or hunter state, and the nomadic or herdsman’s estate, 
and have advanced to the third or agricultural grade of social 
progress, but so as to indicate a not intirely broken connexion 
with the precedent condition of things ; for, though cultivators, 
all and exclusively, they are nomadic cultivators, so little con- 
nected with any one spot that neither the-Bodo nor Dhimél 
language possesses a name for village! Though dwelling in 
those wilds, wherein the people of the plains (Ahirs and 
Gwallas) periodically graze immense numbers of buffaloes and 
cows, they have no large herds or flocks of their own, to induce 
them to wander; but, as agriculturists little versed in artificial 
renovative processes, they find in the exhaustion of the worked 
soil a necessity, or in the high productiveness of the new, a 
temptation, to perpetural movement. They never cultivate the 
same field beyond the second year, or remain in the same vil- 
lage beyond the fourth to sixth year. After the lapse of 4 or 
5 years they frequently return to their old fields and resume 
their cultivation if in the interim the jungle has grown well, and 
they have not been anticipated by others, for there is no pre- 
tence of appropriation other than possessory, and if, therefore, 
another party have preceded them, or, if the slow growth of 
the jungle give no sufficient promise ofa good stratum of ashes 
for the land when cleared by fire, they move on to another site, 
_new or old. If old, they resume the identical fields they tilled 
before, but never the old houses or site of the old village, that 
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being deemed unlucky. In general, however, they prefer new 
land to old, and having still abundance of unbroken forest. 
around them, they are in constant movement, more especially 
as, should they find a new spot prove unfertile, they decamp 
aftec the first harvest is got iu.* They are all in the condition 
of subjects (of Népal, Sikim, Bhtitén or Britain) having no pro- 
perty whatever in the soil they till, and discharging their dues 
to the Government they live under (Sikim, for example) Ist, 
by the annual payment of one rupee per agricultural imple- 
ment, for as much land as they can cultivate therewith, (therc 
is no land measure ;) 2nd, by a corvée or tribute of labour for the 
sovereign and for his local representative. They calculate that 
they can raise 380 to 40 rupees worth of agricultural produce 
with one agricultural implement, so that the Jand tax is very 
light; and the corvée is more irksome than oppressive. It 
requires them, on the Rajah’s behalf, to quit their homes for 3 
or 4 days, thrice a year, in order to carry burdens for him into 
the hills, whenever he has goods coming from the plains ; but, 
on the representative’s behalf, to work only on the spot, Four 
times a year they must help to till his fields ; also to build or 
repair his dwelling-house ; to supply him with fuel and plates 
(leaves) whenever he gives a feast; and, lastly, they must pay 
him one seer of cotton each year, for every cotton field they 
have. Very similar is the condition, in regard to taxation, of the 
Bodo and Dhimils, under the Nepal and Bhiitén Governments. 
Under the British, the permanent cultivators of the open lands 
of Kamriip are subject to the usual burdens, incidental to our 
rule, which they discharge with case, owing to their industrious 
and orderly habits. Major Jenkins gives them the highest 
character, observing that—* they are a remarkably fine peasant- 
ry and have very superior cultivation of the permanent kind.” 


¥ Such ae the primitive habits, still in use from the Konki to the Mondsh, and 
which ne most worthy of siudy and recoid, as bemg primitive and as being com- 
mon to two people, the Bodo and Dhimél, though abandoned by the Kémuipian 
and most numerous branch of the Bodo. 
x 2 
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This is abundant proof of the docility of the Bodo, and strong 
presumptive evidence that their erratic habits and adhesion to 
the wilds, elsewhere, are the result of oppression, at least as 
much as of the bias of pristine custom. But, as the Kémrj- 
pian Bodo have abandoned with their erratic propensities, a deal 
of whatever is most characteristics of them as a distinct ACC, 
1 resume the delineation of them and of the Dhimils, as still 
found in primitive simplicity between Bijni and Mérang. There 
they are migratory cultivators of a soil in which they claim no 
sort of right, proprictory or possessory, but which they are 
allowed to till upon the easy terms of a quit-rent and labour 
tax, because none others will or can enter their malaria-~guarded 
limits. There is no separate calling of herdsman or shepherd, 
or tradesman or shop-keeper, or manufacturer or handicraft, 
alien or native, in these primitive societies which admit no 
strangers, among them, though they live on perfectly amicable 
terms with their neighbours, and thus can always procure, by 
purchase or barter, the very few things which they require and 
do not produce themselves. To a person accustomed to the 
constitution of social bodies in India, whether Avian or Tamu- 
lian, it must scem nearly impossible, that communities could 
exist without smiths, and carpenters, and potters, and curriers, 
and weavers, not to mention barbers. Yet of these helot crafts- 
men, whose existence forms so striking a feature of all Indian 
societies, and whose origin and status so much need* illustra- 


* When we consider’ the indispensableness of the services of these craftsmen, it 
is :emarkable that they should have continued to the present day, in a helot or out- 
caste state, not only among the Arians but even among the Tamulians, not only in 
the plains but in the mountains, My beliefis, that most of the Tamulians on the 
Avian conquest, retired to the mountains and jungles, and that those who remained 
were reduced to helotism and became the artizans of Arian Society, such as wa now 
see them. Ages afterwards some of them passed into the fastnesses and wilds oc- 
cupied by their Tamulian brethren, in freedom, and fierce defiance, for the most 
part, of their Arian enemies. These immigrants are the recent helot craftsmen of the 
Génds, Khénds and Kéls, such ss we now see them. ‘Tamulians in origin lke the 
masters they seve but fiom whom they fail to obtain better tieatment than from 
the Arians. No common tie is recognised; and ages of freedom and of servitude 
have left no common trait of character. 
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tion, there is no trace among the Bodo or Dhimils, though they 
live apart from all others, like the Khonds, Génds and Kols, 
who have these alions among them; and necessarily so, for 
their inaccessible position and predacious propensitics, would 
otherwise too often cut them off from all aid of craftsmen, 
whereas the Bodo and Dhimél, who dwell upon the plains, and 
on peaceful equitable ‘terms with their neighbours, can always 
command such services, or rather their products in the mar- 
kets. The Bodo and Dhimals have no buffaloes, few cows, no 
sheep, a good many goats, abundance of swine and poultry, 
some pigeons and ducks. They have no need, therefore, of 
separate herdsmen, unless it were swive herds, and these might 
be very useful in feeding their large sture of pigs in the forest, 
But they have no such vocation among them, cach family 
tending its own stock of animals, which is entirely consumed by 
that family, and no part thereof soll, though the proximate 
hill-men would gladly purchase pigs from them. But they love 
not trade nor barter further than is ncedful, and their need is 
confined to obtaining (besides rice) a few earthen and metallic 
culinary utensils, still fewer agricultural implements of iron, 
and some simple ornaments for their women—all which are 
readily obtained at the Kocch marts in exchange for the sur- 
plus cotton and oil seed of their efficient agriculture. Mach 
man builds and furnishes his own house, makes the wooden 
implements he requires, and is his own barber, or his ueighbour 
for him, and he for his neighbour. He uses no Icather and he 
makes basketry for himself and family, whilst his wife spins, 
weaves and dyes the clothes of the family, and brews the beer 
which all members of it freely cousume. Thus, all manufac- 
tures are domestic, and all arts. The Bodo and Dhimélg are 
generally averse from taking service with, or doing work for, 
strangers, whether as soldiers, menials or carriers, though there 
are a few soldiers and servants at Dorjiling belonging to the 
Bodo race, who conduct themselves well in their respective 
capacities. Among.their own communities there are neither 
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servants nor slaves, nor alicns of any hind; and, whilst their 
cireumstances tend to perpetuate equality of means, neither 
their traditions, their religion nor their usages sanction any 
artificial distinctions of rank. Though they have no idea of 2 
common tie of blood, yet there are no diverse septs, clans or 
tribes, among them, nor yet any castes; so that all Bodo and 
all Dhiméls are equal—absolutely so in right or Jaw—wonder- 
fully so in fact. Nor is this cquality the dead level of abject 
want. On the contrary, the Bodo and Dhimils are exceedingly 
well-fed, and very comfortably clothed and housed; and go 
soon as you know them—for they are very shy of strangers— 
their voices, looks and conduct all proclaim the absence of that 
grovelling fear and cunning which so shock one in one’s inter- 
course with the people of Bengal, and the mass of whom are 
much worse fed, and distinctly worse clothed and housed, than 
either Bodo or Dhimals. 

Laws. \t having been already stated, that these people are, 
and have been, for ages, in the condition of subjects of foreign 
Governments, I need hardly observe that they have no public 
laws oy polity whatever, nor even any traces of that village 
economy which so pre-eminently distinguishes Indian-Arian 
socicties. Their habits are tov simple and migratory to allow 
of the existence of the village system, with its train of heredi- 
tary functionaries and craftsmen, They dwell in the forest in 
little communitics, consisting of from 10 to 40 houses, which 
ave perpetually shifting from place to place. Hach of these 
communitics is, however, under a head called Gra by them- 
selves, Mondol by their neighbours. To the foreign Govern- 
ment they live under, their Gra is responsible for the revcuue 
assessed which he pays periodically to the Rajah’s represcnta- 
tive—the Choudri—in cowries or rupees, the only currency. 
Ile has no scribe, nor kéeps any accounts, his sinyple caplana- 
tions to the Choudri being verbal. To the Choudri he is an- 
swerable, likewise, for the keeping of the peace and for the arrest 
of criminals: but crimes of a decper dye are almost unknown, 
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and breaches of the peace, very rare. Should a murder or rob- 
bery occur the Choudri would take cognizance of it, assisted 
by 8 or 4 proximate heads and elders of villages, and report to 
the Rajah, from whom alone in such cases, a decision could 
issue. With regard to his own community, the head of the 
village has a general authority of voluntary rather than coer- 
cive origin, and which ; in cases of the least perplexity is shared 
with the heads or elders of two or three neighbouring villages. 
Those who offend against the customs of the Bodo or Dhimél, 
that is, their own customs, are admonished, fined, or excom- 
municated, according to the degree of the offence, the village 
priest being called in, perchance, to give a higher sanction to 
the award. The same Jury-like tribunal, scems to have 
almost exclusive cognizance of civil law, or the usages of each 
people in regard to inheritance, adoption, divorce, &c. Mar- 
riage is rather a contract than a rite, and, as such, is dissoluble 
at the will of either party ; and if the divorce be occasioned by 
the wife’s infidelity, the price paid for her to her parents, must 
be refunded by them. Dower is not in use, and women, in 
general, are deemed incapable of holding or transmitting pro- 
perty. All the sons get equal shares, nor is there any nice 
distinction of sons by marriage, adoption or concubinage. 
Adoption is common and creditable, even if there be one son of 
wedlock: concubinage is rave and discreditable, Daughters 
have no inheritance nor dower: but if their parents be rich and 
give them marriage presents, such are held to be their own, 
and will be retained by them in the event of divoree. Neither 
Bodo nor Dhimal can marry beyond the limits of his own peo- 
ple, and if he do, he is severely fined. Within those limits 
only, two or three of the closest natural ties are deemed a bar 
to marriage. In the event of divorce, the children belong to the 
father or the sons to the father and the daughters to the mo- 
ther. If the husband take the adultcrer in the fact, he may 
heat him and likewise the wife; but no more ;* and thereafter, 


* Among the Paibetlins of Nepal the wronged husband may, nay must, slay the 
adulterer, 
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if he please, he may put his wife away, when she and the 
adulterer will continue to abide together as man and wife, with- 
out scandal, but without marriage rite; or, if the husband 
please, he may pardon her and frequently does go, should the 
offence have been the first, and committed with one of the 
tribe and not with an alien. Chastity is prized in man and 
woman, martied and unmarried; and, as a necessary conge- 
quence, women are esteemed and respected, and divorce and 
separation rare, notwithstanding the bad footing upon which 
the custom or law of these nations sets the nuptial union. 
Siphilis is absolutely unknown among the Bodo and Dhimél,— 
a fact that speaks volumes, and one that renders it scarcely 
necessary to add, that any class of women, devoted to unchas- 
tity, isa thing for which their languages have no name, and 
their manners, no place. Filial piety is not a marked feature 
in their character, nor perhaps the want of it. Sons, on mar- 
riage, quit the parental roof, and sometimes, previously : but it 
is deemed shameful to leave old parents entirely alone, and the 
last of the sons, who by lis departure, does so, is liable to fine 
as well as disinheritance. Infanticide is utterly unknown, with 
every savage rite allied to it, such as human sacrifice, self-im- 
molation and others, doo frequent among rude people. Daugh- 
ters, on the contrary, are cherished, and deemed a source of 
wealth, not poverty, for every man must buy his wife with coin 
or labour, and *tis very seldom that the price comes to be 
redemanded by the wronged and unforgiving husband. There 
is no bar to remarriage, and satti is a rite held in abhorrence. 

Of learning and letters the Bodo and Dhimils are totally de. 
void, andalways have been so. The numerals of the cardinal 
scale are only seven in the Bodo tongue, ten in the Dhimils, 
and they have no ordinals at all. Beyohd 7 or 10 they ,éount 
by the Ilindu ways of fours and of scores, and in this hanner 
they can reckon to 200. Very few of the Body or Dhimils 
have learnt to write the neighbouring Prdkrits, but many can 
converse in them, particularly in the corrupt Bengali prevailing 
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from the Kosi to the Brahmapttra. To the segregated manner 
of life of the Bodo and Dhimals, and to the practice of both 
people of marrying only within the pale of their own folk, I 
ascribe the present purity of their languages. 

Religion.—The religion of the Bodo and Dhimils, is distin- 
guished, like their manners and customs, by the absence of 
every thing that is shocking, ridiculous, or incommodions. It 
lends no sanction to barbarous rites, nor does it hamper the 
commerce of life with tedious inane ceremonial observances. It 
takes less cognizance than it might advantageously do of those 
great sacraments of humanity, baptism, marriage, and sepulture, 
withholding all sanction from the first, and lending to the other 
two, especially marriage, a less decided sanction than the inter- 
ests of society demand. The deplorable impediments to the 
business of society, occasioned by the Hindu (Arian) religion, 
are two well known to call for specification. But even some 
of the Tamulians are pestered with usages under the guise of 
religion, which are alike injurious to health and convenience,* 
or are pregnant with cruelty.t From all such crimes and mis~- 
chiefs the religion of the Bodo and Dhiméls is wholly free, 
With the most striking events or dearest ties of life it meddles 
little directly, confining itself almost exclusively to the propi- 
tiation of the superior powers by offerings and sacrifices. A 
Bodo or Dhimél is born, is named, is weaned, is invested with 
the toga virilis, without any intervention of his priest, who is 
summoned to marriages and funerals chiefly, if not solely, to 
perform the preliminary sacrifice, which is indispensable to con- 
secrate a feast, for no Bodo or Dhimél will touch flesh the 
blood of which has not been offered to the gods; and, flesh - 
constitutes a goodly proportion of the material of those feasts 
which solemnise funcrals and weddings alike. The office of 
the priesthood is not an indefeasible right vested in a caste, 


* Khasias, Robinson’s Assam, p. 413 and Buchauan’s Reports, vol 11, p. 
+ Géids, Elliott, Asiatic Reseaiche, IL, 29. Khénds. Macpheison’s Reports 
and Taylor’s Account, vide Madras Journal, No, 16, and Calcutta Review, No. IX. 
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nor is the profession at all exclusive. The priests are native 
Bodo or Dhimal, no way distinguished from the rest of the 
community, either before or after induction. Occasionally the 
son will succeed the father in this office, but rarely ; and who- 
ever chooses to qualify himself, may become a priest, and may 
give up the profession whenever he sces fit, More than this, 
the Elders of the people may and do participate the functions 
of the priesthood, and even exercise them alone, so that it is not 
improbable, there was a time when the civil heads of the com- 
munity were likewise its ecclesiastical directors. This imper- 
fect constitution of the clerical office has, probably, proved, upon 
the whole, a great blessing to these people by saving them from 
the trammels of ai refined Paganism, (Egyptian, Classic, In- 
dian) though it has had the necessary ill effect of keeping their 
religious ideas in a state of extreme vagueness. I am not 
inclined to consider “ the natural ‘man’ as a savage; and I have 
no hesitation in calling the religion of the amiable Bodo and 
Dhiméls, the religion of Nature, or rather, the natural religion 
of Man. It consists, clearly enough, of the worship of the 
most striking and influential of sensible objects—of the “ stany 
host,” and of the terrene elements—with a vague but impressive 
reference of the powers displayed by these sensible objects to 
an immaterial or moral source, unknown indeed, but still adored 
as Divine, and even as a divine Unity.* Itis true that these 
latter conceptions are too vague to be denominated, strictly 
speaking, ideas, proper to these people, much less, positive tenets 
of their creed; and hence their languages have no word for 
God, for soul, for heaven, for hell, for sin, for picty, for 
“prayer, for repentance. It is truce that their gods are many, 
and are all void of definite moral attributes (save when their 
own meaner passions of vanity and anger and grief are occa- 
sionally ascribed to them). But still, in the pre-eminence 
assigned, however vaguely, to one (or two) of these gods, we 


* T refer the caviller to Pope's universal prayer and to that famous fane of anti- 
quity dedicated to the unknown God. 
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cannot deny to these simple-minded races the germ of a feeling 
of God’s unity; and when they appeal to Tim as the avenger 
of perjury, the sanctiouer of an oath—we must acknowledge, 
that the moral sentiments of their own nature irresistibly impel 
them to ascribe like scntiments to the godhead. Now, in every 
scrious maticr of dispute that cannot be decided by testimony, 
usually so called, oaths and ordeals are had recourse to—and 
both, as substitutes for, and confirmatives of, evidence, accord- 
ing to the ancient Jewish (nay, universal) notions on this head, 
But, oaths and ordeals are appeals to the moral nature of the 
Divinity: nor can it be denied that, though the practical religion 
of the Bodo and Dhimils consists of idle offerings and sacrifices 
to trivial deities, yet that supplications for protection from 
danger, and thanksgivings, when it ig over, accompany these 
offerings and these sacrifices, forming a part, how inconsider- 
able soever, of the religious rites of the people, as conducted by 
the priesthood. The pricats, or the elders, superintend the 
administration of oaths and of ordeals: the priests alone direct 
and conduct those high festivals, which thrice a year aic cele- 
brated in honour of the Wlemental gods, and once a year, in 
honour of the household divinities; as likewise, those occa- 
sional acts of worship, which originate with more or less 
diffused, or individual, calamity. The calamitics to which the 
Bodo and Dhimél stand most exposed, are small-pox and cho- 
lera, which sorcly afflict them; and drought, blight, and the 
ravages of wild elephants and rhinoceroses, from which their 
crops suffer not less. Diseases are considered to arise entirely 
from preternatural ageney, and hence there are no medical men 
but a regular class of exorcists, who are a branch of the priest- 
hood, and whose mode of relieving the possessed or sick will be 
described presently. They are called Ojh4 and are the gole 
physicians. Small-pox is the direst scourge of the Bodo and 
Dhimials ; next cholera (since 19]8) ; next itch; then diseases 
of the intestines as diarrhosa and dysentery; then fever; then 
goitre; discases of the liver and lungs are very rare; and siphi- 
¥ 2 
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lis is unknown. The Bodo and Dhiml, though healthy races, 
are not long-lived nor prolific. Grey hairs are less common 
than in the hills or plains: 60 is deemed a great age: a family 
of 8 or 9 living children is hardly known: 5 or 6 alive is nearly 
the maximum; and 2 to 4 the mean. The hazards and the 
importance of agriculture to the Bodo and Dhimél, are suffici- 
ently indicated by their creed, the three chief festivals of which 
have almost exclusive reference thereto. Great as are the 
ravages committed on the crops by insects and wild animals, 
drought seems to be dreaded still more than either, so that 
among all the numerous gods Jupiter pluvins, as typed by the 
rivers, commands a reverence, second to none with the Dhimials, 
second to one or two only with the Bodo. All the rivers 
between the Cosi and the Torsha are chief divinities of the 
Dhiméls—all those between the Konki and the Bar nadi, prime 
deities of the Bodo. Fire, however, indispensible agriculturally 
for the clearing of the forest, is by no means equally reverenced ; 
nor the earth, which yields all; nor the noble forest, so cher- 
ished and so many ways indispensable; nor the mountains 
whence come these very rivers ; nor even the sun and moon, 
which alone of the starry hosts are worshipped at all. All these 
deities are worshipped devoutly indeed, but none with such 
earnestness as the rivers: and yet the rivers flow too low to 
allow of their waters being turned to irrigation, so that it is as 
an index of copious rains, upon which exclusively Bodo and 
Dhimial crops are dependaut, that the rivers are entitled to this 
reverence, though crossing as they do so frequently and so 
directly the route of communication through the country of 
these tribes, ’tis no wonder that they have unusually command- 
ed attention. When I first obtained lists of the Bodo and 
Dhimél divinities, at once so numerous and so devoid of attri- 
butes, I was exceedingly perplexed what to make of these gods, 
how to render them at all intelligible to myself or others. But 
one key to the enigma was soon found in the Hindu pantheon 
another in the best fronticr maps, especially those of Rennell, 
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where the rivers proved to be so many Dii majores.| A third 
class of gods, and a very important, and characteristic one, in 
regard to the Bodo more péfticularly, remained, however, for 
solution, These; followipg the people themselves, I have deno- 
minated the ‘household gods,? because their worship is con- 
ducted infer parietes. ‘National,’ however, were the fitter 
term, for these are the original deities of the whgle people, and 
though their worship be conducted at home, or in each house the 
whole neighbourhood participates through the médium of the 
accompanying sacrifice and feast,, and reciprocally at every 
householder’s of the village, once Bear in solemn pomp, and 
more frequently and quietly as occasion may require. Not to 
mention that these deities likewise share with the elemental 
gods the: high triennial festivals above adverted 10; for how 
ample soever the Bodo or Dhimél panthcon, their practical 
religion is as simple as’their manners, and they dispose of their 
superfluons divinities by adoring them all in the lump! A good 
many of the household or national divinities of the Bodo are 
elemental gody, chieflyivers. Baéthé, however, the chief god 
of the Bodo, is not an elemental god: but he jis, clearly and 
indisputably identifiable with something tangible, y. the Sij or 
Euphorbia; though why that useless and even exotic plant 
should have been thus Belected to type"the godhead, I have 
failed to ascertain. Mainou or Mainong is the wife of Bathé, 
and equally revered with him: more I cannot learn of her. 
The supreme gods of the Dhimals are usually termed Wardng- 
Béréng, that is, the old ones, or father and mother of the gods, 
They, likewise, are a wedded pair, whose proper names are, 
respectively, Pochima and Timai vel. Timang, of whom the 
latter is undoubtedly the Tishta river; andthe former, I Ba- 
lieve, the river Dhorla, The! Bodo and Dhimdls have neither 
temple nor idol; and altogether their religion Belorigs to tixe 
same primitive era with their habits and manners, is void of 
offence or scandal, and if any judgment may be made of it from 
the manners and character of its professors,is not without bene- 
ficial influences, 
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I proceed now to some details upon this point, in which it 
will be necessary sometimes to speak separately, of the Bodo 
aud Dhimél religions, though so little essentially distinct. This 
general correspondence extends not merely (6 the entire sub- 
stance and character of the religion, properly so called, of each 
people, but to all minor points connected therewith: for exam- 
ple, both people have but a vague notion of the existence or 
functions of those Dii minores called Genii, Fauns, Satyrs and 
Sylvans by the classic ancients, and Fairies, Sprites, Gnomes, 
Ogres, &c. by our Gothic or Teutonic ancestors, Neither peo- 
ple is infested with the Gofhic bugbear of ghosts, or with the 
Gothic and classic follies of magic, sorcery, diviging, omens, 
auspices, astrology, or fortune-telling. Oh the other handy both 
Bodo and Dhimil alike and devoutly believe in Witchratt, of 
which they entertain a deep dread, and likewise in the influ- 
ence af the evil eye, though much less dreaded than witchcraft, 
Omens are very slightly, if at all, heeded by either. 
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wealth’ is 
Khiimla brai, The Kam 
Kelvirle bee, | E a lanwer | & 
Khati bir, a (aoe : ‘3 
Chomkhabir, | 3TheCham- | ¢ g 
Dhon bir, | Bomas ae va EI 
*Siindkhi, ) gThe Soranri- | 5 5 
Bunékhi, | 2 ver. s 5 
Anati, zthe Bods ri- | ¢ 
Banari, J 8 ver. JR 


(67 
Kaphiin, ditto ditto ditto. 
Baphiin, ditto ditto ditto. 
Shiti, ditto ditto ditto. 
Rong, mas. . 
Aika, mas. et foom. styled the old, 
Yairiing, I £ Biphoi 
Ttiring, males, sons of Biphoi. 
Vili mahaddoi, *) Females all ; 


wives of tl 
7 son¥of, Ti- 
mai * aboye 
given: Aft 


Khinehi mahaddi, 

Khili wiihaddi, 

Airi mahad6i, 

Birti mahaddéi, 

Nilo mahadéi, parently Hin- 

K4lo mahaddi, du Deities, 
newly named, or rather renun- 
ed by the Dhiméls, 

Bél4, mas. the Sun, 

Tali, foem. the Moon. 

Bhandi, foem. the Earth. 

Singko Dir, the forest gods. 

Ra ko Dir, the mountain gods, 

Chambochiri, foem. the Champa- 
mati river. 

Davai chiri, foom. river 7 

Phil chiri, ditto ditto. 

Rayai chiri, ditto ditto, 

Jivhéuté, males, styled the 

Bawhénté, >young, whanté; hus- 

Rawhanté, J bands of above Chiris. 

Nitti, Dit minores, male and 

Achar, female of each name, 

Bibhar, J equivalent to the Bodo 
Jaman. 


Data, ‘ . 
Bidéta, } Preside over nuptials, 
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fxtra list of the Pantheon of the Bodos, of Assam and Képrip. 


Biju Gohain, 
Sasting, 
Réng, chiklau, 
Réng madai, 
na gin, 

for gam, 
Pat dir, 
Hap bisa, 
Hap biisi, 
Ranga tékla, 
Boa tékla, 
Mojang Mojang, 
Jang khalap, 
Jang khihp, 
Chata bir, 
Matho bir, 
Khona khoni, 
Match langkhar, 
Jang khana, 
Jang khani, 
Bia Gorung, 
Khola Gorung; 
Raj phisar, 
Agrang kélia, 
Khandab, 
Jol khitujara, 
J ol khtiujani, 
Ayé, or Ai,t 
Maknan, 
Tomon, 

Jal kitvir, 


Thal ais | sag 


«Dhon kivir, 


ee 


Adopted Hin- 


ae Ve ee) 


S{S~ 


du gods. 


Same as Baths. 
Male, great aud malignant. 


Spirits attendant on Sdsting, pro- 
pilated on occasions of sickness, 
death or other calamity, 


Spirits attendant on the god Hap- 
bisa and goddess Hapbisi. 
Goats and fowls sacrificed to 
them. 


. 
Dii minores, get fowls or eggs 
énly in sacrifice. 


% 
Same ds BirhaGosain of the Kéch. 
Atteudant spirit on last, 
Male, a Penate. 
Agrang, of prior list. 
Fluviatile deaties, mahguant, —Pi- 
geous saciificed to them. 


Kémakhya, 
Takshin. 
Yama, 


| sv Indian Pluto. 


+ Gohain w a mere corruption of the Prakiit Gosan, the Sipreme, Siu is the Sy yel 


Euphorbia, type of Batho. 


+ Unde Ai han6, the great festival, presently to be deseibed. 
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I know not that I can add any thing worth preserving to the 
foregone list of the deities of the Bodo and Dhimal save what 
will fall more appropriately under the head of rites and cere- 
monies. The list might have been considerably enlarged, but 
chiefly by impoutations from the IZindu Pantheon ; and as these 
consist of mere names, it seems sufficient to observe, once for 
all, that the Bodo and Dhimal have latterly adopted a good 
many of the Hindu goddesses, particularly the various forms 
of Dtrga or Kéli, but without any of the rites appropriate to 
her worship, or even any images of her. The deities of the 
Bodo and Dhimél are divided into males and females, old and 
young; and the latter distinction is material as indicating the 
relative rauk and consideration of the gods: the ancient or 
venerable (Brai-Baroi in Bodo, Wardng-Béring in Dhimél, 
according to the sex) are the Dii majores; the young (Khtn- 
gar vel Jholou in Bodo, Wh4nté in Dhiméal), are the Dii mino- 
res. It will be noticed that several of the deities bear the 
title of Rajah; and, as one of these (Hajé) is a known historic 
person, it seems probable that this portion of the Bodo and 
Dhimél pantheon exemplifies the classic and Ilindu practice of 
deifying the mortal benefactors of mankind—in a word, apothe- 
osis, or hero worship. Madai, in Bodo, is a general term, 
equivalent to Deity, Divinity : Dir and Grém, are correspond- 
ent terms in Dhimal. 

Rites and ceremonies.—The rites of the Bodo and Dhimél 
religious are entircly similar and consist of offerings, sacrifices 
and prayers. The prayers are few and simple, when stript of 
their mummery ; and necessarily so, being committed solely to 
the memories of a non-hereditary and very trivially instructed 
and mutable priesthood. ‘They consist of invocations of pro- 
tection for the people and their crops and domestic animals ; 
of deprecations of wrath when sickness, murrain, drought, blight, 
or the ravages of wild animals, prevail; and thanksgivings 
when the crops are safely housed, or reccnt troubles are passed. 
The offerings consist of milk, honey, parched rice, eggs, flowers, 
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fruits, and red lead or cochincal: the sacrifices of hogs, goats, 
fowls, ducks, and pigeons—most commonly hogs and fowls. 
Sacrifices are deemed more worthy than offerings, so that all 
the higher deities, without reference to their supposed bene- 
volence or maleyolence of nature, receive sacrifices—all the 
legser deities, offerings only. Libations of fermented liquor 
always accompany sacrifice—decause, to confess the whole 
truth, sacrifice and feast are commutable words, and feasts need 
to be crowned by copious potations! Malevolence appears to 
be attributed to very few of the gods, though of course all will 
resent neglect; but, in general, their natures are deemed bene- 
volent; and hence the absence of all savage or cruel rites. All 
diseases, however, are ascribed to supernatural agency. The 
sick man is supposed to be possessed by one of the deities, 
who racks him with pains as a punishment for impiety or neg- 
lect of the god in question. Hence, not the mediciner, but the 
exorcist is summoned to the sickman’s aid. The exorcist is 
called both by the Bodo and Dhim4ls Ojha, and he operates as 
follows. Thirteen leaves cach with a few grains of rice upon 
it are placed by the exorcist in a segment of a circle before 
him to represent the deities. The Ojhé, squatting on his 
hams before the leaves causes a pendulum attached to his 
thumb by a string to vibrate before them, repeating invocations 
the while. The god who has possessed the sick man, is indi- 
cated by the exclusive vibration of the pendulum towards his 
representative leaf, which is then taken apart, and the god in 
question is asked, what sacrifice he requires? a buffalo, a hog, 
a fowl, or a duck to spare the sufferer. He answers (the 
Ojhé best knows how!) a hog; andit is forthwith vowed by 
the sick man and promised by the exorcist, but only paid when 
the former has recovered. On recovery the animal is sacrificed, 
and its blood offered to the offended deity. I witnessed this cere- 
mony myself among the Dhiméls on which occasion the thirteen 
deities invoked were Péchima or Waring, Timai or Bérang, 
Lékhim, Konoksiri, Ménchi, Chimé, Danto, Chaédting, Aphoi, 
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Biphdi, Andhéman (Aplnin), Tétopatia (Béphin) and Shit. 
A Bodo exorcist would proceed precisely in the same manner, 
the only difference in the ceremony being the invocation of the 
Bodo gods instead of the Dhimél ones. 

The great festivals of the year are three or four. The first 
is held in December-January, when the cotton crop is ready. 
It is called Shirkhar by the Bodo, Ilaréjata by the Dhiméls. 
The second is held in February-March. It is named Wiga- 
1én6 by the Bodo, who alone observe it, The Bodo name for 
the third, which is celebrated in July-August, when the rice 
comes into ear, is Philthépno. The Dhimials call it Gavi puja. 
The fourth great festival is held in October, and is named Ai 
htiné by the Bodo—Pochima péké by the Dhimals. The three 
first of these festivals are consecrated to the elemental gods 
and to the interests of agriculture. They are celcbrated abroad, 
not at home, (generally on the banks of ariver) whence attend- 
ance on them is called H ogron hiidong or madai hiidong, 
‘ going forth to worship’ in contradistinction to the style of the 
4th great festival, which is devoted to the household gods and 
is celebrated at home. The Wagaléno or bamboo festival of 
the Bodo I witnessed in the spring of this year, and will de- 
scribe it as a sample of the whole. Procceding from Siligori to 
Pankhabéri with Dr. Campbell, we came upon a party of Bodo 
in the bed of the river, within the Saul forest, or rather, were 
drawn off the road by the noise they made. It was a sort of 
chorus of a few syllables, solemnly and musically incanted, 
which, on reaching the spot, was found to be uttered by thir- 
teen Bodo men, who were drawn up in a circle facing inwards, 
and each carrying a lofty bamboo pole decked with several tiers 
of wearing apparel and crowned with a Chour or Yakstail. 
Within the circle were three men, one of whom with an instru. 
ment like this (~ T_[_) in his hands danced to the music, 
waving his weapon downwards on one side and so over the head, 
and then downwards on the other side and again over the head. 
He moved round the margin of the circle in the centre of 
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which stood two others, one a Deéshi or pricst, and the other 
an attendant or servitor called Phantwél. The priest, clothed 
in red cotton but not tonsured or otherwise distinguished from 
the rest of the party, muttered an invocation whereof the burden 
or chorus was taken up by the thirteen forming the ring above 
noticed, The servitor had a water potin one hand and a brush in 
the other, and from time to time, as the rite proceeded, this per- 
son moved out of the circle to sprinkle with the holywater ano- 
ther actor in this strange ceremony and a principal one too. 
This is the Déédé or the possessed who when filled with the god 
answers by inspiration to the questions of the priest as to the 
prospects of the coming season. When we first discerned 
him, he was sitting on the ground panting, and rolling his eyes 
so significantly that I at once conjectured his function. Shortly 
afterwards, the rite still proceeding, the Dédéda got up, entered 
the circle and commenced dancing with the rest, but more 
wildly. He held a short staff in his hand, with which, from 
time to time he struck the bedizened poles, one by one, and 
lowering it as he struck. The chief dancer with the odd-shaped 
instrument waxed more and more vehement in his dance ; the 
inspired grew more and more maniacal; the music more and 
more rapid; the incantation more and more solemn and earn- 
est; till at last amid a general lowering of the heads of the 
decked bamboo poles, so that they met and formed a canopy 
over him, the Déddé went off in an affected fit, and the cere- 
mony closed without any -revelation—a circumstance which 
must be ascribed to the presence of the sceptical strangers ; 
for it is faith alone that worketh miracles and only among 
and for the faithful. This ceremony is performed annually by 
the Rajah of Sikim’s orders, or rather with his sanction of the 
usages of his subjects ; is addressed to the sun, the moon, the 
elemental gods and, above all, to the rivers; and is designed to 
ensure health and plenty in the coming year, as well as to as- 
certain, beforehand, its promise or prospect through the revela- 
tions of the Dé6dé. With regard to the festival sacred to the 
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national or homebred (nodni) gods, called Aihuno by the Bodo 
and Pochima pak4é by the Dhimils, it is to be observed that the 
vite, like the separate class of deities adored thereby, is more 
distinctively Bodo than Dhimél. With both people the pre- 
eminence of water among the elements is conspicuous: but, 
whereas the river gods of the Dhimals have nearly absorbed 
all the rest, elementary or other, the household gods of the 
Bodo stand conspicuously distinguished from the fluviatile dei- 
‘ties. The Pochima and Timang of the Dhiméls are one or both 
rivers: the Batho and Mainang of the Bodo are neither of 
them rivers, and their interparietal rites are as clearly distin- 
guished from the rites performed abroad to the fuviatile and 
other elemental gods. Howover, the rites of Béthé and Mainou 
are participated by deites of elementary and watery nature, 
and, on the other hand, the Dhiméls assert that Péchima and 
Timai have a two-fold character, one of river gods (Dhorla and 
Tishta), and one of supreme gods; and that they are adored, 
separately, in these two characters, the Pochima piké or home 
rite of October, being appropriated to them in the latter capa- 
city or that of supreme gods. I have not witnessed the Pé- 
chima paka, and therefore speak with hesitation. The Ai htind is 
performed as follows. The friends and family being assembled, 
including as many persons as the master of the house can afford 
to feast, the Dééshi or priest enters the enclosure or yard of the 
house, in the centre of which is invariably planted a Sij or Eu- 
phorbia, as the representative of Batho who is the family as well 
as national god of the Bodo. ‘To B&thd thus represented the 
Dééshi offers prayers, and sacrifices a cock. He then pro-~ 
ceeds into the house, adores Mainou and sacrifices to her a 
hog. Next, the priest, the family and all the friends proceed 
to some convenient and pleasant spot in the vicinity, previous- 
ly selected, and at which a little temporary shed has been 
erected as an altar, and there, with due ceremonies, another 
hog is sacrificed to Agrang, a he-goat to Mandsho and to Buli, 
and a fowl, duck or pigeon (black, red, or white, according to 
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the special and well known taste of cach god) to each of the 
remaining nine of the Nodni madai. The blood of the sacrifice 
belongs to the gods—the flesh to his worshippers, and these 
now hold a high feast, at which beer and tobacco are freely 
used to animate the joyous conclave, but not spirits nor opium, 
nor hemp. The goddess Mainou is represented in the interior 
of each house by a bamboo post about 3 feet high, fixed in the 
ground and surmounted by a small earthen cup filled with rice. 
Before this symbol is the great annual sacrifice of the hog above 
noted, performed; and before this, the females of the family, 
once a month, make offerings of eggs. For the males, due at- 
tention to the four annual festivals is deemed sufficient in pros- 
perous and healthful seasons. But sickness or scarcity always 
beget special rites and ceremonies, suited to the circumstances 
of the calamity, and addressed more particularly to the elemen- 
tal gods, if the calamity be drought or blight or devastations 
of wild animals—to the household gods, if it be sickness. 
Hunters, likewise, and fishers, when they go forth to the chase, 
sacrifice a fowl to the Sylvan gods, to promote their success ; 
and lastly, those who have a petition to prefer to their supe- 
riors, conceive that a similar propitiation ot Jishim and Mishim, 
or of the Chiris, will tend to the fulfilment of their requests, 
And this, I think, is nearly the whole amount of rites and cere- 
monies, which their religion prescribes to the Bodo and Dhimals. 
And anxious as I am fully to illustrate the topic, I will not try 
the patience of my readers by describing all that varicty of 
black victims and white, of red victims and blue, which cach 
particular deity is alleged to prefer ; first, because the subject is 
intrinsically trifling ; and second, because the diverse statements 
of my informants lead me to suspect, that the matter is optional 
or discretionary with each individual priest prescribing these 
minntie. I have mentioned the mde symbols proper to Bathé 
and Mainou. None of the other gods seem to have any at all, 
though a low line of kneaded clay attached to the Thali that 
surrounds the sacred Euphorbia in the yards of the Bodo is 
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said 10 stand for the rest of the divinities who, as I have already 
said, are wont to be worshipped collectively rather than indivi- 
dually; and thus the sun, the moon and the carth, though 
adored by Bodo and by Dhimél, have no separate rites, but are 
included in those appropriated to the elemental gods. Witch- 
craft is universally dreaded by both Bodo and Dhimél. The names 
of the craft and of its professors, male and female, will be found 
in the vocabulary. Witches (Dain aud Mhai) are supposed 
to owe their noxious power to their own wicked studies, 07 to 
the aid of preternatural beings. When any person is afflicted, 
the elders assemble and summon three Ojhés or exorcists, with 
whose aid and that of a cane freely used, the elders endeavour 
to extort from the witch a confession of the fact and the mo- 
tives. By dint of questioning and of beating the witch, is ge- 
nerally brought to confession when he or she is asked to re- 
move the spell, to heal the sufferer, means of propitiating 
preternatural allies (if their agency be alleged) being at the 
same time tendered to the witch, who is, however, forthwith 
expelled the district and put across the next river, with the 
concurrence of the local authorities. No other sorcery or black 
art save that of witches is known; nor palmistry, augury, astro- 
logy, nor, in a word, any other supposed command of the future 
than that described in the ‘Wa galéno’ as the attribute, (for 
the nonce) of the Déédé or vates. The evil cye causes some 
alarm to Bodo and to Dhimél who call it mogon nfingo and int 
n6j6 respectively, and who cautiously avoid the evil-eyed person, 
but cannot eject him from the community. The influcuce of 
the evil eye is sought to be neutralised by offerings of parched 
millet and eggs to Khoja Kajah and Mansha Rajah—Dii minores 
who find no place in my catalogue, ample as it is. Moish 
madai, I am told, likewise claims a place in the Bodo Panthe- 
on, and a distinguised place too, as the protector of this forest- 
dwelling people, from beasts of prey and especially the tiger. 
Priesthood.—The priesthood of the Bodo and Dhiméls is 
entirely the same, cven to the nomenclature, which with both 
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people expresses the three sorts of clergy by the terms Dééshi, 
Dhami and Ojha, The Dhami (seniores priores !) is the district 
priest. The Dédéshi, the village priest ; and the Ojha the village 
exorcist. The Dédshi has under him one servitor called Phant- 
wal. There is a Dédéshi in nearly every village. Over a small 
circle of villages one Dhami presides and possesses a vaguely 
defined but universally recognised control over the Dééshis of 
his district. The general constitution and functions of the cleri- 
eal body have already been fully explained. Priests are subject 
to no peculiar restraints, nor marked by any external sign of 
diverse dress or other. The connexion between pastor and 
flock is full of liberty for the latter, who collectively can eject 
their priest if they disapprove him, or individually can desert 
him for another if they please. He marries and cultivates like 
his flock, and all that he can claim from them for his services 
is, first, a share of every animal sacrificed by him, and second, 
three days’ help from each of his flock (the grown males), per 
annum towards the clearing and cultivation of the land, he 
holds on the same terms with them and which have been al- 
ready explained. Whoever thinks fit to learn the forms of 
“offering, sacrifice and accompanying invocation, can be a 
priest; and if he get tired of the profession, he can throw it 
up when he will. Ojhés stand not on the same footing with 
Dhimis and Dedshis: they are remunerated solely by fees: 
but into either office—priests or exorcists—the form of in- 
duction is similar, consisting merely of an introduction by 
the priests or exorcists of the neophyte to the gods, the first 
time he officiates. One Dhami and two Dééshis usually in- 
duct a Dééshi—three Ojh4s, an Ojha; and the formula is 
literally that of an introduction—‘this is so and so, who 
proposes, O ye gods! to dedicate himself to your service: 
mark how he performs the rites and, if correctly, accept 
them at his hands.’ 

Customs.—Under this head I shall state the usages observed 
at births, naming, weaning, togavirilis, marriage wand death, 
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aggregating what is common, and distinguishing what is 
peculiar, to the Bodo or Dhimils. * The customs of both 
people have a great similitude, owing to their perfect sim- 
plicity. They are derived, in fact, from nature, and nature 
as little strained by arbitrary devices of man as can well be. 
At births the mother herself cuts the navel-string, so soon 
as she has recovered strength for the act. No midwives are 
found, so that nature must do all, or the mother and offspring 
perishstogether. But deliveries are almost always very easy, 
and death in childbed scarcely known—a blessing derived from 
the active and unsophisticated manners of the sex. The idea 
of uncleanness occasioned by births, and by deaths also, is re- 
cognised; but the period of uncleanness and segregation is 
very short, and the purificatory rites consist merely of bathing 
and shaving, performed by the parties themselves. The infant 
is named immediately after birth, or as soon as the mother 
comes abroad, which is always in 4 or 5 days after delivery. 
There are no family names, or names derived from the gods. 
Most Bodo anid Dhiméls bear meaningless designations, or any 
passing event of the moment may suggest a significant term : 
thus a Bhétia chief arrives at the village andthe child is, called 
Jinkhép; ora hill peasant arrives, and it is named Géngar, 
after the titular or general designation of the Bhétias. Chil- 
dren are not weaned so long as their mother can suchle them, 
which is always from two to threc years—sometimes more— 
and two children, the last and penultimate, are occasionally 
seen at the breast together. The delayed period of weaning 
will account in part for the limited fecundity of the women. 
When a Bodo or Dhimél comes of age, the event is not solemn- 
ised by any rite or social usage whatever. Marriage takes 
place at, maturity, the male being usually from 20 to 25 yeurs 
of age, and the female, from 15 to 20. Courtship is not sane- 
tioned: the parents or friends negociate the wedlock, though 
in so simple a state of society it cannot be, but the partion 


have frequently met and are well knowy-to ¢ach other, The 
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Hindds wisely and decorously attach much discredit to the 
parent, who takes a “consideration” for the grant of his 
daughter in marriage. No such delicacy is recognised by 
Bodo or Dhimél parents, who invariably demand and receive a 
price, which is called Jan in the language of the former, and 
G4ndi in that of the latter people. The amount varies from 10 
to 15 rupees among the Dhimals, from 15 to 45 among the - 
Bodo. I cannot learn the cause of the great difference. A 
youth who has no means of discharging this sum, must go to 
the house of his father-in-law elect and there literally earn his 
wife by the sweat of his brow, labouring, more judaico, upon 
mere diet for a term of years, varying from two as an average, 
to five and even seven as the extreme period. This custom is 
named Gabéi by the Bodo—Gharjyé by the Dhimils. It, of 
course, implies a good deal ‘of intercourse between the betroth- 
ed youth and damsel prior to their nuptials; but from all I 
can learn, instances of opportunity abused are most rare. The 
legal nature and effects of the nuptial contract have been al- 
ready explained under the head of laws: what concerns fecun- 
dity, longevity, &c. under the head of medicine, as a branch of 
religion. The marriage ceremony is little perplexed with 
forms. After the essential preliminaries have been arranged, a 
procession is formed by the bridegroom elect and his friends, 
who proceed to the bride elect’s house, attended by tworfemales 
specially appointed, to put red lead or oil on thedbride elect’s 
head, when the procession has reached her home. Therea re- 
fection is prepared, after partaking of which the procession 
returns, conducting the bride elect to the house of the groom’s 
parents. So far, the same rite is common to the Bodo and 
Dhimaél—the rest is peculiar to each. Among the Dhimils, the 
Dééshi now proceeds to propitiate the gods by offerings. Data 
and Bidata who preside over wedlock are invoked, and betel 
leaf and red lead are presented to them. The bride and groom 
elect are next placed side by side, and each furnished with five 
pauns, with which they are required to feed each other, while 
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the parents of the groom cover them with a sheet, upon which 
the Dééshi, by sprinkling holy water sanctifies and completes 
the nuptials). Among the Bodo the bride elect is anointed at 
her own home with oil; the elders or the Dédshi perform the 
sacred part of the ceremony, which consists in the sacrifice of a 
cock and a hen, in the respective names of the groom and bride, 
to the suu; and next, the groom, rising, makes salutation 10 
the bride’s parents, and the bride, similarly attests her future 
duty of reverence and obedience towards her husband’s parent ; 
when the naptials are complete. A feast follows both with 
Bodo and Dhiméls, but is less costly among the former than 
among the latter—as is said, because the higher price paid for 
his wife by the Bodo incapacitates him for giving so costly an 
entertainment. The marriage feast of the Dhimils is alleged 
to cost 30 to 40 rupees sometimes, the festivities being pro- 
longed through two and even three days; whereas 4 to 6— 
rarely 10 rupees suffice for the nuptial banquet of a Bodo. 

The Bodo and Dhimals both alike bury the dead, immediate- 
ly after decease, with simple but decent reverence, though no 
fixed burial ground nor artificial tomb is in use to mark the 
last resting place of those most dear in life, because the migra- 
tory habits of the people would render guch usages nugatory. 
The family and friends form a funeral procession, which bears 
the dead in silence to the grave. The body being interred, a 
few stones are piled loosely upon the grave to prevent disturb- 
ance by Jackals and Ratels rather than to mark the spot, and 
some food and drink are laid upon the graves when the cere- 
mony is suspended and the party disperses. Friends are puri- 
fied by mere ablution in the next stream and at once resume 
their usual cares. The family are unclean for three days, after 
which besides’ bathing and shaving, they necd to be sprinkled 
with holy water by their elders or priest. They are then re+ 
stored to purity and forthwith proceed to make preparations for 
a funeral banquet, by the sacyifice of a hog to Mainou or Ti- 
ming, of a cock to B&thd or Pochima, according to the nation. 

2a 2 
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When the feast has been got ready and the friends are assem- 
bled, before sitting down, they all repair, once again, to the 
grave, when the nearest of kin to the deceased, taking an indi- 
vidual’s usual portion of food and drink, solemnly presents them 
to the dead with these words, ‘take and eat: heretofore you 
have eaten and drank with us: you can do so no more: you 
were one of us: you can be so no longer: we come no more to 
you: come you not to us.’ And thereupon the whole party 
break and cast on the grave a bracelet of thread priorly attach- 
ed, to this end, to the wrist of cach of them. Next the party 
proceed to the river and bathe, and having thns lustrated them- 
selyes, they repair to the banquet, and eat, drink and make 
merry as though they were never to die! A funeral costs the 
Dhimils from four to eight rupees—something more to the 
Bodo, who practise more formality on the occasion, and to whom 
is peculiar the singular Jeave-taking of the dead just described. 

Useful arts.—As already observed, the arts practised by the 
Bodo and Dhimials are few, simple and domestic. Agriculture 
is the grand and almost sole business of the men, but to itis 
added the construction and furnishing of the dwelling house 
in each of the frequent migrations of the whole people. The 
boys look after the domestic animals. The women, aided by 
the girls, are fully employed within doors in spinning, weaving 
and dying the clothing of the family, in brewing, and in cook- 
ing. The state of the arts will be sufficiently and most conyve- 
niently illustrated by a description of the house, household 
furniture, clothes, food and drinks of the people, preceded by 
an aecount of the implements, processes, and products of agri- 
culture. 

The agricultural implements are an ax to fell the forest trees, 
a strong bill or bill-hook to clear the underwood and also to 
(lig the earth, a spade for rare but more effectual digging, and 
lastly a dibble for sowing the seed. The ax is called Rida by 
the Bodo, Diphé by the Dhimals. It is a serviceable imple- 
ment of iron (the head) similar to that in use in the plains 
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where the head is bought ; the haft being made at home. The 
bill, called Chékha by the Bodo, Ghongéi by the Dhimils, is a 
“ jack of all work” like in shape to our English bill, but with 
the curved extremity or beak prolonged and furnished with a 
straight downward edge of some three inches. It is of iron, of 
course, and purchased in the Kécch marts. The spade is the 
ordinary short, bent one of the plains whereit is bought and 
where it is called K6d4l. The Bodo and Dhimils use it but 
little, and have no name of their own for it. The dibble isa 
wooden staff about 4 feet long, made by the people themselves. 
It is like a stout walking staff sharpened at the lower end. The 
process of culture, emphatically called ‘clearing the forest,’ is 
literally such for the most part, and would be so wholly, bat 
that several of the species grown being biennials, a field is re- 
tained over the first year, so that the second year’s work con- 
sists merely of weeding and resowing rice amid the other stand- 
ing products. The characteristic work is the clearing of fresh 
land, which is done every second year, and thus, axes and 
bills clear away the wood: fire completes what they have left 
undone, and at the same time spreads over the land an ample 
stratum of manure (ashes): the soil is worked nearly enough in 
eradicating the undergrowth of trees (for the lords of the forest 
we only truncated) ; so that what little additional digging is 
needed, may be and is performed with the square end of the 
bill. ?Tis no great matter, and firing is the last effectual pro- 
cess. Amid the ashes the secd is sown by a dibbler and a 
sower, the former of whom, walking crect, perforatcs the soil 
in quincunxes by sharp strokes of his pointed staff, (called 
Shémin by the Bodo and Dhimsi by the Dhiméls) so as to 
make a series of holes from one to two inches deep, and about 
a span apart; whilst the latter, following the dibbler, and fur- 
nished with a basket of mixed seeds, drops 4 to 6 secds intos 
each hole and covers them at the same time. All the varioug 
produce raised is grown in this promiscuous style. * Chait, 
Baisékh and half Jeth} comprise-thé season for preparing and # 
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sowing the soil. Sdwan, Bhadtin, Kir and half Kartik, that 
for gathering the various products, save cotton, which is not 
gathered till Pas-Magh. The rest are reaped as they succes- 
sively ripen: first cucurbitaceous plants (K6hara, Louka, Khi- 
ra, Kankara, Karéla); then greens (Sém, mattar, Béngan, 
Chichinda, Pét) ; then the several edible roots (Yam, Arwi, &c.) 
then the condiments (Haldi, Adrak, red peppers) ; then the mil- 
lets, and pulse (Marwa, Kiilthi, U’rid) ; then Maize; next rice ; 
then the mustards (Tori or Sarsiin or Til), and last of all, cot- 
ton. The fields, which are much better worked in eradicating 
the jungle than those for which the Bengal plough performs the 
game office, are likewise as much better weeded; and how 
strange soever to mere English ears, the huge mixture of crops 
may sound, this mixture docs not greatly exceed the practice 
of Bengal, nor isit inconsistent with good returns, though there 
be no artificial irrigation whatever. The cotton is a biennial 
of inferior quality, but it is the main crop, and that from the 
sale of which in the plains, the Bodo and Dhimdls look to pro- 
vide themselves with the greatest part of the rice they con- 
sume; for their own supply is very inadequate. Neverthcless 
rice is usually spoken of as the crop next in estimation to cot- 
ton, though maize and even millet seem to contribute as much 
to the quantity of home reared food. The rice grown is simi- 
lar to the “ dry rice”’— the Ghaid” of Nepal—the “sum- 
mer rice” of the plains. The other articles grown, have all 
been enumerated above, save Indigo which, with the cochincal 
of the forest, and Madder procured from the hills, supplics the 
Bodo and Dhimils with dyes. Arhar and a few more of the 
agricultural and horticultural products of the plains are occa- 
sionally grown by the Bodo and Dhinidls, whose chief products, 
however, are those given above, and of them not absolutely all 
in one field and year, though from 12 to 15 are always there and 
nelude a good supply of vegetables, condiments and cerealea, 
put the*last deficient in the article of rice which is the princi- 
woal grain “eaten: Of vegetables the fatourites are Béngans, 
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cucurbitacea and roots (Thé vel Lin in their own tongues) : of 
cercals, rice : of condiments, red peppers. Mustards are grown 
not for their oils, nor as stimulants, but merely for cating like 
parched peas. The oil seeds are fricd and are relished in that 
state :* the young plants also are used as greens. The surplus 
seed is sold to the oilmen of the plains, ncithcr Bodo nor Dhi- 
mil being wont to express oil, of which they consume little, 
and that only for cooking. Lights they use none (save on 
occasions of ceremony and of pija) but go to bed early and sit 
by the fire—a splendid wood fire—till then. The small quan- 
tity of oil used for cooking they buy in the adjacent marts of the 
Kocch. The cotton crop and the surplus of the mustard crop, 
are all the agricultural products which they sell any portion of. 
Cotton is habitually sold, the small portion only that is needed 
for clothing the family being reserved, which may be about one 
fifteenth of what is raised. The domestic animals have been 
enumerated elsewhere and must be spoken of again when we 
come to the head of food. Agriculturally viewed, they area 
dead letter, not even their manure being employed. 

Upon the whole the agriculture of the Bodo and Dhimils, is 
conducted with as much skill as that of their lowland neigh. 
bours; with skill superior much to that of their highland 
neighbours; and with pains and industry greatly above those 
of cither highlanders or Kocches. The following details of 
what is raised by one Bodo cultivator, ‘and consumed by himself, 
his wife and three young children, imperfect though they be, 
will help to convey a just idea of his position; and those who 
care to compare it with the position of a peasant in the hills 
and in the plains, will find the means of making such compa- 
rison in Appendix II, 


* They are fied with greens, and of course yield up a good deal of theig oil to 
flavour the vegetables. 
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Bodo peasant tilling about 13 bigha with the spade. 


Propucts orn Incoms, 


Dhan or rice in husk, 24 bisi==12 maunds== 4 0 0 
Cotton undressed,.... 16 bist== 8 maunds == 32 0 0 
Maize,. 0... cee eee 3 bisi=14+maunds= 0 8 0 
Millets and Pulse,..... 4 bisi== 2 maunds= 012 0 
Condiments,dyes&greens,2 bisi= Imamd = 4 0 0 
Total Rupecs,,. 41 4 0 
Expenses. 

Rice in husk, bought, 3 Pouthi== 48 maunds== 15 0 0 
Salt bought, 18 Phol =18seers = 38 0 0 
Cotton field puja,.... 02... .ce ceases eneeee == 1 0 0 
Government tax,......0 0... ee eee = 10 0 
Cotton seed bought, ..........0.0.000005. == 10 0 
Ai huno festival, 2.0... 2. eee aoa = 3 0 0 
Oil bought for worship and for occasional Lights; = 0 8 0 
Sickness, fees to the Ojha,.... = 4 0 0 

Presents to sisters and friends who ask id aid 
MAK Visits, gi ckvecamacdveatdabbawsis — 0 
Ornaments for wife,...... 0... cece cece ees -= 2 0 0 
Fruits bonght for self, wife and children, .... = 2 0 0 

Fish bought in rains when noue can be taken 
Ni the 1008). caicsiioe a toi ees ees e seuss =z 1] 8 0 
Earthen vessels bought, . tivietpereees ae O 8 0 
Proportion of price of Chékhé or Bill, = 0 8 0 
Ditto ditto of Jong oy spear, .......0.. = 0 8 0 
Ditto *ditto of metallic pots and pans,.... == 0 8 0 
Sundries, .... ses. ces Bieisiore alae avs eae oe = 2 0 0 
Total Rupees,,. 40 0 0 
Balanee in favour,,....... paleawace, 2 74-0 


I, has been already entioned: that the Bodo and Dhimél 
peasant is liable to a corvee or labour tax, the items of which 
may be added thus—for the Rajah 3 days, thrice a year or 9 
, days—for the Rajah’s local representative, 6 days—for the 
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village priest or Dédshi, 3 days—Total 18 days perannum. This 
is so much deducted from his resources, and may be stated at 
2+ rupees in coin. A peasant of the plains, using the plough, 
will earn twice or even thrice as much as a Bodo or Dhimil, 
and yet, what with the wretched system of borrowing at 25 to 
30 per cent. and the grievous extra frauds incidental to that 
system, he will not be nearly so well off. The Bodo or Dhimél 
again, has abundance of domestic animals, and is moreover at 
liberty to cat the ficsh of all save the cow, whereas the peasant 
of the plains has few, and of those only the goat that he can 
eat. And, lastly, the Bodo’s industrious wife not only spins, 
but weaves and dyes all the clothes of the family, besides sup- 
plying it amply with wholesome and agreeable beer, whilst the 
peasant’s wife in the plains does nothing but spin; and though 
this may diminish the cost of the family clothing, still it must 
be bought, nor will there be much thread to dispose it in free 
sale, apart from the clothier. The highland peasantry, gene- 
rally, earn less than the Bodo and Dhimils, and are proportion- 
ally worse off, though lightly taxed and exempt from the curse 
of the borrowing system. The Newdr peasants of the great 
valley of Nepal,—as industrious as the Bodo and Dhiméls— 
nay more so—and more skilful too,—earn more and retain more 
notwithstanding the heavy rent they pay to their landlord, who 
pays the light tax or Government demand on the land. The 
particulars may be seen in the appendix. 

LTouses.—The Bodo and Dhiméils build and furnish their own 
houses, without any aid of craftsmen, of whom they have none 
whatever, They mutually assist cach other for the nonce, as 
well in constructing their houses as in clearing their plots of 
cultivation, merely providing the helpmates with a plentiful 
supply of becr. A house is from 12 to 16 cubits long by 8 to 
]2 wide ; a smaller house of the same sort is crected opposite 
for the cattle, and if the family be large, two other domiciles 


* If the Bodo pay one rupee of direct and two of inditect taxes, he will be nealy 
on a level, quoad public burdens, with the peasant of the plains, 
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like the first are built on the other sides, so as to enclose an 
open quadrangle or yard. The houses are made of jungle grass 
secured within and without by a trellice work of strips of bam- 
boo, The roof hasahigh and somewhat bulging pitch and a 
considerable projection beyond the walls. It also is made of 
wild grass, softer than that which forms the walls. There is 
only one division of the interior which separates the cooking 
and the sleeping portions of the house, which has no chimney 
or window and but one door. Ten to forty such houses form a 
a village, without any rigid uniformity or any defences what- 
ever, 

Furniture—Is very scant, consisting only of a rare bedstead, 
some sleeping mats, a stool or two, and some swinging- 
shelves; and all of these are made at home. Household 
utensils are a few earthen vessels for carrying and hold- 
ing water, some metallic cooking, eating, and drinking pots, 
and a couple of knives, to which we must add the spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, and brewing apparatus of the women. All the 
latter are of the simplest possible form and homemake: the 
earthen and metallic pots and pans are purchased in the Kécch 
‘marts. There are none of iron noi of copper; all are of brass 
or of other mixed metals that are metallic, owing, it is said, to 
the dearness of iron and copper. There are no leathern uten-~ 
sils. Baskets of bamboo and of cane and ropes of grass, are 
abundant and of homemake, by the men who likewise haft all 
the iron implements they purchase abroad, for agricultural or 
domestic uses. It has already been said that lights are dis- 
pensed with beyond what is afforded by an ample fire. 

Clothes.—With both people they are made at home and by 
the women. The Bodo women wear silk procured from the 
castor plant worm, which they rear at home in each family. 
The Bodo men and Dhimals of both sexes wear cotton only. 
Woollen is unknown, even in the shape of blankets. The 
manufactures are durable and good, and not inconveniently 
coarse—in fact, precisely such as the people require; and the 
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dying is very respectably done with their own cochineal, morin- 
da, or indigo, or with madder got from the hills—but all pre-, 
pared by themselves. The female silk vest of the Bodos pos- 
sessed by me is 34 feet wide by 7 long, decp red, with a broad, 
worked margin of cheque pattern—and of white and ycllow 
colours, besides the ground red—above and below. This gar~ 
ment is called Dékhana by the Bodo, and must be a very com- 
fortable and durable dress, though it somewhat disfigures the 
female form by being pressed over the breast as it is wrapped 
round the body, which it envelopes from the armpits to the 
centre of the calves. The female garment of the Dhimils 
differs only in material, being cotton. It is called Bonha. The 
male dress of the Bodo consists of two parts—an upper and a 
lower. The former is equivalent to the Hindu chadar or toga. 
It is called Shima, and is 9 to 10 cubits by 3. The latter, 
styled Giémcha, and which is 6 cubits by 2, is equir ‘snt to the 
Hindu Dhoti, and after being passed between the legs is folded 
several times round the hips and the end simply tucked in be- 
hind. The male dress of the Dhimils is similar: its upper 
portion is called Pétaka—its lower, Dhiri—the whole, Dhaba 
with this people—Hi with the Bodo. All cotton clothes, 
whether male or female, are almost invariably white or undyed. 
Neither Bodo nor Dhim4él commonly cover the head, unless 
when the men choose to take off their upper vest and fold it 
round the head to be rid of it. Shoes are notin use; but o 
sort of sandals or sole-covers, called Yapthong vel Champhot, 
sometimes are, and are made of wood by the people themselves, 
There are no other shoes. Ornaments are rare, even amongst 
the women, who however wear small silver rings in their ears 
and noses also, and heavy bracelets of mixed metal on their 
wrists. These are bought in the Kécch marts, and are quite 
simple in form. 

Food.—The sorts of vegetable food have been already enume- 
rated in speaking of agriculture; rice is the chief article: wheat 
or barley, unknown even by name, Ghiu or clarified butter, is 
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likewise totally unused and unnamed, and oil is very sparingly 
consumed for food. Salt, chillies, vegetables, plenty of rice, 
varied sometimes with maize or millet, and fish or flesh cvery 
second day, constitute, however, a meal which the poor Hindu 
might envy, washed down as it is with a liberal allowance of 
beer, Plenty of fish is to be had from December to February, 
both inclusive, and plenty of game from January to April inclu- 
sive, though the Bodo and Dhimil are no very keen or skilful 
sportsmen, notwithstanding the abundance of game and freedom 
from all prohibitions. They have the less need to turn hunters 
in that their domestic animals must supply them amply with 
flesh. They have abundance of swine and of poultry, and not 
afew of goats, ducks and pigeons, but no sheep nor buffaloes, 
and cows are scarce; milk is little used, but not eschewed, as 
by the Garés it is. They may eat all animals, tame or wild, 
save oxen, dogs, cats, monkeys, elephants, bears and tigers. 
Fish of all sorts, land and water tortoises, mungooses, civets 
(not cats!), porcupines, hares, monitors of enormous size, wild 
hogs, deer of all sorts, rhinoceros, and wild buffaloes, are 
amongst the wild animals they pursue for their ficsh ; and alto- 
gether they are abundantly provided with meat. 

Drinks and stimulants.—The Bodo and Dhiméls use abun- 
dance of a fermented liquor made of rice or millet, which the 
former call J6, the latter, Yu, It is not unpleasant, and I 
should think was very harmless. Its taste is a bilterish sub- 
acid, and itis extremely like the Ajimana of the Néwars of Nepal. 
Brewing and not distilling, scems to be a characteristic of 
nearly all the Tamulian races, all of whom drink and make 
beer—and none of them, spirits. The Bodo and Dhimél pro- 
cess of making this fermented liquor is verysimple: the grain 
is boiled: the root of a plant called Agaichito is mixed with it: 
it is left to ferment for two days in a nearly dry state: water is 
tuen added, quant. suff. ; the whole stands for 3 or 4 days, and 
the liquor is ready. The Agaichito plant is grown at home: 
its root, which serves for balm, is called Emon. Ihave never 
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seen it. Besides this beer—of which both people use much— 
they likewise freely use tobacco ; but never opium nor hemp in 
any of the numerous preparations of both; nor distilled waters 
of any kind; and upon the whole, I see no reason to brand 
them with the name of drunkards, though they certainly love a 
merry cup in honour of the gods at the high festivals of their 
religion. Among my own servants the Bodo have never been 
seen drunk: the Moslems and Hindtis, several timcs exces~ 
sively so. 

Manners.—The manners of the Bodo and Dhimils are, I 
think, a pleasing medium between the unsophisticated rough- 
.ness of their highland neighbours, and the very artificial smooth- 
ness of their neighbours of the plains. They are very shy at 
first ; but when you know them are cheerful without boisterous- 
ness and inquisitive without intrusion. Man’s conduct to 
woman is always one of the best tests of his manners: now the 
Bodo and Dhimils use their wives and daughters well ; treating 
them with confidence aud kindness. They are free from all 
out-door work whatever; and they are consulted by their hus- 
bands as their safest advisers in all domestic concerns, and in 
all others that women are supposed likely to understand, 
When a Bodo or Dhimél meets his parent or one of the clders 
of the community, he drops his joined hands to the earth, and 
then raises them to his forchead; andif he be abroad he sayy 
‘father, Tam on my way’—to which the parent or senior an~ 
swers ‘may it be well with you There is little visiting save 
that which is inseparable from the frequent religious feasts and ” 
festivals, already sufficiently described, nor are amusements or 
pastimes for young or old common. Indeed, children or women 
seem to have none, and the men so little heed them, that neither 
Bodo nor Dhimél tongue has a word of its own for sport, 
play or game! The young men, however, have two gam 
which I proceed to describe summarily. In the light} * 
October, on the day of the full moon, a party of yo ‘ 
cecds at night-fall from village to village, like our | 
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wakers, hailing the inhabitants with song and dance, from night 
till morn, and demanding largess. This is given them in the 
shape of grain, beer and cowries, wherewith on their return 
they make a feast, and thus ends the pastime, which is called 
Harna-harni by the Bodo, and Harna-dhékaé by the Dhimdls. 
Again, in the dark half of the same month, when the wane is 
complete, the youths similarly assemble, but in the day time, and 
dressing up one of thcir party like a female, they proceed from 
house to house and village to village, saluting the inhabitants 
with song and dance, and obtaining presents as before, conclude 
the festival with a merry making among themselves. The Bodo 
name of this rite or game is Chérgéléno—the Dhimiis call it 
Chérdhéké. And now we shall conclude the subject of man- 
ners with a statement of the ordinary manner in which a Bodo 
or Dhimél passes the day. He rises at day spring, and having 
performed the offices of nature and washed himself, he proceeds 
at once to work in his field till noon. He then goes home to 
take the chief meal of the day, and which consists of rice, pulse, 
fish or flesh (on alternate days), greens and chillies, with salt— 
never ghin—seldom oil. He rests an hour or more at noon, and 
then resumes his agricultural toils, which are not suspended till 
night-fall. Sosoon as he has got home, he takes a second meal 
with his family—then chats a while over the fire, and to bed 
betimes—seldom two hours after dusk. If the children be 
young, they sleep with their parents—if older, apart. The 
Bodo call their first meal Sanjiphini inkham—their second, 
Bilipi inkham, The Dhimaél name for the first is Manjbéla- 
chék4; for the second, Dilima-chéka, Wives usually eat after 
their husbands—children with. 

Character.—The character of the Bodo and Dhimiél, as will 
be anticipated from the foregone details, is full of amiable qua- 
lities—and almost entirely free from such as are unamiable. 
They are intelligent, docile, free from all hard or obstructive 
prejudices, honest and truthful in deed and word, steady and 
udustrious in their own way of life; but apt to be mutable and 
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idle when first placed in novel situations, and to resist injune- 
tions, injudiciously urged, with dogged obstinacy. They are 
void of all violence towards their own people or towards their 
neighbours, and though very shy of strangers, are tractable and 
pleasant when got at, if kindly and cheerfully drawn out. The 
Commissioner of Assam, Major Jenkins, who has by far the 
best opportunities for observing them, when drawn out of cheir 
forest recesses, gives them, as we have scen, a very high “cha- 
racter as skilful laborious cultivators, and pcaccable respectable 
subjects; whilst that this portion of them want neither spirit 
nor love of enterprise, is sufficiently attested by the fact, that 
when the Dorjiling corps was raised two-thirds of the recruits 
first obtained were Bodo of Assam. Neither the Bodo nor 
Dhimél, however, cat be characterised, upon the whole, as of 
military or adventurous genius, and both nations decidedly pre- 
fer, and are better suited for the homebred and tranquil cares 
of agriculture. They are totally free from arrogance, revenge, 
cruelty and fierté; and yet they are not devoid of spirit, and 
frequently exhibit symptoms even of that passionate or hasty 
temperament, which is so rare, at least in its manifestations, 
in the east. Their ordinary resource against ill-usage is 
immoveable passive resistance: but their common demeanour is 
exempt from all marks of the wretched alarm, suspicion and 
cunning that so sadly characterise the peasantry of the plains 
in their vicinity, aud which, being habitual, must be fatal to 
truth. The Bodo and Dhimél in this respect, as in most 
others, more nearly resemble the mountaineers, whose straight- 
forward manly carriage so much interests Europeans in their 
favour. Oppression and its absence beget these different phases 
of character. The absence of all petty trade likewise contri- 
butes materially to the candour and integrity of the Bodo and 
Dhiméls. Among all mankind, women, wine, and power are 
the great tempters, the great leaders astray. Now, the Bodo 
_and Dhimils rise decidedly superior to the first temptation ; 
are not unduly enslaved to the second; and, from the perfect. 
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equality and subject condition of the whole of them, are en- 
tirely exempted from the third. Power cannot mislead those 
who never exercise it : where women are esteemed and no arti- 
ficial impediments whatever exist to prevent marriage, women 
are a source, not of vice, but of virtue: and, lastly, where 
“honest john barley corn’’ is free from the dangerous alliance 
of spirits, opium and hemp, I know not that he, even if assisted 
by the “ narcotic weed,” need be sct down as a uecessary cor- 
rupter of morals. True, the Bodo and Dhimal do not pretend 
to the somewhat pharisaical abstemiousness or cleanliness of 
the Hindis. But I am not therefore disposed, particularly 
on Hindd evidence, to tax them with the disgusting vices of 
drunkenness and dirtiness, though these, and obstinacy, if any, 
are the vices we must lay to their charge, as the counterpoise 
of many and unquestionable virtues. Peasant, be it remcem- 
bered, must be compared with peasant, and not peasant with 
people of higher condition; and if the comparison be thus fairly 
made, it may perhaps be truly decided, that the Bodo and Dhi- 
mal are less sober and fess cleanly and less tractable than the 
people of the plains—more sober and more cleanly and more 
tractable than those of the hills. The Bodo and Dhimils are 
good husbands, good fathers and not bad sons; and those who 
are virtuous in these most influential relations, are little likely 
to be vicious in less influential ones, so that it need excite no 
surprise that these people, though dwelling in the forest, apart 
from the inhabitants of the open country, are never guilty of 
black mailing or dacoity against them, whilst among themselves 
crimes of deep dye are almost unknown. To the ostentatious 
hospitality of many nations whose violence against their neigh- 
bours is habitual, they make no pretensions; but among their 
own people they are hospitable enough, and towards the strang- 
er, invariably equitable and temperate. 


APPENDIX 


RAR An Armaan 


No. l.—Pnvysican Arrriputss. 
(See annexed Illustrations.) 


The physical characteristics of these races have already been stum- 
marily stated, But it is desireable to be move particular on this head 
with reference to the accompanying admirable illustrations, done by 
my Néwér artist, Rajmin Singh. A young man named Birna, a Bodo, 
has been selected to represent his nation, and through it the Dhiméls 
and Kocches also, for the traits of face and form are so nearly alike in 
all that neither pen nor pencil could satisfactorily set them apart. 
Birna is about 21 years of age (for like a true Bodo, he knows not how 
old he is), so that we aie obliged to give his age conjecturally. The 
mistake however cannot exceed a year or two, 

Ilis dimensions are as follows in English feet, inches and quarters, 


Ist time, 2d time. 


Total height, ........s. ee ees iagd nee eeeeG 5 3} 5 3h 
Crown of head to hip... cece cere twee eens eee 2 3 2 24 
Tip to heel,,. oc... eee ya elave'als fale ae , bil 3.«d 

Dength of arm, oo... cece cee eee eens side 32> Oe 2 3} 
Longth of foot, ccc cece cece ence ee eece iwnnses M07 9 0 9 

Length of hand, ...-....... elighnacattte sg aaa tie bie ace 0 6% 0 6f 
Greatest girth of chest, 6.0... ....eeceeere cere 2 74 2 7 

Greatest width across shoulders, .........5.006 1 23 1 24 
Girth of pelvis at hips, ....... sTpasdarcea eave tes 2 3 2 5 

Greafest width of pelvis, at hips, less, .......... 0 11 0 104 
Greatest girth df head, ........... oapsAiteds Sous 1 9 1 8} 
Greatest length of head, chin to crown,....... wee 0 9D 0 9} 
Greatest width of head, across parictes,.. ....... 0 52 0 &e 
Greatest girth of thigh, ,........ peefece din ecatangte a's 1 53 1 bf 
Greatest girth of calf, .. 0... eee eee eee eooee TE TF 1 Ob 
Greatest girth of army... ce eee eee teceeeee 0 9 QO 9% 


2 
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Birna’s colonr is an olive or brunct, clear and pale as that of a high 
caste Hindi. Though a stout youth, of 21 or more, he has not yet the 
least symptom of beard, and but a very faint show of moustache. Ile 
expects, he says, to have more or less of beard in five or six years, but 
shall carefully cradicate the stray hairs, more majorum! Ie has no 
want of eyelash or eyebrow and the hair of his head is copious, 
straight, strong and glossy. He has no hair on the chest, but as much as 
usual on the armpits and elsewhere, He is well made and stout enough, 
sufficiently fleshy, but without any striking muscular deyclopment. Tlis 
calves, in particular, though not quite equal to those of the mountaineers, 
are very superior to any thing of the sort to be seen amid the people 
of the plains. Iis legs are long in proportion to his trunk, but not 
awkwardly so, and his chest is finely formed, broad and deep. THs 
head is well formed and well sct on the shoulders, the great foramen 
having apparently a central aperture. There is no defect of cranial 
development anteally or posteally, and the seull is well shaped and 
round, though not so ample in the frontal region as in fine specimens 
of the Avion vel Caucasian family, and the face is larger in proportion 
to the head than in such specimens, The length of the head to that of 
the body is as one to seven nearly. If the features are not straight, or 
perpendicular, to the front, the want of right line is caused less by 
recession of the forehead or chin than by the advance of the jaws and 
lips, which are both large. The mouth is too wide and the lips too thick 
for beauty ; but there is no ape-like or negro-like deformity, nor do the 
finely formed teeth project forward. The chin wants the rounded 
projection of the Arian type; but if is not ill formed nor retiring. 
The forehead has sufficient height and breadth, though there are vague 
indications of contraction and backward slope as compared with very 
fine heads. The eye is sufficiently large and sufficiently well opened ; 
but the cavity around it is too much filled with flesh, and the angles of 
the aperture have a tendency to obliquity, the outer one upwards and the 
inner, downwards. The nose, sufficiently long and well raised between 
the eyes, has a good, narrow, straight bridge, but a somewhat thickened, 
or clubbed extremity, and the naves are wide, inclining from the elliptic 
to the round shape. The ears are somewhat large and staud rather 
apart from the head, but not remarkably so. The oval form to which 
-the contour of the face inclines is broken by the projection of the check 
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hones, between which the faco is noticeably wider than any where else, 
but ouly in asmall degree; and, upon the whole, the ill-effect of the 
somewhat largo and quasi-Mongolian features, is redeemed by their 
cheerfil aud amiable expression, though the human type indicated is 
clearly rather Mongolian than Caucasian. 


No. II. 


Production and consumption of a Néwér peasant of the valley Y of 
Népdl, cultivating with the spade seven standard ropini of Népdl.* 


1 man, 1 wife and 3 small children. 
TlousznoLp UTENSILS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEN'S, 
fron pots and implements, domestic and agricultural. 
1 Léhyd or Té-ky&; 1 lamp, dip or Dalli, 1 spoon, 
Dart or Dhouwo ; 1 spade, Kudaél or Ka; 2 sickles, 
hasud or fi; 2 spuds, Basuli or kokaicha; 1 knife, 


churi or chii-pi; 1 cleaver, Pahasiil or khini, ... 213 6 
Copper pots, domestic.—4 plates or thals ; 1 drinking pot, 
Idiah or téhan-po; 2 cups or saucers for greens, &e. 
4 0 0 


katéra or khola,,........... : Wade Wisiew Bane 
Lurthen pots.—2 large vessels, hin or "oui 1 water- 
drawing, ménti or Gépah; 1 to hold water, gharra or 
dhapa; 4 dishes, paral or bhégd,...... 6... 00. eee ee 0 2 0 
Sundries.—1 Pestle and mortar, silalora or lohéma; 1 
winnow, dagara or hasi; 1 broom, jharu or tiphi; 1 
yope, dora or lakhé khi, .. 0.0... cece ee eee ee ees 
1 ara mat, chatai or sikh; 1 blanket, kamal or 
SANQH. 6 cece eee eee eee wee tee ees sees 
Wowin's weaving apparatus.— 1 spinning hel ihe 


ka ov yong; 1 cotton cleaner, phatka or tima; I loom, 


kavigd ov ténjolong, 0... .. 6. eee eee tanya 1 8 3 


* Four ropini equal one bigah, or thereabouts. 
2c2 
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Production, annual, 
5 vopini of wet rice land or } lakhéibii,—lst crop, Malsi 
dhan, 20 mivis=40 man, ..........05 Se I 
2 ropini of dry rice land or Ulabii, Ist ety, Ghaiédhén, 
Homi Osmiatny a. gd sheece 3 eo ae Se TRA re CE EES 
Gleanings of both the above, Philéwa, 10 Pathi==1 man, 
Second crops, or summer crops, Jari or 8éé—Lakhdbi 
Séé—Wheat, 2 mttrim=4 many... .. ee eee ee : 
Ulabti Sé¢-—Greens, roots and red peppers, 1} miiri==3man, 
Straw and bran of rice and wheat of all crops, 36 loads 
(MANS) Jess ateaied canes eee Meads oe 
‘Wages earned as a carrier in cold sant Lacnwacdeatewan 
Wages for odd jobs all the year round, .......... 0068 


Total earnings, . 


Earnings from the soil,.... 
Monthly eapenses. 

Rice for all the family, 17th pithi=1 man 27 sé, 
Salt for do do, 2 mana==12 sér, 
Oil, eating, do do, 1 bokdéché==3 séy, .. 
Tobacco, do do, 1 bidh4ni=-14 sér, saceon 
Greens, roots, red peppers, do, 24 paithix=-11 sér,... 
Fuel, louna or chitsi, 3 loads, 1.0... .. 00 ce ee 
Lights (burn pine sticks of own cutting), .. : 
Grain for brewing and distilling, 34 pathi=-13 sé, yielding 
1 sér spivits, 10 sév of beet, .... ce cece ce eee ee eee 
Daily luncheon, jalpin or diko,* 00.0... ce cece cee ne 


Per mensem,,... 


Per annum,.... 
Annual expenses. 


Twelvefold of the above expenses, ........00-. ee eeee 
Landlord’s rent on the Lakhabi, called Pé6n,.......... 
Do do on the Ulébi, do doy... .. cece ee ee ene 





40 0 @ 
8 0 0 
012 0 
8 0 
3.0 «0 
2 8 0 
24 0 0 
12 0 0 
98 4 0 
62 0 0 
38.3 3 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 
0 3 3 
00 0 
0 8 0 
012 0 
5 7 6 
65 10 0 
65 10 0 
20 0 0 
4 0 0 


* Throughout these details the native terms have been given to secure accuracy and 
facilitate reference. The first term is Iindi; the second, Newari, a language so little 


known that the Hindi equivalent is added. 
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N, B.—2ud crops are rent free—Landlord pays the land tax. 


Government capitation or house-tas, viz. siwani, 0 1 6; 


phigti, 016; shri panchami, 0 0 9, ........ baer 
Government corvee or hith, composition for, ........,. 
Mendicant tax or Jogi pa, .. 0. ce cece ee eee eee eee 
VIATOR boi cda pics esd dewey aaa hades yneas BOS 
‘Wear and tear of implements and utensils,............ 
Cotton to make clothes, 2 dhirni==6 sér, ......,. 0005 


Total expenses,.... 


Balance in favor,.... 





3 
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Peasant of the plains (Azimgurh), cultivates 6 standard bighas with 


the plough. Family as before. 


Agricultural implements or stock. 

Two oxen for the plough,..... Bestire elapse. nt Sonrels coi tn i0'a 
One plough, ........... eat Winahe a aes hide ae Ges aire 
One harrow, &e. 1... ce eee ces widvatalatateeis 
One diivmtis or smoother,,.........000e0eee ee steeas 
One kodal or spade, ........0.0005 wescene aaa eee 
Two khirpi or spuds, .........6. bea thiewtaly bbanare 
Two ILastid or sickles, .....2.0..005 eueve eitevas 
One [Wath or irrigating shovel, ....... 

One Doura or shovel, ...... cece ce eeeecs evar vepene 
One Pancha ov vake,,... 0c. cee eee tee ee ee ewes 
One: Alban ayiicccsews ges aaeaian seas vel wee states eur 


LTousehold utensils. 

Tron pots and pans, none, .. 
Brass pots, 1 ldtah, 1 thal, ...... 0. kc e cece eee eee 
Earthen pots for cooking, drawing and holding water, .. 
Wooden utensils—Okli miisal, to husk rice, ....,...08 
Plates, dishes, &e. 2... 0. cece cece tes ereveae 
Leathern utensils, Chalani, stip, &. . weenie 
Stone utensils, Pestle and Mortar, ........... a ttaaiels 
Two bodstcads, .. ccc ypeseveteeeear dedirem ese ees 


et mm 
miriococoococlcUccmlmcl RPC OUR ES 


eecocoN © 


wee Row ON OO & 


-_ 
or 


“NO rwmnn * oe oO 


o 


oiococrewdceoeocococcocs 


ecoscpococe cog 
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Oito: blankly cise auk osacanne, 8a cle d4ee cellacda Sees abas 10 0 
Bed clothes, Dohar, chaday,,....... 02.0. cee cece ees 112 0 
Wile’s spinming wheel, .. 0.0... cc cee eee eee ees 0 4 0 


Annual production. 
Two fasals or crops, Kharifand Rabbi—Wet rice land, three bighas. 
Ist crop, kharff—Dhén oy vice, 20 manus, ............ 20 0 0 


PONGIA, OS MANS Yo ssii: care olden’ ah ae en dewe ei eeeakes 8 0 0 
Pangany LM oi i eib eee Sie hese SARE eae wnt es 0 8 0 
a Visas aks Eas 1) eer me 20 0 
Kankari, 1 man, ...... ccc ccc esse ceccccsacecece 012 0 
2nd crop Rabbi—Wheat, 14 bigha, 10 man, .......... 138 5 8 

44.9 8 
Sugar % bigha, 10 mans pir, .. 6... cece eee ee ee eee 25 0 0 
Arhar, ; ; 8B MANS,.. ee eee eee ee eee 8 0 0 
Cotton, \ 1 Ligha mixed, {4 MOAB). cielo so iec 2 Fass ereaies 8 0 0 


Dry or wheat land, 3 bighas, 1 crop. 
Barley, 2 bighas, 20 mans, .. 0.0... ce cece eee ee ees 20 0 0 


Wheat, 1 bigha, 10 mans, ........-. cece cee eee ee 13 5 4 
Straw, bran, &c, of all the crops, 80 khéchd, ........ +4 lf 0 0 





Total raised, 130 10 8 


Annual expenses. 


Government tax, ....... wo, 12 0 0 
Anterest at 25 per Cont. on lial diode raised’ on loan 29 0 0 
Seed wise kanes stents caw dw eordand hates ae We eae 8 8 0 
‘Wear and tear of ciaplenieuts see een eee tere tenes 1 0 0 
Wagon or cart hire, 0.6.1... eee eee neces ae 0 8 0 
Cotton bought to make thread, 04 0 
Piijas or worship, .. 0... cee ee cee eee eee reece ss 5 0 0 
Purohit or family priest, 1.0.00... 0.2 ee eee seen ones 0 8 0 
Weaver's charge for weaving wife’s and children’s clothes 

from own thread, .... une 2 0 0 
Wear and tear of pots and pans, ..... o eee nese beeen oO 4 0 
Repairs of house, .... 0. cece cece ee eens sence ee te 012 0 
Hatthet pote, id chavenasdsemieeecsaeras nace ees s 0 8 0 
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PHYSICIAN, ve ee eee ce eee teen ee ween nes wee ed wi 08 0 
Foes to miller, .. 0.0... cc cece ceca neuctececnceueus 1 0 0 
Washerman, Barber, Smith,...........0.06 eeusquaree 2 0 0 
Maw’s clothes bought, ........... bbe Siege eexengee 38 ins 3 4 0 0 
67 12 0 
Monthly expenses. 

Barley for food, 3 mans, .... 2... cece cece eee eee 3.0 0 
Pulse, do, 20 sérs, pe... ccc cee ete earn eee nee 1 0 0 
Salt and oil, 2 sév of cach, .. 1... cca eee eee ne ae 0 8 0 
Tobacco 2 86t oo... ce cece eee eens ce eee re 0 4 0 
Food of two oxen, 22... . cece cece eet e te ee ee awe 20 0 
Flesh and fish for family,.... 0.0... 00 cece eee ee ee ee 0.8 0 
615 0 





Per annum,.... 83 4 0 


Total expenses per ammum,,... 151 0 0 

Balance against,.... 20 5 4 

Thus it appears that the productive energy of the Néwar, working 
with the spade upon the same extent of land or thereabouts, is to the 
productive energy of the Bodo, working somewhat similarly, that is 
without aid of plough, as 3 to 2; and to that of the peasant of 
the plains, using the plough, as 3 to 2 also. The Néwérs indced are 
the best cultivators in Asia. ’Tis hard to compare the Bodo with 
them. I have no materials yet for comparison with the highlanders of 
Sikim, who however I know pretty well cannot compete with the Bodo, 
whose productive encrgy exceeds that of the lowland peasant, aided by 
the plough, by one-seventh. With regard to the peasantry of the 
plains it is very evident that it is not the weight of government taxation 
which crushes them, but the borrowing system—the miserable habit of 
never Jaying by a sixpence—of living upon loans—annually taking up 
their whole stock from the capitalist at an interest never less, and often 
more, than 25 por Cent., so that, as they say themselves, their life is 
spent in filling a vessel full of holes at the bottom, and beneath which 
is another entire vessel belonging to the usurer!—The above details 
show that the government tax is but one-cleventh of what the Azim- 
garh peasant raises from the soil; and also that the interest he 
annually pays is nearly (in fact, fully) threefold of the public demand. 
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Thus the poor peasant is perpetually plunged into difficulties such as 
the present account may fully explain, whereby it is seen that the annual 
deficit is equal to one-sixth of the annual gross produce raised by this 
cultivator. Now, look at the Bodo cultivator’s account: here is no 
debt; and small as the whole carnings are, I can testify that they 
suffice for such comfort as no peasant of the plains has any conception 
of, But the Bodo, it may be argued, is nearly exempt from taxation, 
Look, then, at the Néwér peasaut of Népal, whose burdens equal two- 
fifths of all he rears from the soil—one-fowrth of whatever he annually, 
produces by ald his: industrious toils, Nor does it in the least matter 
to the present question that what he pays is rent—not tax—for in the 
plains of India the government stands in place of landlord, and, if it 
did uot, the peasant’s position cannot be at all affected by the quarter 
or denomination of his payment, but only by its positive and relative 
amount, including every permanent charge, such as that incurred by 
the Ilindu to those crafismen whose services his scrupulosity and his 
indolence compel him to pay for. On the other hand, the simpler and 
more active habits of the Néwdr peasant and his wife enable him to dis- 
pense with these craftsmen, and to add, besides, nearly a third to his 
agricultural income by labour apart from, and in exeess of, that devoted 
to the soil, And thus the Néwar peasant, whilst living fur more com- 
fortably than the Iindu peasant—-better fed—botter clad—and better 
housed by much—yet never exceeds his income; and, paying uot a 
sous to the usurious capitalist or rather loan-monger, whose direct 
JSrauds are as bad as his direct extortions, can sustain cheerily legitimate 
agricultural burdens great as those I have recorded ! : 

Darjeeling, June 4th, 1846. B. If. Topason. 

P. S.—I have said that I do not propose to go into comparisons till 
T have accumulated a large mass of materials. But TI may mention, as 
a sample of the prospective fruits of this inquiry in re-uniting the so 
long and so utterly scattered members of the Tamulian family, that the 
identify of the Gards and Khasias as well as of the Cachéris with the 
Bodo is already nearly or quite established, and that points of arbitrary 
_similitude in creed and customs and speech, indicating radical identity of 
race, are rapidly multiplying in relation to the aborigines of this frontier 
and those of South Bihar, viz., the Kdls or Dhéngars. 


* Tthas been shown above that the real pressure of taxation js in fact equal in both 
acases. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 





Page ix. of Preface, last line—for Mantichurian, read Mantchurian. 

Page 11 Vocabulary, Ist column, line 13 from top—for luz, read lux. 

—~~ 12 ditto, 4th column, line 17 from bottom—far Dayang, reed Dying. 

——— 17 ditto, 4th column, line 6 from bottom—for Chai and Léé, rend Chai Lés. 

—— 24 ditto, 4th column, line 15 from bottom—for Dan khaménkou, read Dinkha mén< 
kou. . 

—— 25 ditto, 2d column, line 17 from bottom—for Banua Sdir, read Banua Sivar, 

~~ 27 ditto, Ist column, line 8 from bottom—for Phikti, :eud Phadki. 

——~ 30 ditto, Ist columa, line 21 from top—for Snipes or Scolopax aut, read Snipes or 
Seolopax. 

-—— 37 ditto, Ist column, line 1—for Barb or ear, read Barb of car. 

—~ 65 ditto, 4th column, line 7 from top--for Elou mAnths, read Elou mantho. 

—— 67 ditto, 4th column, line 22 from top—for Kéts-4, read [Sdt-si. 

~-—, 68 ditto, 4th column, ne G from top—jor Ghoro ho sé, veud Onhya ko sf. 

70 ditto, 4th column, line 4 from top—for Ogyan, read Gyan manthu. 

+2. 79 ditto, 4th column, line 17 from top—for Jishlah, read Jishlap. 

—— 86 ditto, 4th column, line 11 from bottom—for Nhéchiito Pali, »ead Nhéchftopali. 

—— 88 ditto, Ist column, line 2 from bottom—for To fall, read To fail. 

—— 90 ditto, 3d column, lines 5 and 7 from top—for Ongo raino, read Ongh raino. 
Also same page, 4th cylumn, line 8 from top—for Nhéchota Déph, read Nhéchota- 
dépli. 

---— 107 of the Grammar, line 8 from top, omit the word * passim.’ 

——~ 110 ditto, line 2 from bottom—for (yongu) if o vowe preecde it, read Cyonga fa 
vowel precede it), 

wm 11] ditto, line 5 from bottom—for of the sort, read to form them. 

~~ 123 ditto, Ist line—for an read and. Same page, last line, add ‘ the’ after Bodo— 
and omit that before it—l, 2, from bottom, for form read trum~ L. 6, add ‘and relative 
propuns’ after ‘ conjunctions*—I, 7, amit ‘und’ before ‘the extentive’~l 8, omit the 
comma in ‘supine—I. 9, add ‘and there is’ before ‘ nothing, 

~-m— 128 ditto, line 8 from top —for junule, read jungle—]. 11, for Mi 4, read Mia, 


++ = 185 ditto, line 8 from bottom—for Na déan, reed Na déing. 

-~ > 188 ditto, Tine LO from bottom—ondt full stop atter skivt -1, 7, after Kébrat, ada 
Pallah. 

vom 152 clitto, line 2 from top—for TWAjbns, read [Lajones, 

woo 159 ditto, line 6 trom top—for characteristes, read characteristic, 

—— 158 ditlo, line 10 trom bottom— for ave perpetually shitting, read they ave perpetue 
aly shifting. 

rem 163 dilto, line 8 from top~Dbefore the word canfirmatives add nol. 

~~ LTT ditto, line 17 trom top— for Uogvon, read Wdyron. 

———~ 176 ditto, line 7 from bottom—for Kujeb, read Ragal. 

-——— 121 ditto, line 14 from lop—after the word gone, add foot note, This use of the past 
tense, wherever the action ix past is an invariable idiom.’ Same page, add to foot note, 
alter the word will, in second ling in Enghsh, or must, ought, which are newer wm 
form as bang inflexable or mmutable.’ : 
N, Be vor Mech always read Bodo, wherever the former term is inadvertently 

retamed, 


